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For  Anne 


who  won’t  have  to  read  between  the  lines 


Thank  You  Note 

It  isn’t  often  that  a  real  person  steps  into  the 
pages  of  a  novel  for  young  people,  but  Peter 
Hunt  has  done  just  that.  When  I  first  realized 
what  fun  it  would  be  to  write  a  story  about  a 
girl  who  spends  the  summer  in  Provincetown, 
painting  at  Peter’s  fascinating  Peasant  Village, 
I  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  leave 
Peter  out.  So  not  only  has  he  done  the  art 
work  for  this  book  —  the  jacket,  the  end  pa¬ 
pers,  the  decorations  —  but  he  has  lent  it  his 
own  vibrant  personality  as  well.  Instead  of  say¬ 
ing,  as  usual,  that  all  characters  in  this  novel 
are  purely  fictitious,  we’ll  have  to  say  —  all 
but  one!  — all  but  Peter  Hunt.  His  warmth, 
his  brilliant  sense  of  color,  and  his  merry  heart 
have  given  Kate’s  romantic  summer  added 
reality  and  life. 


Betty  Cavanna 
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Kate  Vale  stood  in  the  hallway  and  contemplated  the  closed 
bathroom  door.  From  inside  came  the  sound  of  water  gushing 
from  the  faucet  and  Valerie’s  light  voice  humming  a  popular 
song. 

Kate  knocked,  somewhat  timidly,  hesitating  to  disturb 
even  her  own  sister  on  this  all-important  day. 

“  Will  you  be  much  longer,  Val?  ” 

“  Katy?  Oh,  ages,  pet!  I’m  just  starting.  Is  it  getting  late?’* 

“  A  little.  But  don’t  rush.  I’ll  try  the  other  bathroom.” 

In  her  short  white  terry  robe,  Kate  trotted  down  the  hall, 
but  the  chattering  voices  of  Lisa  Randolph  and  Christine 
Hunter  stopped  her  even  before  she  approached  the  door  to 
the  second  bath.  She  shrugged,  went  back  down  the  hall  to 
her  mother’s  room,  and  pushed  it  open  a  crack. 

“  Mommy?  ” 

“  Kate?  Come  on  in,  dear.  Goodness,  aren’t  you  dressed 
yet?  ” 

Kate  shook  her  head.  “  I’m  waiting  to  get  into  a  bath¬ 
room.”  She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  big  canopied  bed  and 
wiggled  her  bare  toes,  studying  her  mother’s  blond  reflection 
in  the  dressing-table  mirror. 

“  You  look  lovely,”  she  said  after  a  moment. 

Caroline  Vale,  clipping  on  an  earring,  smiled,  “  Thank 
you,  dear.”  But  Kate  could  see  that  her  response  to  the  com- 


pliment  was  automatic.  Her  mother’s  mind  was  on  the  de¬ 
tails  accompanying  Valerie’s  wedding,  not  on  her  own  ap¬ 
pearance.  She  seemed  unaware  that  the  shade  of  green  she 
had  chosen  for  her  dress  was  utterly  perfect  with  the  deep 
cream  of  her  skin.’" 

Kate  lay  back  abruptly  on  the  bed  and  stared  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  suddenly  feeling  much  younger  than  her  seventeen 
years.  Every  now  and  then  during  the  past  few  weeks  of  hub¬ 
bub,  which  had  almost  totally  eclipsed  her  own  graduation 
from  high  school,  she  had  been  overwhelmed  by  this  same 
sensation.  The  world  seemed  to  move  around  and  past  her, 
while  she  stood  childishly  by,  alone  and  a  little  lost.  She 
couldn’t  seem  to  get  used  to  the  idea  that  Valerie  was  going 
out  of  the  big  old  frame  house  on  King’s  Highway,  probably 
forever.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  tomorrow,  when  the  wed¬ 
ding  would  be  over,  when  Valerie  and  Don  would  be  on  their 
way  to  Bermuda,  when  the  bridesmaids  and  their  luggage 
would  no  longer  crowd  the  guest  room,  and  when  she  and 
her  mother  would  be  left  to  rewrap  and  stow  away  wedding 
gifts,  then  begin  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  their  everyday  lives. 

Mrs.  Vale  glanced  at  the  traveling  clock  on  her  husband’s 
dresser.  “  You’d  really  better  hurry,  Kate.” 

Kate  sighed  and  sat  up.  “  All  right.  I’ll  try  again.” 

“  Maybe  you’d  better  skip  a  bath.  It’s  getting  so  late.” 

Kate  regarded  her  mother  in  righteous  indignation.  “  So¬ 
ciety  note:  I  quote  —  ‘The  dirty  maid  of  honor  was  the 
bride’s  sister,  Kate.’  ” 

Mrs.  Vale  chuckled.  “  Well  —  ” 

Kate  grinned,  made  a  mock  curtsey,  and  slipped  out  of 
the  door.  The  guest  bath  was  still  occupied,  but  the  family 
bathroom  was  empty.  Only  the  scent  of  her  favorite  toilet 
water  spoke  of  Valerie’s  recent  presence  as  Kate  hurried  in 
and  slammed  the  door. 

She  turned  on  the  shower  full  force  and  was  rewarded  by 
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a  feeble  trickle.  “  Darn!  The  pressure’s  gone  off  again.” 
Grumbling  aloud,  Kate  banged  on  the  pipe  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Eva,  the  maid,  who  might  be  in  the  kitchen 
below.  Banging  on  the  pipe  was  the  family  signal  that  some¬ 
one  was  trying  to  take  a  bath,  and  that  if  anyone  were  run¬ 
ning  water  in  the  sink  it  was  important  to  desist. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  shower  gave  a  happy  spurt,  but  the 
result  was  an  icy  spray.  The  answer  was  plain.  There  was  no 
more  hot  water.  Grimly,  Kate  bore  the  inevitable,  and  a  few 
minutes  later,  pink-skinned  and  shivering,  rubbed  herself 
dry  with  a  towel. 

Back  in  her  bedroom,  it  was  a  quick  matter  to  slip  into  the 
underwear  laid  out  on  her  bed.  The  nylons  —  the  sheerest 
she  had  ever  owned  —  took  a  little  longer,  because  she 
couldn’t  risk  a  snag.  High-heeled  slippers,  then  the  dress,  a 
froth  of  mousseline  de  soie,  and  she  was  ready  to  “  do  her 
face  ”  —  to  borrow  an  expression  of  Valerie’s. 

Standing  before  the  low  pine  chest  that  had  doubled  for  a 
dressing  table  ever  since  she  could  remember,  Kate  lookecfi 
at  her  image  in  the  mirror  and  frowned.  No  powder  could 
completely  conceal  those  freckles,  no  artful  application  of 
lipstick  disguise  the  fact  that  her  mouth  was  decidedly  too 
wide  for  beauty.  And  as  for  her  hair!  She  brushed  it  up  in 
short,  quick  strokes  to  make  it  form  a  soft  halo  around  her 
heart-shaped  face,  then  put  down  her  brush  in  discourage¬ 
ment.  Her  hair  was  definitely  wispy,  as  unglamorous  as  Val¬ 
erie’s  was  heavy  and  blond  and  beautiful.  If  only,  just  for  one 
day,  she  could  have  hair  like  that! 

It  wasn’t  only  Valerie’s  hair  that  Kate  considered  enviable. 
Ever  since  sun-suit  days  her  sister,  four  years  her  elder,  had 
been  the  pattern  of  everything  she  longed  to  be.  Valerie  was 
pretty.  Valerie  was  popular.  To  every  girl  of  Kate’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  Haddonfield,  Valerie  Vale,  who  had  a  name  like  a 
movie  actress,  was  the  cynosure  of  social  success. 


“  Ready,  Kate?  ” 

It  was  her  mother’s  voice. 

“  Coming!  ”  Kate  brushed  a  powder  puff  once  more  across 
the  tip  of  her  nose  and  opened  the  door. 

Valerie  and  the  two  bridesmaids,  Lisa  and  Christine,  both 
classmates  from  college,  were  already  in  the  lower  hall,  Lisa 
adjusting  the  bride’s  lace  cap  before  the  long  Queen  Anne 
mirror  and  Christine  fussing  with  the  veil.  Boxes  of  flowers 
were  open  on  a  chair  and  on  the  floor.  Untying  another,  on 
the  hall  table,  was  the  Vales’  one  other  house  guest,  Kate  and 
Valerie’s  Aunt  Dot. 

Small,  quick-eyed,  with  an  unmistakably  chic  figure,  Dor¬ 
othy  Carter  was  Caroline  Vale’s  younger  sister,  who  lived  and 
worked  in  New  York,  and  whose  rare  visits  to  Haddonfield 
the  entire  family  anticipated  with  delight.  She  was  always 
bursting  with  ideas  and  energy,  and  today  she  was  in  her  ele¬ 
ment,  happily  marshaling  the  wedding  party  into  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  last-minute  order,  and  distributing  the  flowers  she 
lifted  from  their  nests  of  crackling  green  paper. 

“  Here,  Katy.  Aren’t  they  beautiful?  You  look  very  sweet.” 
Aunt  Dot’s  voice  was  as  crisp  as  her  personality.  She  thrust 
a  spray  of  scarlet  tulips  and  French  lilacs  into  Kate’s  arms, 
stood  back  for  a  moment  in  approval,  then  turned  to  take  the 
bride’s  bouquet  from  its  bed  of  tissue  and  hand  it  to  Valerie. 

“  If  Don  chose  these,  he  has  marvelous  taste.” 

Lisa  and  Christine  both  exclaimed  in  admiration  at  the 
froth  of  white  lilac  heads,  as  delicate  as  babies’-breath,  which 
were  encircled  by  a  ruffle  of  tulle.  Their  fragrance  filled  the 
entire  hall,  and  Valerie  bent  her  head  over  the  bouquet  with 
shining  eyes. 

“  Haven’t  I  told  you,  Aunt  Dot?  Don’s  a  pretty  wonderful 

guy.” 

“  Doesn’t  the  bride’s  father  get  a  posy?  ”  Stewart  Vale,  com- 
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ing  in  from  the  porch,  regarded  the  group  with  smiling 
brown  eyes. 

“  He  certainly  does.”  Mrs.  Vale  reached  up  to  pin  a  carna¬ 
tion  in  her  husband’s  buttonhole,  patted  his  cheek,  and  mur¬ 
mured:  “  You  look  very  distinguished,  Daddy.  Are  you  nerv¬ 
ous?  ”  Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  turned  to 
Valerie,  inspecting  her  minutely  and  adjusting  a  tendril  of 
hair  under  the  lace  cap. 

“  Am  I  nervous?  ”  Mr.  Vale  winked  at  his  sister-in-law, 
then  stood  back  and  considered  Valerie  affectionately.  “  She’ll 
do,  Caroline,”  he  said,  in  deliberate  understatement.  “  Come 
on.  The  bridegroom  waiteth.  We  have  just  ten  minutes  to  get 
to  the  church.” 

There  was  restrained  commotion  for  a  few  moments  as  the 
group  broke  up  and  reassembled  in  the  three  cars  waiting  in 
the  drive. 

“  Eva!  Don’t  forget  Eva!  ”  Valerie  cautioned  over  her 
shoulder  as  she  went  down  the  porch  steps. 

Eva  herself,  who  had  worked  for  the  Vale  family  for  more 
years  than  she  could  count  on  both  hands,  called  back: 
“  Don’t  you  worry,  Miss  Valerie!  Nobody’s  forgettin’  me.” 

There  was  so  much  kindliness  in  Eva’s  beaming,  chocolate- 
brown  face  that  the  strain  was  somehow  eased,  and  during 
the  ride  to  the  church  Kate  felt  more  relaxed  than  she  had  all 
day. 

“  You  must  have  an  ‘  in  ’  with  the  weatherman,”  she  told 
her  sister.  “  Look  at  that  sun!  ” 

“  The  afternoon  is  as  beautiful  as  the  bride,”  quipped  her 
father  from  the  front  seat,  and  Kate  agreed  that  he  was  right. 
Roses  were  in  bloom  in  gardens  along  the  Highway  and  the 
sky  was  soft  and  blue.  It  was  a  perfect  June  wedding  day. 

At  the  ivy-covered  church  latecomers  were  hurrying  up 
the  walk  when  the  bridal  party’s  cars  pulled  up.  There  was 
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a  short  wait  in  the  vestibule  as  the  last  of  the  guests  were 
seated;  then  Mrs.  Vale  was  walking  up  the  aisle  on  the  arm 
of  the  head  usher  and  Valerie  was  taking  her  position  on 
her  father’s  left,  slipping  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

As  the  first  stirring  notes  of  the  processional  sounded,  Kate 
glanced  in  sudden  panic  toward  her  sister,  who  seemed  to 
read  her  mind  and  smiled  encouragingly. 

“  All  right,  Kate.  Go  on!  ”  Lisa  whispered,  and  Kate 
started  down  the  long  center  aisle  alone. 

Step,  pause.  Step,  pause.  Trying  to  steady  her  hands,  which 
were  making  the  spray  of  tulips  and  lilacs  quiver,  Kate 
wished  desperately  that  she  were  just  a  bridesmaid  and  could 
match  her  pace  to  Christine’s  or  to  Lisa’s.  But  she  kept  her 
head  high  and  eyes  ahead.  She  knew  she  wasn’t  as  conspicu- 
ous  as  she  imagined.  All  eyes  turned  toward  the  bride. 

At  the  altar  Don  and  his  best  man,  Wally  Stevens,  waited. 
Don  looked  solemn  and  sunburned  and  boyishly  eager,  stand¬ 
ing  very  tall  and  straight.  There  was  a  hush  over  the  church 
as  the  last  organ  note  faded,  and  into  the  silence  fell  the 
grave,  reverential  words: 

Dearly  beloved,  we  are  assembled  here  in  the  presence  of 
God,  to  join  this  Man  and  this  Woman  in  holy  marriage. 

Kate  stood  looking  at  Valerie’s  attentive,  upturned  face, 
and  at  Don’s  firm  profile. 

She  will  be  Mrs.  Donald  Jarrett,  Kate  thought,  trying  to 
accustom  herself  to  the  strangeness  of  the  idea.  Nothing  will 
ever  be  quite  the  same  at  home  again. 

Momentarily  rebellious,  she  resented  Don  for  taking  Val¬ 
erie  away.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  she  wanted  her  sister 
to  be  happy,  and  she  knew  that  Don  was  utterly  sincere  in 
his  promise  to  comfort,  honor,  and  keep  her,  in  sickness  and 
in  health.  Don  would  be  a  good  husband.  He  was  a  fine  boy. 

The  ageless,  beautiful  questions  and  responses  continued. 

Who  giveth  this  Woman  to  be  married  to  this  Man? 

H 


Kate  stepped  forward  for  the  bride’s  bouquet  and  her 
father  placed  Valerie’s  hand  in  Don’s,  then  moved  back  to 
slip  into  the  pew  beside  his  wife. 

Tears  pricked  Kate’s  eyelids  and  she  clenched  her  teeth 
furtively,  determined  not  to  cry.  Think  about  something  else. 
Think  about  what  you’re  going  to  do  with  your  summer. 
Don’t  think  about  the  finality  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  For 
Pete’s  sake! 

Kate’s  heart  pounded  as  she  fought  for  control,  and  she 
was  glad  that  the  two  bouquets  she  held  concealed  her  heavy 
breathing.  She  tried  to  concentrate  on  little  things.  The  ring. 
Ves,  Wally  had  the  ring  all  right.  And  Don  was  slipping  it 
carefully  on  Valerie’s  finger.  Now  it  was  time  for  the  prayer. 
The  prayer  would  help.  Kate  bowed  her  head. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God ,  of  whom  the  whole  family 
in  heaven  and  earth  is  named  .  .  . 

With  the  Amen  Kate  could  raise  her  head,  clear-eyed.  She 
could  even  smile  as  she  handed  Valerie  her  flowers.  She  felt 
as  triumphant  as  the  music  of  Mendelssohn’s  Wedding  March 
as  she  followed  the  bride  and  groom  back  up  the  aisle.  To 
have  come  so  close  to  disgracing  herself  —  and  then  to  have 
been  saved  by  a  prayer! 

Throughout  the  reception  Kate  refused  to  let  herself  think 
of  how  rudderless  she  would  be  without  Valerie.  She  stood 
in  the  receiving  line  and  tried  to  look  as  gracious  and  poised 
as  both  her  mother  and  her  sister,  but  she  felt  that  she  fell 
woefully  short. 

How  did  they  always  know,  instinctively,  the  right  remark? 
How  did  they  always  manage  to  strike  the  proper  note,  adapt¬ 
ing  their  words  to  their  audience?  Dimly,  Kate  felt  that  they 
were  like  well-trained  actresses,  playing  parts  they  loved.  In 
comparison  she  was  a  stumbling  amateur,  forced  into  a  role 
she  couldn’t  possibly  fill. 

It  wasn’t  that  Kate  didn’t  try.  She  tried  almost  too  hard 
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to  copy  Valerie’s  social  grace  and  her  mother’s  mature  tact. 
But  she  had  never  felt  that  she  quite  made  the  grade,  and 
she  doubted,  now,  that  she  ever  would.  Next  year  she  would 
be  going  to  Swarthmore,  Valerie’s  college,  and  she  knew  it 
would  happen  there,  just  as  it  had  in  high  school. 

“  Oh,  yes!  ”  people  would  say.  “  You’re  Valerie  Vale’s  little 
sister.  Valerie  is  such  a  lovely  girl!  ” 

And  Kate  would  agree,  sincerity  in  her  eyes.  And  yet  she 
would  feel  a  nudging  resentment,  though  she  might  be 
ashamed. 

“  For  shame!  ” 

Kate  started  and  flushed,  as  the  spoken  words  collided 
sharply  with  her  thoughts.  It  was  Johnny  Dawson,  reaching 
her  on  his  way  down  the  receiving  line,  and  finding  her,  as 
he  put  it  in  amusement  —  “a  million  miles  away.” 

Kate  stammered  a  reply,  when  she  should  have  been  able 
to  parry  his  thrust  with  a  laughing  retort. 

“  This  is  Christine  Hunter,  Valerie’s  roommate.”  She 
passed  him  on  hastily,  forgetting  to  give  Christine  Johnny’s 
name. 

Johnny  filled  in  the  breach,  teasing  her.  “  The  little  one 
is  confused.”  Kate  turned  to  the  next  guest,  her  flush  deepen¬ 
ing.  From  now  on  she’d  better  mind  her  p’s  and  q’s. 

For  the  next  half  hour  she  paid  strict  attention  to  duty,  and 
then,  sitting  at  the  bride’s  table  next  to  Wally  Stevens,  she 
began  to  ponder  again.  What  feminine  component  did  she 
lack  that  she  had  such  a  dearth  of  small  talk?  Why  couldn’t 
she  just  chatter  along,  as  Christine  seemed  able  to  do?  She 
tried  to  analyze  how  Christine  managed  it,  and  listened  care¬ 
fully  to  what  the  older  girl  was  saying  as  she  leaned  forward 
across  the  table  to  catch  Wally’s  ear. 

“  Wasn’t  the  rector’s  voice  simply  divine?  I  love  men  with 
deep,  rumbly  voices  anyway.” 

Wally’s  voice  was  a  decided  bass,  though  scarcely  as  author- 
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itative  as  the  rector’s,  and  he  preened  perceptibly.  But  I 
couldn’t  say  a  thing  like  that,  Kate  told  herself.  I’d  sound  just 
too  silly  for  words. 

Ices  and  small  cakes  and  demitasses  had  been  served,  and 
the  three-piece  orchestra  was  playing.  Everyone  was  waiting 
for  Valerie  to  dance  with  Don,  but  the  bridal  couple  lingered 
at  the  table,  talking  and  laughing.  Just  when  Kate  started  to 
become  really  anxious,  Valerie  rose,  draped  her  train  grace¬ 
fully  over  one  arm,  and  went  out  on  the  floor  with  Don. 
They  danced  together  slowly  and  easily,  smiling  into  each 
other’s  eyes,  knowing  that  every  glance  in  the  room  was  fol¬ 
lowing  them,  but  not  seeming  to  care  at  all. 

When  the  number  ended  there  was  an  appreciative  ap¬ 
plause,  and  then  other  couples  began  to  dance.  Mr.  Vale  cut 
in  on  Don  in  the  approved  fatherly  fashion,  and  the  recep¬ 
tion  whirled  on. 

Kate  danced  with  Wally  and  with  some  of  the  ushers,  say¬ 
ing  little  because  she  was  afraid  of  saying  the  wrong  thing. 
She  caught  her  Aunt  Dot’s  eye  once,  fixed  on  her  in  quizzical 
amusement,  and  wondered  why  she  should  warrant  such 
consideration.  She  was  doing  her  best  to  fit  in. 

And  it  was  really  a  lovely  party. 

“  It  was  a  beautiful  wedding  and  a  lovely  party,”  Mrs. 
Vale  remarked  happily  later  in  the  evening  after  Valerie  and 
Don  had  been  driven  off  in  a  shower  of  rice,  and  the  brides¬ 
maids  had  departed.  She  sank  thankfully  down  on  the  living- 
room  love  seat  beside  Aunt  Dot.  “  Don’t  you  think  so, 
Stewart?  ” 

Mr.  Vale  nodded.  “  You  bet.  Now  all  I  have  to  do  is  pay 
the  bills.”  His  eyes  twinkled  as  he  looked  from  his  wife  to 
Kate  and  he  shook  a  finger  at  his  daughter  in  a  mock  threat. 
“  Don’t  you  dare  get  married  until  you’re  thirty,  Katy.  I’ve 
got  to  have  time  to  catch  up.’’ 
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Kate  was  sitting  on  the  floor  with  her  shoes  off,  her  bil¬ 
lowing  dress  spread  carefully  out  about  her.  “  Don’t  worry 
about  me,  Daddy,”  she  said  comfortingly.  “  I’ll  never  have  a 
big  wedding.  I  couldn’t  stand  the  strain.  If  I  get  married  at 
all,  I’ll  just  probably  elope.” 

“  Did  you  think  it  was  a  strain,  dear?  I  enjoyed  every  min¬ 
ute  of  it!  ”  Mrs.  Vale  looked  at  her  younger  daughter  in 
surprise. 

And  Aunt  Dot,  to  Kate’s  confusion,  put  her  head  back  on 
the  pillows  of  the  love  seat  and  laughed  as  at  a  secret  joke. 
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Beneath  a  light,  summer-morning  drizzle  the  Vale  house 
slumbered.  Buttonwoods  and  elms  and  maples  caught  the 
gentle  rain  and  the  tires  of  an  occasional  car  passing  through 
Haddonfield  along  King’s  Highway  made  a  swish  on  the  mac¬ 
adam.  Kate  slept,  her  head  burrowed  into  the  pillow.  Her 
soft  hair  was  almost  the  exact  shade  of  her  tanned  cheek  and 
neck,  but  the  freckles  across  her  nose  were  several  shades 
darker,  making  her  look  innocent  and  vulnerable. 

Downstairs  Eva  began  to  move  about  quietly,  and  outside 
a  neighbor’s  beagle  encountered  a  strange  springer  spaniel 
and  raised  his  voice  in  a  whooping  bugle.  Kate  rolled  over 
and  opened  her  eyes. 

What  morning  was  this? 

Sunday. 

Something  seemed  different.  Of  course!  The  house  was 
silent,  empty  of  guests  except  for  Aunt  Dot.  And  Valerie  was 
married  and  gone. 

The  emptiness  communicated  itself  to  Kate’s  stomach,  and 
she  became  alarmingly  wide-awake.  It  could  be  hunger,  she 
told  herself,  and  listened  for  sounds  of  breakfast  prepara¬ 
tions  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  time. 

But  no  rattling  of  pans  betrayed  Eva.  The  early-morning 
hush  prevailed.  Kate  gazed  out  the  window  at  the  almost  in- 


visible  drizzle,  then  let  her  eyes  drift  idly  around  the 
familiar  room. 

Candy-striped  wallpaper,  ruffled  organdy  curtains,  a  Bos¬ 
ton  rocker,  the  old  pine  bureau  with  apple  drawer  pulls,  a 
low-posted  bed. 

Except  for  the  wallpaper,  her  friend  Barbara  Bowen’s 
room  was  almost  identical.  In  fact,  there  were  probably  half 
a  dozen  close  counterparts  in  the  old  houses  along  King’s 
Highway,  where  family  antiques  or  inexpensive  pieces  picked 
up  from  local  dealers  were  the  rule. 

Only  a  few  touches  were  individual.  Above  Kate’s  small 
desk  hung  a  poster,  one  of  several  she  had  designed  for  the 
Cooper  Hospital  Flower  Mart  last  spring,  and  on  her  bureau 
was  a  lamp  made  from  an  old  tin  coffeepot  and  decorated 
with  hearts  and  flowers  a  la  Peter  Hunt. 

Kate  had  first  learned  about  Peter  Hunt  at  the  Haddon- 
field  Library,  where  she  had  come  across  a  book  full  of  his 
gay  peasant  decoration  and  borne  it  eagerly  home.  She  had 
copied  industriously  the  basic  strokes  the  Provincetown  artist 
endorsed,  and  as  studiously  had  imitated  his  frisky  designs. 

Peter  Hunt  decorations  also  brightened  an  ancient  shirt¬ 
waist  box,  discovered  by  Kate  in  the  attic  when  she  had  been 
searching  for  a  repository  for  her  summer  play  clothes. 

She  had  ripped  off  the  outmoded  straw  covering,  sand¬ 
papered  the  wood,  and  then  spent  many  happy  hours  paint¬ 
ing  it  intricately.  Antiqued  and  varnished,  the  box  looked 
quite  professional,  and  Kate  considered  it  now  —  as  she  had 
many  times  —  with  pride. 

She’d  take  it  to  college  with  her  in  the  fall,  Kate  decided. 
But  instead  of  being  swept  by  happy  anticipation  at  the 
thought  of  going  away  to  school,  the  gnawing  sensation  in  her 
stomach  increased. 

Required  chemistry,  advanced  math,  a  course  in  world 
affairs,  freshman  themes  —  Kate  had  already  explored  the 
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possibilities  of  the  curriculum,  which  left  little  time  for  work 
in  the  art  department,  where  she  would  have  chosen  to  spend 
most  of  her  days. 

A  well-rounded  education.  A  good  classical  background. 
These  were  the  important  things,  these  the  tenets  that  her 
mother  and  father,  both  Swarthmore  graduates,  held  dear. 

And  Valerie  had  breezed  right  through  the  courses  that 
struck  sheer  terror  in  Kate’s  reluctant  heart.  Oh,  well  .  .  . 

Kate  stretched  and  put  her  hands  behind  her  head,  pushing 
the  hair  away  from  her  neck,  and  just  as  she  did  so  the  door 
opened  a  crack  and  Aunt  Dot’s  smooth  voice  said  softly, 
“  Katy?  ” 

“  I’m  awake.  Come  on  in.”  Kate  raised  herself  on  her  el¬ 
bows  and  smiled. 

Her  young  aunt  smiled  back,  and  closed  the  door  behind 
her.  She  was  wearing  white  silk  pajamas  with  maroon  piping 
and  a  matching  monogrammed  robe.  “  I’m  the  restless  type,” 
she  announced  ruefully.  “  On  a  perfect  morning  for  sleep¬ 
ing,  I  have  to  wake  up  at  seven  o’clock.” 

“  I  know  how  it  is,”  said  Kate.  “  I’ve  been  lying  here  for 
half  an  hour,  just  thinking.” 

“  Thinking?  About  what?  ”  Aunt  Dot  started  to  wander 
idly  around  the  room. 

“  Oh,  nothing  much.  Just  —  things.” 

Unexpectedly  Aunt  Dot  whirled  about.  “  Kate,  are  you 
unhappy?  ”  she  asked  abruptly. 

“  Unhappy?  Why,  no.  At  least  I  don’t  think  so.  Why?  ” 

Dorothy  Carter  shrugged.  “  I  don’t  know.  I  just  wondered.” 
She  seemed  to  want  to  change  the  subject,  and  stooped  down 
to  run  her  finger  over  the  surface  of  the  renovated  chest. 
“  You  do  this?  ” 

Kate  nodded.  “  It  was  an  old  shirtwaist  box  of  grand¬ 
mother’s.” 

Aunt  Dot’s  mouth  curved  in  a  flickering  smile.  “  A  relic 
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of  Gibson-girl  days,  I  suppose.”  She  examined  the  chest  more 
closely.  “  Do  you  originate  as  well  as  you  copy?  ” 

Kate  was  caught  off  guard.  She  stammered.  “What  do  you 
mean?  ” 

“  This  is  copied,  isn’t  it?  From  a  Peter  Hunt  piece?  ” 
Animation  lighted  Kate’s  face.  “  Peter  Hunt.  Yes!  You’ve 
heard  of  him?  ” 

“  I  know  him.” 

“  Know  him?  ”  Kate  couldn’t  believe  it.  “  Really?  ” 

“  Really!  ”  Aunt  Dot  laughed.  “  I’m  a  buyer  for  the  store 
now,  remember?  And  I’ve  had  occasion  to  buy  some  furniture 
and  knickknacks  from  Peter  in  the  past  couple  of  years.” 
Kate  was  thrilled.  “  What’s  he  like?  ” 

Her  aunt  considered.  “  Slightly  mad.  But  also  awfully  nice. 
And  with  a  perfectly  charming  philosophy.  Very  young  in 
heart,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.” 

Kate  wasn’t  sure  that  she  quite  understood,  but  she  nodded 
anyway,  and  clambered  out  of  bed.  “  I  have  some  other  things 
I’ve  done  —  small  things.  Would  you  like  to  see  them?  ” 

“  Of  course.” 

So  Kate  knelt  in  front  of  the  painted  chest,  which  she 
hadn’t  used  for  play  clothes  after  all,  and  raised  the  lid.  From 
it  she  took  a  small  tray,  a  pair  of  crude  candlesticks,  two  metal 
flowerpots,  and  a  pint-sized  watering  can,  all  painted  with 
similar  peasant  designs.  Dorothy  Carter  examined  them 
critically. 

“  Very  interesting,”  she  said  finally. 

“  They  were  fun  to  do,”  Kate  said.  “  Oh,  it’s  just  play 
painting,  really!  ”  She  paused,  then  tried  to  explain  some¬ 
thing.  “  But  it’s  relaxing,  sort  of.” 

Aunt  Dot’s  eyes  were  understanding.  “  Do  you  have  any¬ 
thing  else?  Anything  —  creative?  ” 

“Not  much.  Just  some  school  projects — things  like 
that  —  ”  Kate’s  glance  indicated  the  poster,  and  her  aunt 
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went  over  and  looked  at  it,  then  suggested  casually,  “  Show 
me  whatever  else  you  have.” 

So  Kate  brought  out  some  crayon  sketches,  a  wallpaper 
design  done  in  tempera,  and  some  rather  bad  attempts  at 
water  color,  for  which  she  apologized. 

“  I’m  no  good  at  all,  but  I’d  love  to  really  study,  someday.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  someday?  ”  asked  Aunt  Dot,  with  the 
same  quizzical  expression  Kate  had  apprehended  at  the 
wedding  reception. 

The  girl  hesitated.  “  Well,  there’s  college,  and  then  —  ” 

“  Then  what?  ” 

Kate  was  suddenly  impatient.  “  Oh,  I  suppose  I’ll  do  what 
all  the  other  girls  do  —  go  away  to  school  for  four  years,  get 
a  job  somewhere  and  work  for  a  while  until  I  get  married. 
Isn’t  that  the  routine?  ” 

“  You  make  it  sound  frightfully  uninviting.” 

Kate  chuckled.  “  Just  at  the  moment  I  can’t  get  all  steamed 
up  over  the  prospect,  but  Mother  says  that  I’ll  probably  out¬ 
grow  it,  that  this  is  just  a  phase.” 

Aunt  Dot  went  over  and  curled  up,  cross-legged,  at  the 
foot  of  Kate’s  bed.  “  I  wonder,”  she  murmured.  Rocking  back 
and  forth,  she  hugged  her  knees.  “  What  are  you  going  to  do 
this  summer,  Kate?  ” 

Surprised  by  the  question,  Kate  said:  “  The  usual  thing. 
Tennis  and  swimming  with  the  girls,  some  bridge  in  the 
afternoons.  I  suppose  I’ll  need  to  get  some  clothes  together 
for  school  in  the  fall.  And  Barbara  Bowen,  a  girl  who  lives 
just  around  the  corner,  wants  me  to  visit  her  for  a  week  in 
Beach  Haven.” 

“  Will  you  enjoy  that?  ” 

“  I  guess  so.  It’s  just  what  I’ve  always  done.” 

“  You  sound  positively  jaded,  Kate.”  Aunt  Dot’s  voice  be¬ 
came  sharp.  “  You’re  too  young  to  take  such  an  attitude.  If 
you’re  bored  by  the  prospect,  why  don’t  you  get  out  and  do 
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something  different?  ” 

Kate  looked  astonished.  “  But  what?  Valerie  never  —  ” 

Aunt  Dot  almost  snorted.  “  Valerie!  ”  she  cut  in.  “  Oh, 
Valerie’s  a  darling  and  all  that,  but  I  do  think  it’s  time  you 
stopped  padding  along  in  her  footsteps,  Katy.  You’re  not  like 
Valerie  and  you  never  will  be.” 

Big-eyed,  and  rather  sadly,  Kate  said,  “  I  know.” 

Her  aunt  got  down  off  the  bed  and  came  briskly  across  the 
room  to  shake  her  gently.  “  And  you  don’t  want  to  be,”  she 
said,  laying  special  stress  on  each  word. 

“Oh,  but  I  do!  ”  Kate  insisted.  “Why,  Valerie’s  always 
been  the  most  popular  —  ” 

“  Look,  Katy,”  Aunt  Dot  broke  in  again,  “  popularity 
isn’t  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  existence.  It’s  fine  for  some 
people,  but  the  social  whirl  that  Valerie  and  your  mother 
love  just  isn’t  your  meat.  Can’t  you  see?  I’ve  never  had  a 
chance  to  really  watch  you  before,  but  everything’s  such  an 
effort,  and  you  feel  sort  of  submerged.  Don't  you?  Tell  me 
the  truth!  ” 

Such  candor  frightened  Kate,  but  she  tried  to  be  honest 
with  herself  when  she  replied,  barely  above  a  whisper,  “  I 
guess  that’s  the  way  it  is.” 

She  might  have  said  more,  but  a  knock  on  the  door  inter¬ 
rupted  them.  “  Kate?  Awake,  dear?  ” 

It  was  Dorothy  Carter  who  replied,  “  Caroline?  ”  and 
turned  to  open  the  door.  “  We’re  just  having  an  early-morn¬ 
ing  gabfest  like  a  couple  of  high-school  girls.” 

Mrs.  Vale  looked  at  her  younger  sister  in  affectionate 
amusement.  “  And  I’ve  been  tiptoeing  around,  because  I 
thought  all  New  York  businesswomen  were  exhausted  over 
week  ends  and  made  a  fetish  of  sleeping  till  noon.” 

The  aroma  of  broiling  bacon  was  drifting  up  the  stairs, 
and  Dot  sniffed  eagerly.  “  Anything  that  smells  as  good  as 
that  would  awaken  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Do  I  have  to  get  dressed 
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or  may  I  eat  in  my  robe?  ” 

“You  know  perfectly  well  that  you’ll  do  exactly  as  you 
choose.’’  Mrs.  Vale’s  eyes  twinkled.  “  Breakfast  in  five  min¬ 
utes  —  ready  or  not.” 

Of  course,  at  breakfast  everybody  talked  about  the  wed¬ 
ding.  And  afterward  Kate,  with  her  mother  and  aunt,  at¬ 
tacked  the  monumental  task  of  rewrapping  and  cataloguing 
the  wedding  gifts.  After  a  couple  of  hours’  work  Mrs.  Vale 
called  a  halt.  “  Kate  and  I  can  finish  up  tomorrow,”  she  said. 
“  Let’s  just  be  lazy  for  the  rest  of  the  day.” 

So  the  entire  family  had  lunch  on  the  porch,  and  afterward 
Kate  wandered  over  to  Barbara’s,  to  discuss  Valerie’s  wedding 
for  still  another  time.  When  she  came  home,  her  aunt  was 
preparing  to  leave,  dressed  in  a  mint-green  shantung  suit  and 
a  big  milan  hat.  She  kissed  Kate  lightly  on  the  forehead,  and 
said,  ambiguously:  “  You’ll  be  hearing  from  me.  And  if  you 
find  anything  missing,  don’t  call  in  the  cops.  It’s  all  in  a 
good  cause.” 

“  What  —  ”  Kate  started,  but  her  father  was  honking  the 
horn  of  his  car  insistently  from  the  curb. 

“  Dot,  d’you  want  to  miss  that  train?  ” 

From  the  steps,  Kate  and  her  mother  waved  good-by,  while 
Aunt  Dot  ran  down  the  walk  on  clicking  heels. 

“  What  was  Dot  talking  about?  ”  Mrs.  Vale  asked  vaguely. 
“  Have  you  any  idea?  ” 

“  Not  the  foggiest  notion,”  Kate  replied. 

Her  mother  shrugged.  “  Sometimes  I  think  my  younger 
sister  is  a  little  daffy,  but  maybe  that’s  what  makes  her  so 
attractive,”  she  sighed. 

It  wasn’t  until  several  days  later,  when  Kate  was  rummag¬ 
ing  in  her  painted  chest  for  something  she  might  contribute 
to  the  Junior  Fortnightly  Bazaar,  that  she  discovered  that 
the  tray,  the  candlesticks,  the  watering  can,  and  one  of  the 
flowerpots  were  gone. 
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“  I  don’t  know  whether  to  be  terribly  excited  or  terribly 
scared.  The  most  amazing  thing  has  happened!  ”  Kate  told 
her  friend  Barbara  Bowen,  as  they  sat  together  that  evening 
on  the  top  rail  of  the  board  fence  enclosing  the  old  Ken¬ 
worthy  property. 

A  new  moon  floated  in  the  sky,  pale  but  sharply  visible  in 
the  late  twilight.  The  longest  day  of  the  year  was  approach¬ 
ing,  and  the  dusk  lasted  long  after  the  dinner  hour. 

“  You’d  better  begin  at  the  beginning,”  suggested  Barbara, 
who  was  extremely  literal  and  liked  her  stories  told  in  order, 
without  the  backflashes  and  side  excursions  in  which  Kate 
frequently  indulged. 

“  Well,  it  was  just  this  morning  that  I  found  the  candle¬ 
sticks  and  watering  can  and  things  gone,”  Kate  explained, 
her  slim  young  body  tense,  her  eyes  holding  Barbara’s.  “  Of 
course  I  thought,  Could  Aunt  Dot  have  taken  them?  But  then 
it  didn’t  seem  likely  she  would  have  had  any  idea  of  maybe 
selling  them  in  the  store,  because,  after  all,  they’re  just 
copies.”  Kate  waved  a  hand  to  dismiss  such  trifles  and  edged 
forward  earnestly. 

“  Then  tonight,  during  dinner,  the  telephone  rang.  Eva 
answered  and  it  was  for  Mother.  Aunt  Dot  was  calling  from 
New  York.” 

“  So?  ”  put  in  Barbara,  twisting  a  lock  of  her  shoulder- 


length  brown  hair  around  one  finger. 

“  Well,  you  know  where  the  phone  is  —  in  the  hall  —  and 
Eva  brought  in  the  strawberries  for  dessert  and  asked  me  to 
serve,  and  I  couldn’t  hear  a  thing  that  was  being  said,  prac¬ 
tically,  because  Dad  chose  that  precise  moment  to  tell  me  all 
about  the  Flag  Day  tournament  at  the  golf  club,  but  I  could 
tell  the  conversation  was  about  me.”  Kate  paused  momen¬ 
tarily  for  breath. 

“  After  about  ten  minutes  Mother  came  back  —  ” 

“  Ten  minutes!  ”  Barbara  sounded  shocked.  “  Your  Aunt 
Dot  doesn’t  care  how  she  spends  her  money,  does  she?  ” 

“Now  listen  —  ”  Kate  resented  the  interruption.  “Dad 
said,  ‘  What’s  the  matter,  Caroline  —  has  Dot  run  off  with  a 
window  dresser?  ’ 

“  And  Mother  said:  ‘  It’s  almost  as  crazy.  She  seems  to  have 
the  fantastic  notion  that  Kate  would  like  to  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  Provincetown  —  out  on  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod,  you 
know  —  painting  with  some  artist  by  the  name  of  Peter 
Hunt.’  ” 

Kate  sat  back,  both  hands  clinging  to  the  top  board  of 
the  fence,  to  consider  the  effect  of  this  bombshell.  But  Bar¬ 
bara  seemed  disappointingly  deaf  to  its  detonation.  “  Peter 
Hunt?  ”  Her  smooth  forehead  wrinkled  in  concentration. 
“  Isn’t  he  the  guy  —  ?  ” 

Kate  nodded  vigorously.  “  The  same  onel  ” 

“  Golly  Ned!  ”  Barbara  intoned. 

Now  she  sounded  properly  impressed,  so  Kate  hurried  on. 
“  Well,  you  never  heard  such  an  uproar.  I  was  bowled  over 
—  but  utterly!  And  poor  Dad  was  completely  confused. 
Mother  couldn’t  seem  to  understand  what  it  was  all  about, 
quite,  but  it  seems  Aunt  Dot,  who  knows  Peter  Hunt  —  ” 

“  You  hadn’t  told  me  that.” 

“  Well,  she  does.  She  buys  some  of  his  things  for  the  store. 
Anyway,  Aunt  Dot  sent  some  of  the  stuff  I’d  painted  up  to 
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Provincetown,  for  him  to  look  over.  It  seems  every  summer 
Mr.  Hunt  takes  a  group  of  apprentices  and  they  work  in  his 
shop  —  it’s  called  the  Peasant  Village  —  and  paint  under  his 
direction.  They’re  mostly  young  people,  Aunt  Dot  says,  and 
she  told  Mother  she  thought  it  would  be  a  wonderful  expe¬ 
rience  for  me.” 

“  What  did  your  mother  say?  ”  asked  practical  Barbara. 

Some  of  the  fire  died  out  of  Kate’s  eyes.  “  Mother  wasn’t 
so  sure.  Aunt  Dot  explained  that  I’d  get  paid  enough  to  live 
on,  and  that  other  girls  seventeen,  and  even  younger,  have 
gone  up  there  to  work,  but  that  didn’t  seem  to  cut  any  ice 
with  Mother.” 

Barbara  nodded  understandingly. 

“  It  just  isn’t  anything  that  any  girl  we  know  in  Haddon- 
field  has  ever  done.” 

“  That  makes  a  difference,”  Barbara  admitted. 

“  Mother’s  funny  about  artists,”  Kate  said  slowly,  cocking 
her  head  to  one  side  and  thinking  aloud.  “  She  gets  a  mental 
picture  of  Greenwich  Village  —  sort  of  a  movie  version  — 
and  gets  as  skittery  as  a  surprised  hen.  The  funny  part  of  it 
is,  I  know  exactly  how  she  feels.  With  one  part  of  my  mind 
I  feel  the  same  way,  but  with  the  other  part  I  want  to  go, 
desperately,  just  to  do  something  completely  different  from 
anything  I’ve  ever  done  before.” 

Barbara  looked  at  Kate  in  some  surprise;  this  was  a  desire 
she  didn’t  share  nor  even  quite  understand.  “  How  long  do 
you  have  to  work  each  day?  ”  she  asked,  attacking  a  new  angle 
of  the  subject. 

“  Eight  to  five.” 

Barbara  whistled.  “  That  long?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  it  will  seem  long  if  I’m  painting.”  Kate  was 
beginning  to  think  in  the  positive  future  tense  rather  than 
the  subjunctive.  “  Of  course,  as  Aunt  Dot  explained,  I’ll  go 
up  on  trial.  If  my  work  doesn’t  measure  up  to  the  work  of 
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the  other  artists,  Mr.  Hunt  can  fire  me.  Aunt  Dot  says  he 
always  figures  that  a  couple  of  weeks  will  tell  the  tale.” 

“  When  did  you  learn  all  this?  ”  Barbara  asked. 

“  When  we  called  Aunt  Dot  back.” 

“  Then  is  it  all  settled?  ” 

Kate  nodded,  half  elated,  half  timid  about  the  venture. 
“  Definitely.  I  was  getting  to  that.  As  I  told  you,  Mother 
wasn’t  exactly  enthusiastic.  Right  on  the  heels  of  Valerie’s 
wedding  and  everything,  I  suppose  it  caught  her  at  a  bad 
time.  But  then  Dad,  the  lamb,  came  through  with  the  most 
beautiful  idea.  He  said  if  I  went  to  Cape  Cod,  then  Mother 
could  go  to  California  with  him  when  he  goes  out  on  business 
next  month,  and  that  fixed  everything.  Isn’t  that  slick?  ” 

Barbara  shook  her  head  as  though  she  were  a  little  dazed. 
“  The  world  and  the  Vales  do  move,”  she  murmured. 

“  But  honestly,  Barbara,  isn’t  it  wonderful?  ” 

“  I  suppose  it’s  wonderful  if  you  think  it  is.”  Barbara 
sounded  unconvinced.  “  But  as  far  as  I’m  concerned  I  don’t 
want  to  go  to  work  until  I  have  to.  I  think  it  would  be  fun 
to  go  to  Cape  Cod  for  the  summer  if  you  could  just  sail  and 
swim  and  loaf  —  but  work  from  eight  till  five?  Not  for  me!  ” 

Kate  looked  disappointed.  “  Painting  isn’t  work,”  she  tried 
to  explain.  “  At  least  it  doesn’t  seem  like  work.”  Her  chin 
came  up  with  just  a  trace  of  belligerence.  She  didn’t  want 
Barbara  or  anyone  else  to  knock  the  wind  out  of  her  sails. 

Yet,  walking  home  later,  alone  in  the  soft  June  darkness, 
Kate  realized  that  Barbara  had  managed  to  do  just  that.  The 
pinprick  of  doubt  she  had  felt  became  a  knife  thrust.  Sup¬ 
pose  she  got  to  Provincetown  and  discovered  she  just  hated 
it?  Suppose  she  felt  lonely  and  awkward  and  alien?  Sup¬ 
pose  —  as  at  home  here  — -  she  lacked  the  ability  really  to 
fit  in? 

The  streets  of  Haddonfield  seemed  familiar  and  friendly, 
the  arched  maples  sheltering.  Chew’s  Landing  Road,  Avon- 
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dale  Avenue,  King’s  Highway.  They  were  names  to  be 
trusted,  to  cling  to.  Kate  walked  slowly  past  the  old  clapboard 
houses,  set  back  on  their  green  lawns.  She  wished  she  were  a 
more  positive  person,  like  Aunt  Dot.  She  wished  she  could 
sustain  the  mood  of  expectation  in  which  she  had  started  out 
to  meet  Barbara.  She  wished  she  didn’t  suddenly  feel  home¬ 
sick,  before  she  had  even  gone  away! 

It  was  well  that  the  die  was  cast,  that  the  next  two  days  of 
hurried  preparation  left  Kate  little  time  to  brood.  It  was 
arranged  that  she  should  stay  overnight  with  her  aunt  in 
New  York  City,  then  take  the  Cape  Codder  to  Yarmouth, 
changing  from  train  to  bus  for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

Mrs.  Vale  kissed  her  daughter  good-by  with  trepidation. 
“  Daddy  will  send  you  our  itinerary,”  she  promised.  “  You 
know  you  can  always  get  in  touch  with  us,  if  anything  goes 
wrong.” 

Kate  smiled  with  more  confidence  than  she  felt.  “  Nothing 
will  go  wrong.”  Yet  she  felt  more  like  a  freshman  in  high 
school  than  a  potential  freshman  in  college  as  she  waved 
good-by  from  the  steps  of  the  New  York  express.  Her  mother 
seemed  very  dear  to  her,  and  both  California  and  Cape  Cod 
seemed  very  far  away. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New  York  Aunt  Dot  was 
waiting  for  her  and  her  welcoming  smile  gave  Kate  new  con¬ 
fidence. 

“  Greetings!  ”  she  cried,  coming  up  to  take  her  niece  by 
both  shoulders  and  give  her  a  brief  peck  on  the  forehead. 
“  How  do  your  wings  feel?  ” 

“  A  little  wobbly,”  Kate  admitted,  responding  to  her  aunt’s 
humor  with  a  grin. 

“  They’ll  stiffen  up,”  Aunt  Dot  reassured  her.  She  tucked 
her  arm  through  Kate’s  and  directed  the  porter  to  the  taxi 
stand.  “  We’ll  check  your  bags  at  Grand  Central,  then  go  on 
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to  a  little  French  restaurant  I  know  on  the  East  Side.  That 
is”  —  she  looked  at  Kate  questioningly  —  “if  you  like 
French  food.” 

“  Oh,  yes!  ”  Kate  really  was  overwhelmed  at  being  thus 
consulted.  It  made  her  feel  momentarily  adult  to  be  treated 
like  an  equal  by  her  attractive  young  aunt,  and  she  wouldn’t 
have  admitted  for  the  world  that  her  acquaintance  with 
foreign  cooking  of  any  kind  was  extremely  sketchy. 

The  ride  across  town  was  breath-taking.  With  a  noncha¬ 
lance  that  apparently  seemed  normal  to  Kate’s  aunt,  the 
driver  dodged  in  and  out  among  cars  and  trucks  to  gain  an 
extra  inch  in  the  heavy  traffic.  Accustomed  to  the  more  lei¬ 
surely  pace  of  Philadelphia,  which  people  in  Haddonfield 
customarily  designated  as  simply  “  the  city,”  Kate  had  to 
stifle  an  impulse  to  cling  to  the  edge  of  her  seat.  But  finally 
the  journey  was  accomplished,  the  bags  checked,  and  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  more  Kate  sat  opposite  Dorothy  Carter  at  a 
small  table  with  a  checked  cloth  and  a  basket  of  French  bread 
in  the  center. 

“  Now,”  Aunt  Dot  said  briskly,  “  what  will  you  have?  Or 
will  you  trust  me  to  order  for  you,  Kate?  ” 

Kate  had  few  of  the  qualities  of  a  protagonist,  but  the  sight 
of  the  word  “  mussels  ”  near  the  head  of  the  menu  alarmed 
her.  Her  eyes  swooped  down  the  left-hand  column.  “  I  think 
I’d  like  some  chicken,  please,”  she  said. 

Miss  Carter  spoke  rapidiy  to  the  waiter.  “  Merci,  Mademoi 
selle.”  The  man  bobbed  his  head  several  times,  scribbling 
something  on  a  pad  as  he  did  so,  and  moved  off. 

Kate  was  smitten  with  self-consciousness.  As  her  aunt  tried 
to  engage  her  in  conversation  her  glance  kept  straying  around 
the  small  room  and  her  mind  became  uncomfortably  blank. 
She  wondered  whether  she  would  ever  acquire  Valerie’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  disregard  her  surroundings.  There  was  so  alarmingly 
much  that  she  must  learn  before  she  really  grew  up. 
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And  it  occurred  to  Kate,  in  that  moment,  that  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  more  time.  Seventeen  wasn’t  exactly  young. 
Lots  of  girls  got  engaged  and  some  of  them  even  got  married 
at  seventeen.  What  catalytic  agent  changed  them  suddenly 
from  children  to  women?  How  did  they  acquire  quick  ma¬ 
turity  and  poise? 

“  Feeling  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  Kate?  ”  Aunt  Dot’s  voice 
was  laughing,  and  her  eyes  crinkled  at  the  corners.  She  was 
teasing,  but  Kate  knew  it  was  kindly  teasing.  She  could  nod 
in  wry  admission. 

“  A  guppy,”  she  said. 

Aunt  Dot  laughed  aloud.  “  I  love  you  when  you  let  your¬ 
self  go.”  She  edged  forward  to  rest  her  elbows  lightly  on  the 
edge  of  the  little  table.  “  You  know,  I  think  you’re  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  fun  this  summei,  Kate.  I’m  terribly  glad  it  all 
worked  out.” 

“I  —  I  want  to  thank  you,  Aunt  Dot  —  ”  Kate  started,  but 
her  aunt  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 

“  Don’t  let’s  be  formal,  Katy.  You  can  thank  me  best  by 
just  being  yourself.”  She  leaned  back  and  murmured,  caress¬ 
ing  the  words  as  she  said  them, 

“  '  This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true. 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man/ 

They’re  lovely  lines,  Kate,  and  important  ones.” 

Kate  nodded,  surprised  to  hear  her  aunt  quote  Shake¬ 
speare.  She  had  a  feeling  that  Aunt  Dot  was  trying  to  tell  her 
something,  in  an  indirect  way.  “  Be  yourself.”  That  was  all 
very  well  and  good  for  Aunt  Dot  to  advise.  But  how  could 
you  know  yourself,  when  you  felt  as  unformed  and  inept  as 
Kate  did  at  this  very  minute?  She  wished  she  could  explain.. 
She  wished  she  could  put  some  of  her  doubts  and  inward 
searching  into  words.  But  all  she  could  do  was  feel  relieved 
that  their  waiter  was  appearing  with  the  dinner,  and  com* 
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ment  of  the  chicken,  “  My,  that  looks  good!  ” 

After  dinner  they  went  to  the  Music  Hall  at  Radio  City, 
to  be  entertained  by  a  new  movie  starring  an  English  actress 
and  by  the  incredible  routine  of  forty-eight  live  marionettes 
dancing  with  trained  grace  and  precision  as  one  person. 

It  was  the  first  time  Kate  had  ever  seen  the  Rockettes,  and 
she  was  astonished  and  a  little  appalled  by  their  dexterity. 
“  Wouldn’t  you  think,”  she  murmured  to  her  aunt,  “  that 
once  in  a  while  one  of  them  would  kick  the  wrong  way,  just 
for  the  heck  of  it?  ” 

Aunt  Dot  chuckled.  “  They  don’t  employ  rebels  for  chorus 
work,”  she  whispered  back. 

The  ballet  Kate  frankly  adored.  She  leaned  forward  in 
breathless  concentration,  and  when  the  vast  curtain  was 
drawn,  she  sat  back  and  sighed  in  satisfaction.  “  Now  that 
was  really  something!  ” 

Her  aunt  smiled  at  the  inadequacy  of  Kate’s  words,  but  she 
agreed  with  her  sentiment.  “  You’re  a  girl  after  my  own 
heart,”  she  said. 

Afterward,  riding  uptown  on  a  Fifth  Avenue  bus,  she  tried 
to  draw  her  niece  out.  “  What  made  you  like  the  ballet  espe¬ 
cially?  ”  she  asked. 

Kate  tried  to  think.  “  Every  position  is  like  a  picture,”  she 
said  finally.  “  No  wonder  artists  love  to  paint  dancers  at  the 
practice  barre  or  tying  their  ballet  shoes!  ” 

Dorothy  Carter’s  eyes  widened  knowingly  and  she  nodded 
her  head  ever  so  little.  “  Kate,”  she  said  after  a  while,  “  if 
you  ever  decide  —  definitely  —  that  you  want  to  be  an  artist, 
don’t  let  anybody  dissuade  you.  Will  you  promise  me  that?  ” 

“  That’s  a  hard  thing  to  promise.”  Kate  was  too  essentially 
honest  to  accede  out  of  mere  politeness.  “  So  many  things 
enter  in  —  the  way  Mother  and  Dad  feel  about  college,  the 
fact  that  I  probably  wouldn’t  know  for  years  whether  I  have 
ability  or  just  an  aptitude  —  ”  Her  voice  trailed  off. 
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“  But  you  re  the  person  to  decide  what  you  want  to  do,”  * 
Aunt  Dot  insisted.  “  Don’t  let  your  parents  make  up  your 
mind  for  you.  Perhaps  college  will  be  the  answer.  Perhaps 
not.  Maybe  you’ll  want  the  specialized  education  that  only 
art  school  can  give.  When  you  decide,  Kate,  stick  to  your 
guns.” 
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Prickles  like  a  thousand  little  needles  stung  Kate’s  back.  She 
pulled  away  from  the  plush-covered  train  seat  and  sat  side¬ 
ways,  staring  out  idly  at  the  green  Connecticut  countryside. 
This  was  going  to  be  a  long  day. 

In  the  seat  directly  in  front  of  her  a  young  mother  with 
two  restless  small  children  tried  to  keep  order,  and  in  the 
seat  opposite  an  elderly  man,  portly  and  red-faced,  dozed 
with  his  hands  folded  across  his  stomach.  Two  young  high- 
school  girls  on  their  way  to  a  sailing  camp  on  the  Cape  were 
being  very  vocal  about  it  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  but  the 
regular  rise  and  fall  of  his  breathing  was  undisturbed. 

The  train  pulled  into  New  Haven  ten  minutes  late.  A  few 
passengers  got  off  and  twice  as  many  got  on,  among  them  a 
hatless  young  man  with  short-cropped,  violently  red  hair 
who  butted  a  big  traveling  bag  ahead  of  him  with  an  effective 
kind  of  knee  action,  then  dropped  it  in  the  aisle  directly 
beside  Kate. 

“  This  seat  taken?  ” 

Kate  picked  up  her  handbag,  a  wicker  affair  with  a  canvas 
top  that  was  in  vogue  that  season,  collected  three  magazines 
donated  by  Aunt  Dot,  and  said,  “  No.” 

“  Fine!  ”  With  a  really  Herculean  heave,  the  young  man 
sent  his  bulging  suitcase  to  the  overhead  rack,  then  dropped 
into  the  seat  beside  Kate.  “  Golly,  it’s  hot!  ”  he  offered. 


For  this  early  in  the  season,  you’re  so  right,  Kate  had  the 
impulse  to  say,  but  somehow  the  words  came  out  differently. 
She  could  manage  only  a  restrained,  “  It  is.” 

The  young  man  quirked  one  eyebrow.  “  I  won’t  bite.” 

Kate  had  to  smile.  She  supposed  the  girls  across  the  aisle 
behind  the  fat  man  were  giggling  about  this  encounter,  and 
it  occurred  to  her  that  they’d  call  it  a  “  pickup.”  She  tried  to 
cover  the  smile  and  look  dignified  and  affronted,  but  she 
didn’t  quite  succeed. 

The  boy  took  out  a  handkerchief  and  patted  the  beads  of 
perspiration  on  his  freckled  forehead.  “  I’ll  bet,”  he  said  as 
though  he  were  holding  a  conversation  with  himself,  “  that 
you’re  going  to  Sandwich  to  visit  your  Great-aunt  Harriet, 
and  that  your  mother  has  made  you  promise,  on  your  word 
of  honor,  not  to  engage  in  desultory  conversation  with  any 
strange  young  men.” 

Kate  knew  that  she  was  being  teased,  even  ridiculed,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  seemed  prissy.  She  flushed  in  spite  of  herself 
and  bit  her  lower  lip,  keeping  her  eyes  straight  ahead. 

The  boy  beside  her  lounged  back  comfortably  in  the  seat 
and  crossed  his  legs,  looking  utterly  relaxed  and  ingenuous. 
“  Or  could  it  be  that  your  father  is  a  Harvard  man  and  that 
anyone  boarding  a  train  at  New  Haven  is  suspect?  ”  He 
snapped  his  fingers.  “  That  must  be  it!  ” 

How  would  Valerie  have  handled  this  situation,  Kate  won¬ 
dered?  She  didn’t  know  whether  to  maintain  an  air  of  de¬ 
corum  or  whether  to  counter  the  young  man’s  thrusts  with 
some  sort  of  smart  comeback.  She  could  say,  “  My  father  once 
murdered  a  Yale  freshman,  but  I’m  keeping  it  a  family 
secret.”  Would  that  be  smart  or  just  silly?  Kate  compromised 
by  saying  nothing,  although  she  looked  a  little  less  stern. 

The  conductor  was  pausing  by  their  seat,  saying,  “  New 
Haven  tickets,  please.” 

Out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  Kate  watched  the  boy  beside 
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her  fumble  in  a  slender  wallet  and  bring  out  a  ticket  to  Yar¬ 
mouth,  the  stop  where  she  was  scheduled  to  change  to  a  Prov- 
incetown  bus.  Somehow  the  fact  that  they  had  the  same 
destination  established  a  basis  for  acquaintanceship.  When 
the  conductor  had  walked  on  and  the  young  man  turned  to 
her  again,  she  was  prepared  to  answer  him. 

“  Are  you  going  to  break  down  and  be  civil  or  must  I  take 
refuge  in  the  small  fry  across  the  aisle?  ”  He  indicated  the 
two  girl  campers  with  a  backward  jerk  of  his  head. 

“  I’m  just  a  little  breathless,”  Kate  told  him  without  an¬ 
swering  his  question.  “  Do  you  always  corral  your  entertain¬ 
ment  in  such  a  highhanded  way?  ” 

“  Time  is  fleeting,”  the  young  man  shrugged.  “  But  for 
my  rugged  determination  we  might  have  been  halfway  to 
New  London  before  one  word  of  encouragement  crossed  your 
lips.” 

“  If  you  call  that  encouragement!  ”  Kate  raised  her  eye¬ 
brows. 

“Look  at  me,”  the  boy  said  unexpectedly.  “No  —  turn 
your  head  a  little  more  to  the  right.  Not  pretty,  but  really 
quite  interesting.  A  good  chin  line.” 

Kate  was  beginning  to  fume.  There  was  something  about 
this  strange  young  man  that  she  found  intensely  irritating. 
Lifting  the  chin  in  question  a  full  inch,  she  snapped  back, 
“  Firm,  I  hope?  ” 

“  Oh,  quite  firm,”  replied  the  boy,  “  though  a  little  im¬ 
mature.”  He  met  her  stormy  eyes  with  amused  assurance. 
“  By  the  way,  I  didn’t  catch  the  name?  ” 

“  Melinda  Brown,”  said  Kate  promptly. 

The  young  man’s  eyes  began  to  twinkle,  and  he  quoted: 

“  '  I’ve  been  visiting  Miss  Melinda  — 

Miss  Melinda  Brown ’ 

That,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  cannot  get  away  with.  Even 
in  the  faraway  days  of  my  youth  that  was  in  one  of  my  nurs- 
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ery  rhyme  books.” 

“  Faraway  days!  ”  scoffed  Kate.  “  I’ll  bet  you’re  no  older 
than  I  am.” 

“Now  we’re  getting  somewhere  —  matching  ages!  I’m 
nineteen  if  I’m  a  day.” 

“  You  don’t  look  it,”  said  Kate. 

“  And  you?  ” 

Kate  broke  down  abruptly.  “  Seventeen.  Katrine  Vale, 
Kate  for  short.  Eyes  brown,  hair  dun-colored  —  ” 

“  Not  at  all,”  corrected  Kate’s  companion.  “  I  should  say 
honey-blond.” 

“  How  kind  of  you!  But  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.” 

The  boy  shrugged.  “  Always  belittlin’.  Now  would  you 
care  to  look  over  my  pedigree?  ” 

“  Oh,  do  you  have  one?  ”  Kate’s  tone  of  surprise  carried  an 
intentional  barb. 

“  Don’t  tell  me  you  thought  I  was  a  mongrel.  Nothing  of 
the  sort!  Unadulterated  Connecticut  Yankee.” 

“  Bound,  I  trust,  for  King  Arthur’s  Court?  ”  Kate  was  do¬ 
ing  her  level  best  to  play  this  game  of  wits. 

“  Something  of  the  sort.  I’m  going  to  the  Cape  to  study 
for  the  summer  with  Arthur  Derrickson,  and  I  understand  he 
frequently  acts  like  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.” 

Kate’s  curiosity  was  aroused.  “  To  study  —  what?  ” 

“  Painting.” 

“  Really?  ”  Kate’s  eyes  widened  with  interest. 

But  this  annoying  boy  apparently  wanted  to  play  the  game 
under  his  own  rules.  “  Just  call  me  Bill,”  he  broke  in,  for 
no  good  reason.  “  Bill  Edmond.  It  makes  everything  so  much 
simpler.  But,  by  the  way,  when  I’m  famous  I’m  going  to 
sign  my  masterpieces  ‘  Boyd  Edmond.’  Boyd’s  my  middle 
name.” 

“  Now  that’s  nice  to  know.”  Kate  clasped  her  hands  in 
pretended  delight.  “  Just  in  case  I  catch  up  with  one  of  your 
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canvases  in  the  Philadelphia  museum.” 

“  Hey!  Are  you  from  Philly?  My  uncle  lives  there.” 

“  That  makes  us  practically  cousins,”  retorted  Kate,  who 
would  have  liked  to  get  the  conversation  back  to  Bill’s  sum¬ 
mer  project,  but  found  herself  hopelessly  enmeshed  in  non¬ 
sense.  Valerie  would  have  been  able  to  steer  the  talk  in  any 
direction  she  chose,  but  then  Valerie  was  adept  at  this  sort  of 
thing,  while  Kate  found  herself  blown  about  like  a  feather  in 
the  wind. 

“  Kissin’  cousins?  ”  Bill  was  asking.  “  Like  down  south? 
Lawsy  me,  li’l  Miss,  you-all  sut’nly  do  work  fast!  ” 

Kate  could  feel  a  hot  flush  creeping  up  her  neck.  This 
talkative  lad  was  becoming  too  familiar  —  too  fresh  entirely. 
After  all,  he  was  a  complete  stranger.  He  had  no  cause  to  be 
audacious  to  the  point  of  effrontery.  Kate’s  Haddonfield  up¬ 
bringing  stiffened  her  back.  “  I  don’t  think  you’re  being 
funny,”  she  said,  snipping  each  word  off  as  one  would  a 
thread. 

“  Sorry,”  Bill  apologized,  though  he  didn’t  seem  especially 
disturbed  by  the  reprimand.  He  yawned  and  shifted  position 
to  look  back  down  the  aisle.  “  Getting  hungry?  ”  he  asked 
Kate  after  a  minute.  “  We  might  go  back  to  the  diner  and  get 
some  lunch.” 

Kate  took  the  course  of  least  resistance  and  followed  Bill’s 
red  head  down  the  length  of  two  day  coaches  to  the  dining 
car.  She  was  careful  to  avoid  the  glances  of  the  girl  campers 
as  she  went  past  and  she  wondered  briefly  about  the  proper 
etiquette  in  a  case  like  this.  Should  she  pay  for  her  own 
lunch?  Then  she  remembered  the  slender  state  of  her  escort’s 
wallet,  and  decided  yes.  Anyway,  she  didn’t  want  to  be  under 
any  obligation  to  a  boy  she  would  probably  never  see  again. 

The  train  was  crossing  the  bridge  at  New  London  when 
Kate  slipped  into  a  seat  at  a  table  for  two.  Far  below,  the 
Thames  River  lay  like  a  broad  band  of  silver  under  the  sum- 
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mer  sun.  Ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  boat  yards,  and  a 
schooner  moved  gently  toward  Block  Island  Sound.  A  few 
sailboats  scudded  before  the  wind  like  impatient  white  birds, 
and  Kate  gazed  down  in  fascination. 

“  Isn’t  this  beautiful!  ”  she  breathed. 

Bill  was  looking  down  at  the  water  too.  “  Very  nice,”  he 
agreed.  “  I  like  almost  all  of  New  England.  But  of  course  the 
Cape’s  my  number  1  choice.” 

“  I’ve  never  been  there  before,”  murmured  Kate. 

“  Never  been  to  Cape  Cod?  ”  Bill  sounded  appalled. 
“  Young  woman,  you  are  about  to  begin  to  live!  ” 

Kate  smiled,  and  toyed  with  the  cardboard  menu.  “  Is  it  so 
different  from  the  Jersey  coast?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  New  Jersey,  but  if  you  once 
get  Cape  sand  in  your  shoes  you’ll  keep  coming  back.  That 
I’ll  guarantee.  They  say  people  come  to  spend  two  weeks 
and  stay  for  a  lifetime  and  I  don’t  doubt  it  a  bit.” 

Kate  laughed.  “  You  are  an  enthusiast!  ” 

“  I  have  lots  of  supporters,”  Bill  told  her.  “  Oh,  I  suppose 
there  are  some  people  who  loathe  the  Cape,  who  see  nothing 
but  scrubby  woods,  and  inhospitable  sand  dunes.  But  me  — ' 
I  fell  in  love  at  first  sight!  ” 

He  was  leaning  forward,  the  order  pad  forgotten  under 
his  hand,  and  for  the  first  time  Kate  saw  his  eyes  lose  their 
mischievous  sparkle  and  shine  with  sincerity. 

“  Can  you  —  tell  me  how  you  feel  about  it?  ” 

Bill  shook  his  head.  “  It’s  impossible.”  Still,  he  tried. 
“  Sometimes  the  Cape  is  all  color.  Bright  flowers,  sparkling 
water,  vivid  sky.  Then  again  it’s  all  silver-gray  and  sand  and 
bayberry-green.  One  minute  you’re  in  wild,  austere  country, 
bordered  by  the  ocean,  flanked  by  glittering  dunes,  and  next 
thing  you  know  you’re  in  a  busy  little  New  England  village 
with  houses  nudging  each  other  and  church  steeples  rising 
against  the  sky.” 
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A  waiter  was  standing  over  them.  “  Would  you  like  to 
order  now?  ” 

Bill  cut  off  his  monologue  abruptly.  Almost  sheepishly  he 
grinned  at  Kate.  “  You  should  never  have  got  me  started,” 
he  mumbled,  and  looked  down  at  the  menu.  “  What  will  you 
have?  ” 

Kate  decided  hastily  on  a  chicken  sandwich  and  a  glass  of 
milk,  and  while  her  companion  was  writing  out  the  order 
she  pondered  the  fact  that  there  could  be  so  many  facets  to 
a  person’s  nature.  Bill  had  been  really  eloquent  for  a  minute 
or  two,  aroused  by  a  passion  she  hadn’t  dreamed  he  might 
possess. 

Somehow  she  liked  him  better  for  disclosing  the  fact  that 
he  could  be  nourished  by  beauty.  He  had  talked  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  as  she  imagined  an  artist  might  talk,  and  her  thoughts 
returned  to  their  earlier  conversation.  “  Where  is  it,  exactly, 
that  your  school  is  located?  ”  she  asked. 

“  At  North  Truro,  near  Provincetown,”  Bill  replied. 

“  I’m  going  to  Provincetown,”  said  Kate. 

“  Really?  ”  Bill  leaned  back  and  stuck  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  “  Somehow  I’d  never  have  figured  you  for  Province- 
town.  You’re  more  the  Brewster  or  Chatham  type.” 

Kate  had  intended  to  tell  him  that  she  was  going  to  work 
for  Peter  Hunt,  but  this  remark  stopped  her.  He  was  teasing 
again,  perhaps  laughing  at  her.  She  couldn’t  quite  decide. 

The  waiter  came  with  the  order  and  Kate  lapsed  into 
silence,  ruefully  aware  of  the  fact  that  she  seemed  to  be 
chicken-minded  since  she  had  left  Haddonfield.  The  train 
lurched  along  toward  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  Bill’s 
one  spurt  of  eloquence  was  not  repeated.  Kate  wanted  to 
question  him  further  about  his  painting,  but  she  was  afraid 
of  being  rebuffed.  She  ate  her  sandwich  unenthusiastically 
and  tried  to  think  of  some  other  topic  of  conversation  that 
would  be  both  safe  and  discreet. 
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What  did  other  girls  talk  to  strange  boys  about?  They  al¬ 
ways  seemed  animated  and  full  of  easy  chatter  when  she 
watched  them  from  the  side  lines.  Like  Christine  at  Valerie’s 
wedding,  claiming  Wally’s  attention  across  the  table. 

Abruptly  Kate  tried  to  look  bright  and  lively.  “  Do  you  go 
to  Yale?  ”  she  asked  Bill. 

“  No.  I  just  live  in  New  Haven.  Winters  I  go  to  art  school 
in  New  York.”  He  answered  her  question  but  he  looked  at 
her  quizzically.  “  Why?  ” 

“  I  just  wondered.” 

Bill  grunted,  and  directed  his  attention  to  his  plate. 

Momentarily  Kate  was  beginning  to  feel  more  uncomfort¬ 
able.  She  could  go  back  to  a  discussion  of  Bill’s  career,  and 
ask  him  whether  he  was  more  interested  in  commercial  art 
or  in  painting,  but  it  didn’t  seem  like  the  sort  of  question 
Christine  would  have  posed.  And  Christine  got  along  with 
men;  Valerie  had  always  said  so.  Getting  along  with  men 
was  important  by  both  Valerie’s  and  Barbara’s  standard.  It 
was  one  of  the  things  Kate  knew  she  must  learn  to  do. 

Kate  looked  out  the  window.  The  train  was  passing  a  fair¬ 
sized  pond  on  which  a  small  boat  rode. 

“  Do  you  sail?  ”  she  asked  Bill. 

The  boy’s  light  eyebrows  drew  downward  at  the  inside 
corners.  He  shrugged.  “  I  can  handle  a  sneak  box  or  a  small 
cat.  Nothing  big.” 

“  It  must  be  fun  to  be  able  to  sail,”  Kate  rattled  on.  “  I’ve 
never  lived  near  the  water,  or  even  gone  to  the  shore  for  a 
whole  summer.  But  I’ve  always  thought  it  must  be  fun.” 

Bill  was  beginning  to  fidget.  He  had  finished  his  lunch 
and  so  had  Kate.  After  a  second  or  two  he  pretended  to  stifle 
a  yawn.  “  You  ready?  Let’s  go.” 

The  check  lay  between  them.  “  I  want  to  pay  for  my  own 
lunch,”  said  Kate. 

“  Oh,  sure.”  Bill  neither  demurred  nor  looked  surprised. 
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He  totaled  up  Kate’s  part  of  the  bill,  then  said  casually, 
“  I’ll  take  care  of  the  tip.” 

When  they  got  back  to  their  own  coach.  Bill  yawned  again, 
this  time  openly.  “  Think  I’ll  catch  a  quick  nap,”  he  said, 
and  slipped  into  the  seat  in  front  of  Kate’s,  which  was  no 
longer  occupied  by  the  young  mother  and  her  children.  He 
put  an  elbow  on  the  gritty  window  sill  and  slid  down  until 
he  was  sitting  on  the  end  of  his  spine  and  only  the  top  of  his 
carrot-colored  head  was  visible  over  the  back  of  the  seat. 

Kate,  alone,  found  herself  breathing  rapidly  in  indigna¬ 
tion.  She  was  certain  the  girl  campers  were  laughing  at  the 
manner  of  Bill’s  desertion,  but  she  wouldn’t  allow  herself 
the  test  of  a  sidewise  glance  to  make  sure. 

What  had  she  done,  she  wondered?  What  had  she  said  to 
scare  him  off?  Sightlessly,  she  stared  out  of  the  train  window. 
Bill  Edmond.  William  Boyd  Edmond.  It  was  rather  a  nice 
name.  Not  that  she  cared  a  hoot  whether  he  talked  to  her  or 
not.  Not  that  she  really  cared  one  little  tiny  hoot! 
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Nevertheless,  time  dragged  for  Kate  until  the  train  passed 
Buzzards  Bay.  From  there  on  the  trip  became  more  interest¬ 
ing.  When  the  engine  wheels  hit  the  bridge  spanning  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  the  red  head  in  front  of  Kate  jerked  up.  Bill 
might  have  been  responding  to  an  alarm  clock,  his  awakening 
was  so  perfectly  timed.  He  turned  around  with  a  broad  grin, 
his  previous  ennui  gone  with  the  first  sniff  of  Cape  air. 

“  Here  we  go!  ”  he  cried. 

Kate  couldn’t  quite  understand  his  enthusiasm.  At  first 
glance  Cape  Cod  didn’t  look  so  devastatingly  different,  and 
she  said  so. 

“  Wait  awhile,”  Bill  promised.  “  You  don’t  see  much  from 
the  train.  Wait  till  we  get  on  that  bus!  ” 

In  another  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  Cape  Codder 
wheezed  into  Yarmouth,  and  the  change  was  made.  Bill  was 
helpful  about  baggage,  and  acted  as  guide  and  mentor,  seem¬ 
ing  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  would  sit  beside  Kate  on  the 
bus  and  point  out  landmarks  in  the  elm-shadowed  villages 
through  which  they  rode. 

“  This  is  Dennis.  And  there’s  the  summer  theater —  ’way 
back,  on  the  left.  You  know  they  get  really  big  Broadway 
talent  to  star  in  their  shows.  Gertrude  Lawrence  was  here 
last  year.” 

Kate  didn’t  know  anything  about  the  operation  of  the 


Dennis  playhouse,  but  she  nodded  anyway.  She  was  reluc¬ 
tantly  glad  that  Bill  had  decided  to  be  agreeable  again.  She 
wondered  about  the  change  in  heart  and  decided  it  didn’t 
have  anything  in  particular  to  do  with  her.  Bill  just  had  a 
desire  to  talk  about  the  Cape,  and  she  happened  to  be  handy. 

Dennis  and  East  Dennis  were  behind  them  now,  and  Brew¬ 
ster  was  introduced  by  a  discreet  road  sign.  Eventually  a 
small  town  appeared,  its  houses  substantial  and  well-painted, 
its  trees  and  lawns  and  flower  beds  groomed  and  tended. 
“  You’re  more  the  Brewster  type,”  Bill  had  said.  “  Ed  never 
have  figured  you  for  Provincetown.”  Kate’s  mind  drifted 
back  to  the  luncheon  conversation,  and  she  was  unreason¬ 
ably  annoyed  that  she  should  have  been  so  precisely  labeled. 
Sedate  respectability  —  Katrine  Vale. 

The  bus  rattled  through  Orleans  and  turned  the  elbow  of 
the  Cape.  With  Eastham  the  landscape  grew  more  rugged, 
the  villages  less  populous  and  less  precise.  Glimpses  of  the 
bay  were  frequent,  and  Bill  told  Kate  they  were  traveling 
along  the  inner  shore  rather  than  the  “  back  side,”  as  natives 
call  the  eastern  shore  which  faces  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

“  There’s  a  story  told  about  a  prim  Wellfleet  housewife 
who  shocked  a  summer  boarder.  This  visitor  wanted  to  know 
the  best  place  to  take  a  sun  bath.  ‘  On  the  back  side,  of 
course,’  she  told  him,  and  insisted  it  was  a  perfectly  civil 
answer.” 

Kate  chuckled,  although  she  wondered  if  the  story  were 
not  a  trifle  improper  for  a  comparative  stranger  to  tell.  Bill 
seemed  not  to  be  disturbed  by  such  compunctions.  He  rattled 
along,  entertaining  his  listener  with  one  Cape  anecdote  after 
another,  calling  her  an  “  off-Cape  furriner  ”  whenever  she 
stopped  him  with  what  he  considered  a  foolish  question. 

With  every  mile  Bill’s  gay  anticipation  seemed  to  increase, 
but  Kate  felt  unprepared  and  alone.  Somehow  the  boy’s  chat¬ 
ter,  instead  of  easing  her  inner  tension,  increased  it.  Bill  was 
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going  to  a  place  he  knew,  to  a  task  that  would  be  charted  for 
him  —  while  she  was  going  to  strangers  in  a  strange  town. 
And  she  wasn’t  sure  she  was  going  to  like  it.  She  wasn’t  sure 
that  she  shouldn’t  have  stayed  safely  home  in  Haddonfield, 
where  she  belonged. 

Where  she  belonged.  But  did  she  belong  in  Haddonfield, 
or  anywhere,  Kate  wondered?  She  wished  she  could  acquire 
some  sense  of  security  within  herself.  Grownups  never 
seemed  to  have  these  awful,  hollow  spells  of  fear  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  She  wished,  desperately,  that  she  could  skip  these  in- 
between  years  that  seemed  so  difficult. 

“  The  bleak  hills  of  Truro!  ”  Bill  waved  an  encompassing 
hand. 

“  They’re  bleak  all  right.”  Kate  thought  privately  they 
were  as  bleak  as  she  felt.  She  also  had  a  sinking  sensation  at 
the  thought  that  Bill  would  soon  leave  her.  He  acquired, 
within  a  moment,  the  value  of  an  old  friend. 

“  Bill,  I  haven’t  told  you.  I’m  going  to  work  for  Peter  Hunt 
in  Provincetown.  The  artist  who  does  all  that  peasant  decora¬ 
tion,  you  know.” 

Kate  didn’t  know  why  she  was  saying  this,  but  she  wanted 
to  keep  even  such  a  tenuous  link  with  the  life  she  had  left. 
She  was  rewarded  with  a  look  of  increased  respect  —  or  was 
it  merely  surprise? 

“  You  are?  You  mean  you’re  going  to  sell  in  his  shop?  ” 

“  No.  Paint.”  Kate  was  pricked  by  a  small  devil  of  doubt. 
“  Perhaps  only  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  I’m  going  on  a  tryout 
basis.” 

“  Well,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me?  ”  Bill  sounded  baffled. 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  I  used  to  know  a  girl  who  painted  for  Peter.  She  was 
local  talent  —  but  plenty  smart.”  Bill  looked  at  Kate  curi¬ 
ously  and  shook  his  head.  “  Well,  what  d’ya  know!  ” 

The  bus  was  pulling  up  to  stop  at  a  huddle  of  stores  flank- 
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ing  a  crossroads.  Bill  got  up  and  went  to  speak  to  the  driver. 
“  Will  you  let  me  out,  please,  at  North  Truro,  by  the  Der- 
rickson  place?  ”  He  turned  and  called  back  to  Kate.  “  Where 
are  you  staying?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  —  yet.” 

Bill  took  charge.  “  And  can  you  drop  the  young  lady  off  at 
Peter  Hunt’s?  ” 

“  Sure  thing,”  the  bus  driver  said  agreeably,  and  Kate 
marveled  at  the  informality  of  such  service.  Bill  moved  back 
down  the  aisle  and  Kate  said,  “  Thank  you,”  politely. 

“  You’re  welcome.”  Bill  bowed  from  the  waist.  Was  he 
just  clowning,  or  was  he  teasing  her  again?  The  bus  was 
lurching  on  toward  North  Truro,  dodging  around  curves, 
groaning  with  effort,  and  Bill  was  gathering  together  his  be¬ 
longings.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  Kate  to  find  out. 

At  the  very  last  moment  —  the  eleventh  hour  —  the 
thought  of  going  on  completely  alone  made  Kate  feel 
desperate. 

“  Bill?  ” 

“  Huh?  ” 

“  Will  you  —  sometime  if  you’re  ever  in  Provincetown  — 
will  you  drop  by  and  say  hello?  ”  Kate  asked  the  question 
with  a  mixture  of  shyness  and  headlong  haste. 

Bill’s  eyes  darkened  with  the  same  look  of  misapprehension 
that  had  embarrassed  Kate  in  the  dining  car  when  she  had 
tried  to  make  small  talk  about  sailing.  “  Oh,  sure,”  he  said 
without  conviction.  “  Sure  thing.  If  I’m  ever  in  P-town.” 

“  Good-by  then.”  Kate  choked  the  words  out,  feeling  her¬ 
self  flush,  hoping  Bill  didn’t  notice,  trying  to  keep  her  voice 
properly  casual  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  sure  she  had 
made  another  miscue.  Had  she  sounded  too  anxious?  Was 
that  it?  After  the  young  artist  had  swung  off  the  bus  and 
waved  in  a  final,  offhand  salute,  she  sat  and  bit  her  lip, 
frowning  out  the  window  at  a  barren  sandspit  and  wonder- 
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ing  where  she  would  ever  find  the  courage  to  face  the  imme¬ 
diate  future. 

At  a  curve  in  the  road,  almost  obscured  by  the  immediate 
ugliness  of  a  row  of  identical  boxlike  summer  shacks,  a  long 
finger  of  land  beckoned  to  the  sea.  Kate  knew  that  this  must 
be  Provincetown  itself,  rising  out  of  the  gray  water,  its  low 
sky  line  punctuated  by  a  standpipe,  the  steeples  of  churches, 
and  a  tall,  top-heavy  monument.  This,  then,  was  her  destina¬ 
tion,  and  a  hopeful  flicker  of  adventure  began  to  light  her 
gloom. 

“  Pull  yourself  together,  Kate!  ”  she  told  herself  sternly. 
“  Maybe,  just  maybe ,  this  will  be  fun.” 

Kate  knew,  because  her  Aunt  Dot  had  told  her,  that  the 
town  was  three  miles  long  and  two  streets  wide.  The  bus  took 
the  front  street  following  the  bay’s  curve,  and  almost  at  once 
the  houses  facing  each  other  across  the  narrow  thoroughfare 
became  close-packed. 

Between  them,  on  her  left,  Kate  could  catch  glimpses  of 
the  bay.  Under  the  late  afternoon  sun  the  water  was  blue 
now,  and  inviting,  rather  than  gray,  as  it  had  seemed  from  a 
distance.  Sailboats  and  dories  bobbed  at  moorings,  and  an 
occasional  gull  or  tern  swooped  down  to  light  on  a  piling. 
Children  played  along  the  narrow  sidewalks.  Cars  crowded 
the  curb.  Everywhere  there  was  color  and  activity,  giving  the 
street  a  storybook  look. 

“  Here  you  are.  Miss!  ” 

The  bus  driver  obligingly  swung  Kate’s  bags  down  to  the 
sidewalk  before  a  narrow  lane  sloping  gently  upward  to  a 
back  street.  To  the  right  was  a  small  courtyard  before  the  bay- 
window  facade  of  a  shop.  The  painted  wood  box  and  the 
hobbyhorse  table  in  the  courtyard  confirmed  the  bus  driver’s 
words.  Even  before  she  saw  the  sign  “  Peter  Hunt’s  Peasant 
Village,”  Kate  was  assured  that  she  had  been  put  down  at 
the  right  place. 
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The  suitcases  were  a  problem.  Kate  moved  the  heavier  of 
the  two  to  the  courtyard  and  carried  the  lighter  one  with  her. 
The  interior  of  the  shop  seemed  dim  at  first,  after  the  bright- 
ness  of  the  street.  It  was  several  seconds  before  Kate  became 
aware  of  a  gay  confusion  of  color.  Painted  benches  and  tables, 
cabinets  and  trays,  Peter  Hunt’s  bright  chintzes  draped  over 
a  wrought-iron  balcony  railing,  place  mats  and  Christmas 
cards  and  flowerpots  and  lamps  —  Kate’s  eyes  flew  from  one 
thing  to  another  as  she  stood  in  the  open  door. 

Two  middle-aged  women  in  spectator  sport  shoes  and 
panama  hats  were  exclaiming  over  a  remodeled  Victorian 
desk,  and  a  girl  not  much  older  than  Kate  was  rearranging 
some  ornaments  on  top  of  a  chest.  She  turned,  glanced  at 
Kate’s  suitcase,  then  in  a  casual  tone  asked,  “  May  I  help 
you?  ” 

“  I’d  like  to  see  Mr.  Hunt,”  Kate  murmured.  “  That  is,  if 
he  isn’t  busy.” 

Did  amusement  flicker  across  the  girl’s  eyes  as  she  replied? 
Kate,  suddenly  feeling  awkward  and  citified  in  her  traveling 
clothes,  pulled  nervously  at  her  short,  white  gloves.  “  I’m 
afraid  Peter  isn’t  around,”  the  clerk  said.  “  He  went  to  New 
York  yesterday  and  he  won’t  be  back  until  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.” 

Kate  gulped,  then  took  a  deep  breath.  “Did — did  he 
leave  any  message  for  me?  I’m  Katrine  Vale.” 

The  girl’s  smile  was  outright  now.  She  glanced  again,  more 
curiously,  at  the  suitcase,  and  said  pleasantly,  “  I’ll  see  in 
just  a  minute.”  Her  eyes  darted  to  the  customers,  explaining 
her  hesitation.  “  Do  you  mind  waiting?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

Kate  put  down  the  small  suitcase  and  started  to  wander 
about  the  room.  She  climbed  some  steps  to  the  balcony, 
which  led  to  another  room  on  an  upper  level,  and  from  there 
to  a  sequence  of  courtyards  and  other  shops.  At  another  time 
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she  would  have  inspected  minutely  each  article  that  caught 
her  fancy,  but  now  she  was  too  ill  at  ease.  Suppose  Mr.  Hunt 
had  forgotten  to  make  arrangements  for  her?  What  would  she 
do?  Where  would  she  go?  Here  it  was,  practically  dinnertime, 
and  she  didn’t  even  know  where  she  might  spend  the  night. 
At  the  moment,  her  mother’s  reluctance  to  send  her  off  on 
this  venture  engineered  by  Aunt  Dot  seemed  sensible  and 
right.  Kate  gulped  again,  trying  to  swallow  the  annoying 
lump  of  apprehension  that  kept  rising  in  her  throat.  Pretend¬ 
ing  interest  in  an  amusing  bookcase,  she  kept  repeating  to 
herself  her  earlier  promise:  “  There’s  no  reason  to  be  scared. 
This  is  going  to  be  fun!  ” 

Eventually  the  customers  departed,  one  bearing  a  deco¬ 
rated  bread  tray,  the  other  a  painted  duck  decoy.  The  young 
clerk  padded  through  the  upper  shop  in  rope-soled  espa- 
drilles  and  smiled  encouragement.  “  Sorry  to  be  so  long.” 

“  That’s  all  right.”  Kate  tried  to  keep  her  voice  from 
sounding  weak  and  frightened,  though  her  hands  were  damp. 
She  watched  the  clerk  cross  the  courtyard  and  stop  to  speak 
to  a  young  man  in  paint-smeared  jeans.  Both  were  smiling. 
Both  seemed  completely  self-confident  and  secure  within 
their  own  world.  The  girl  indicated  the  room  where  Kate 
was  waiting  with  a  backward  jerk  of  her  head,  and  the  young 
man  shrugged  and  said  something  Kate  couldn’t  hear.  Then 
they  went  their  separate  ways. 

Of  course,  they  might  not  have  been  discussing  her  plight 
at  all,  but  the  little  tableau  made  Kate’s  alarm  increase.  She 
paced  miserably  up  and  down  while  she  waited  for  the  clerk 
to  return,  trying  to  organize  her  thoughts  and  decide  what  to 
do  if  worse  came  to  worst. 

There  must  be  an  inn  or  a  boardinghouse.  She’d  ask  about 
them  when  the  clerk  came  back.  And  there  were  a  dozen  res¬ 
taurants  on  the  narrow  street  outside  the  door.  She  wouldn’t 
starve. 
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But  each  new  attempt  to  jack  up  her  courage  made  her 
more  jumpy.  She  turned  with  a  start  when  the  door  banged 
behind  her. 

“  Here  she  is.” 

Accompanied  now  by  a  companion,  a  slender  girl  with 
Straight,  fair  hair  held  back  by  a  comb,  the  clerk  had  used 
another  entrance. 

“  This  is  Mary  Seaton,  Miss  Vale.  I  don’t  mean  to  be 
formal,  but  I’m  afraid  I  didn’t  get  your  first  name.” 

“  Katrine.  People  generally  call  me  Kate.” 

“  Hello,  Kate.”  Mary  Seaton  put  out  her  hand,  then  real¬ 
ized  that  it  was  paint-smeared  and  withdrew  it.  “  People  gen¬ 
erally  call  me  Misty.  I  don’t  know  quite  why.” 

Kate  thought  that  she  could  guess.  Mary  looked  as  though 
she  could  have  posed  for  John  Tenniel’s  illustrations  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  And  she  had  a  fairy-tale  quality,  a  fragility 
about  her,  that  made  the  nickname  very  appropriate  indeed. 

“  Peter  was  sorry  he  couldn’t  be  here,”  Misty  hurried  on, 
rubbing  her  hand  on  her  denim  overalls,  “  but  he  told  me 
to  get  you  settled.  Rhoda  Sinclair  —  she’s  one  of  the  artists 
who  works  here  —  has  a  wharf  apartment  across  the  way.  She 
has  an  extra  studio  couch,  and  you  can  stay  with  her  tonight, 
if  you  like.  Maybe  you’ll  even  be  able  to  work  out  some  per¬ 
manent  arrangement.  She’d  like  to  have  somebody  to  share 
the  rent.” 

Kate  was  a  little  astonished  at  such  a  hospitable  gesture 
from  a  girl  she  had  never  met.  “  Why,  that  would  be  very 
nice,”  she  murmured.  “  If  you  really  think  —  ” 

“  I’ll  take  you  over  there  now,  unless  you’d  like  to  look 
around  the  shops  some  more,”  offered  Misty  as  the  clerk, 
her  obligation  fulfilled,  moved  away  from  them.  “  Rhoda 
must  have  left  a  little  early.  She  doesn’t  seem  to  be  anywhere 
around.” 

“  I  have  another  bag,”  Kate  mentioned.  “  But  there’s 
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nothing  in  it  I’ll  need  tonight.  Could  I  leave  it  here?  ” 

“  We  might  as  well  take  it  along,”  Mary  suggested,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  carrying  the  heavier  valise  herself.  Reassured  by 
such  generous  friendliness,  Kate  followed  Misty  across  the 
street  and  around  the  corner  of  a  white  clapboard  house. 

Uneven  steps  led  to  a  wharf  thrust  out  into  the  bay  on 
blackened  pilings.  Atop  the  wharf  was  a  long,  low  building 
which  looked  exceedingly  ramshackle  to  Kate.  There  were 
windows  and  three  doors  set  at  intervals.  At  one  of  these 
Mary  knocked. 

“  Come  in,”  a  voice  drawled  lazily,  and  Mary  pushed  open 
the  door. 

“  O  Misty,  is  that  you?  You  know,  I  just  remembered  —  ” 

Misty’s  laugh  was  teasing.  “  And  here  she  is  now!  Kate, 
this  is  Rhoda  Sinclair.” 

Kate  didn’t  know  exactly  what  she  had  expected,  but  it 
wasn’t  the  picture  that  greeted  her. 

On  her  hands  and  knees,  stroking  a  paintbrush  across  the 
rough  floor  boards  with  indolent  abandon,  was  a  girl  with 
a  wide  mouth,  straight,  dark  bangs,  and  a  red  smudge  across 
one  cheek.  Most  of  the  furniture  was  stacked  in  a  corner, 
and  the  sink  was  full  of  used  dishes.  Rhoda’s  eyes  followed 
Kate’s  astonished  ones,  and  she  sat  back  on  her  heels  and 
laughed. 

“  I’ve  decided  to  do  the  place  over,”  she  said  in  her  lazy 
voice.  “  Come  on  in.” 
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“  This  is  Kate  Vale,  the  new  artist,”  said  Misty  flatly. 
“  Rhoda,  you  invited  her  to  stay  all  night.” 

“  I  know,”  said  the  girl  on  the  floor,  not  in  the  least  per¬ 
turbed.  “  I’m  only  going  to  paint  to  within  a  couple  of  feet 
of  the  couches.  By  crawling  over  those  chairs  I  think  we  can 
manage  very  nicely.  Don’t  you,  Kate?  ” 

“I — I  guess  so.”  Kate  managed  a  smile. 

Misty  shook  her  head.  “  Department  of  Utter  Confusion,” 
she  sighed. 

Rhoda  was  unoffended.  Her  gray  eyes  sparkled  with  amuse¬ 
ment.  “  Misty’s  such  a  tidy  soul,”  she  explained  to  Kate,  then 
considered  the  area  of  floor  she  had  painted,  cocking  her  head 
to  one  side.  “  I  think  that’s  rather  a  good  color,  don’t  you?  ” 

The  dark  red  was  the  shade  of  a  weathered  New  England 
barn.  “  I’m  going  to  spatter  it  with  white,”  Rhoda  continued, 
after  both  Kate  and  Misty  had  nodded  their  approval.  “  I 
think  it  will  be  a  definite  improvement  over  that  poisonous 
battleship  gray.” 

“  Who’s  paying  for  the  paint?  ”  asked  Misty.  Her  forth¬ 
right  manner,  at  unexpected  odds  with  her  appearance, 
rather  startled  Kate. 

“  Oh,  I  am,”  replied  Rhoda  airily.  “  The  landlord  won’t 
do  a  thing  —  except  collect  the  rent.”  She  paused  and 
shrugged.  “  Poor  lamb,  I  don’t  much  blame  him.  I  suppose 


every  new  summer  tenant  comes  along  with  a  fresh  crop  of 
ideas,  and  he’s  just  decided  to  let  us  all  work  out  our  own 
salvation.” 

Tentatively,  Kate  put  the  traveling  bag  she  was  still  hold¬ 
ing  on  a  chair,  as  Rhoda  dipped  her  brush  into  the  gallon  can 
of  paint  and  swiped  away  at  still  another  board. 

“  I  suppose  you’ll  be  painting  the  furniture  next,”  said 
Misty.  From  what  Kate  could  see,  it  could  stand  it.  There 
were  four  mission-oak  chairs,  a  worn  kitchen  table,  a  Vic¬ 
torian  chest  minus  the  mirror,  two  porch  rockers,  and  one 
wicker  chair  so  intricately  conceived  that  it  fascinated  her. 

“  Probably,”  admitted  Rhoda.  “  I’m  trying  to  attract  a 
tenant.”  She  turned  to  Kate.  “  By  any  chance,  can  you  cook?  ” 

“  Not  too  well,”  Kate  admitted,  then  added  brightly,  “  I 
can  get  breakfast.” 

Rhoda  raised  her  eyebrows  in  pleased  surprise.  “  If  you 
can  make  decent  coffee,”  she  said,  “  I’ll  make  you  a  proposi¬ 
tion.  For  the  insignificant  sum  of  $12.50  a  month.  I’ll  allow 
you  to  share  this  magnificent  apartment.  Electricity  extra,  of 
course.” 

“  Don’t  rush  the  poor  girl,  Rhoda,”  protested  Misty.  “  She 
hasn’t  even  had  a  chance  to  take  off  her  hat.” 

The  remark  spared  Kate  the  necessity  of  answering,  and 
for  this  she  was  grateful.  She  looked  at  Misty  with  a  smile. 
“  I’ll  take  it  off  right  now.” 

But  of  course  when  she  had  removed  it  there  was  nowhere 
to  put  it,  except  over  the  handle  of  the  suitcase.  She  balanced 
it  there  and  hooked  her  bag  over  the  chair  back.  Misty  was 
regarding  Rhoda  reproachfully.  “  Are  you  going  to  stop  work 
any  time  soon?  ” 

It  was  to  Kate  that  Rhoda  replied.  “  Give  me  another  half 
hour,”  she  said,  “  and  then  we’ll  walk  down  the  street  and 
get  some  supper.”  She  glanced  at  the  sinkful  of  soiled  dishes. 
“  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  worth  it  —  do  you?  —  to  try  to 
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eat  here?  ” 

Kate  most  definitely  did  not,  yet  she  didn’t  want  to  seem 
tactless  or  unappreciative  of  Rhoda’s  hospitality.  Dubious  as 
it  was,  it  was  kindly  given.  “  I  could  wash  some  of  those 
dishes,”  she  offered,  hoping  she  didn’t  sound  as  unenthusi- 
astic  as  she  felt. 

“  You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,”  said  Misty  firmly.  “  I’ll 
tell  you  what!  You  come  for  a  swim  with  me.  The  tide’s 
coming  in,  and  the  bay’s  not  too  terribly  cold.” 

“  Don’t  believe  her,”  murmured  Rhoda,  wielding  her 
brush  with  her  back  turned.  “  You’ll  freeze.” 

The  alternative  to  a  swim  seemed  to  be  to  stand  in  the 
comer  and  watch  Rhoda  paint,  yet  Kate  was  afraid  her  bath¬ 
ing  suit  was  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  larger  of  her  two 
bags.  Misty,  however,  made  light  of  this  objection.  “  You 
can  open  your  suitcase,”  she  said,  “  right  out  on  the  wharf. 
Nobody  around  here  is  fussy  about  formalities,  you  can  be 
sure.” 

So  with  Misty’s  help  Kate  unearthed  the  suit.  She  walked 
with  Misty  to  her  clean,  simply  furnished  attic  room  in  an 
old  house  half  a  block  down  the  street.  The  evening  light  was 
mellow  and  a  breeze  was  blowing  across  the  bay,  whipping 
the  water  near  shore  into  miniature  whitecapped  waves.  Kate 
changed  rapidly  and  leaned  on  the  window  sill  looking  down 
at  them.  “  It  seems  so  astonishing  to  have  water  right  below 
you,”  she  said. 

“  It’s  lovely  when  the  tide’s  high,”  Misty  agreed.  “  The 
bay’s  always  changing.  Even  at  low  tide  I  like  it,  in  spite  of 
the  mud  flats.  It’s  especially  nice  in  the  early  morning,  when 
the  air  is  still.  Wait  till  you  see.” 

Kate  nodded,  trying  to  imagine  it  then.  She  felt  comfort¬ 
able  with  Misty.  She  was  glad  she  had  been  invited  to  join 
her  for  a  swim. 

In  contrast  to  Rhoda,  Mary  Seaton  was  precise  and  tidy. 
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Her  bureau  was  neat,  her  closet  uncluttered.  Only  her  over* 
alls  bespoke  her  occupation,  and  these  she  hung  away  care¬ 
fully  so  that  they  wouldn’t  touch  her  other  clothes.  Handing 
Kate  a  towel,  she  asked,  “  Ready  now?  ”  and  two  minutes 
later  they  were  on  the  narrow  strip  of  sand  behind  the  house. 

Kate  tucked  her  short  hair  into  a  cap,  but  Misty  swam 
without  one,  and,  more  than  ever,  Kate  was  reminded  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  swimming  in  the  pool  of  tears.  Even 
her  eyes  were  the  right  color  —  a  pale,  washed  blue.  Her 
ethereal  appearance  completely  belied  her  direct,  practical 
manner,  and  rather  intrigued  Kate. 

The  water  was  as  cold  as  Rhoda  had  warned  that  it  would 
be.  “  But  in  another  week  or  two  it  will  be  warm  —  almost 
too  warm,”  Misty  promised.  “  We  swim  in  the  ocean  most 
of  the  time  during  July.” 

Kate  wondered  about  that  “  we.”  She  wondered  whether 
it  would  include  her,  whether  she  could  learn  to  fit  into  this 
new  and  different  world.  Was  Misty  being  polite  because  Mr. 
Hunt  had  requested  it,  and  was  Rhoda’s  hospitality  likewise 
fostered? 

An  interesting  thought  occurred  to  her  as  she  turned  on 
her  back  to  float.  Neither  girl  had  asked  her  a  single  personal 
question  since  her  arrival.  In  Haddonfield,  by  this  time,  a 
stranger  would  be  neatly  catalogued  and  filed  by  Barbara  and 
the  rest  of  the  crowd.  But  here  personalities  didn’t  seem  to 
dominate  the  conversation.  The  girls  seemed  to  take  her  at 
face  value,  if  they  considered  her  at  all. 

“  Ready  to  go  in?  ”  Misty  called,  and  Kate  turned  over 
and  swam  toward  shore  with  a  crawl  that  was  far  from  tech¬ 
nically  perfect. 

‘‘That  was  fun!  ”  Kate  cried,  when  she  could  stand  and 
wade  ashore.  “  I  feel  like  a  new  person.” 

“  It  takes  out  the  kinks,”  Misty  agreed.  “  It  also  makes  me 
hungry  as  a  hippopotamus.  I  certainly  hope  Rhoda  isn’t 
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still  wallowing  in  red  paint.*’ 

Rhoda,  incredibly  enough,  had  finished  all  the  floor  she 
had  planned  to  cover  and  had  also  attacked  the  dishes  by  the 
time  Kate  and  Misty  got  back  to  the  wharf.  She  was  still 
wearing  the  old  Army  suntans  in  which  she  had  been  paint¬ 
ing,  and  apparently  she  planned  to  eat  dinner  in  these,  be¬ 
cause,  although  she  put  on  fresh  lipstick  and  combed  her 
hair,  she  made  no  move  to  change  her  clothes. 

Kate  expected  Misty  to  object,  but  she  was  mistaken. 
Mary  Seaton  seemed  oblivious  to  Rhoda’s  paint-smeared  out¬ 
fit  as  they  strolled  down  the  street  together.  And  at  the  little 
restaurant  where  they  ate,  the  waitresses  seemed  equally  un¬ 
concerned.  Everyone  in  the  place  seemed  to  know  Misty  and 
Rhoda,  and  the  girls  introduced  Kate  to  the  waitress  who 
served  them  with  casual  companionability. 

“  This  is  Kate  Vale.  She’s  going  to  paint  for  Peter  this 
summer.  Treat  her  right.” 

“  Don’t  I  always  treat  everybody  right?  ” 

“  Sure.  Sure.” 

“  By  the  way,  Tommy  Wood  was  in,  asking  for  you  girls.” 

“  Was  he?  When?  ” 

“Just  a  little  while  ago.” 

“  Maybe  he’ll  come  back.” 

Misty  glanced  toward  the  door,  and,  as  though  in  response 
to  a  signal,  a  tall,  thin  lad  wearing  white  duck  pants  and  a 
T  shirt,  sauntered  through.  He  was  followed  by  a  rabbit 
hound  who  wagged  his  tail  the  moment  he  saw  Rhoda  and 
came  over  to  lay  his  muzzle  in  her  lap. 

Rhoda  stroked  the  dog’s  head  and  greeted  his  master. 
“  Hi,  Tommy.  We  heard  you  were  around.”  Her  smile  was 
tranquil  and  welcoming. 

Tommy  wrung  Rhoda’s  hand,  then  took  Misty’s  and 
patted  it.  His  brown  eyes,  not  unlike  his  dog’s,  were  bright 
and  ingenuous.  “  Long  time  no  see!  Golly,  it’s  good  to  be 
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back.”  He  pulled  up  a  chair  and  sat  down.  “  Tell  me  about 
everything.” 

“  First  you’d  better  meet  Kate  Vale,”  suggested  Misty. 

“  Hi,  Kate.”  Tommy  saluted  in  an  offhand  manner.  She 
nodded  in  return,  determined  to  be  unperturbed.  Yet  in  the 
pit  of  her  stomach  she  had  a  queasy  feeling  that  history  was 
repeating  itself.  Perhaps  Provincetown  wasn’t  so  different 
from  Haddonfield  after  all.  Here,  as  at  home,  she  was  evi¬ 
dently  destined  to  be  overlooked. 

Tommy  was  chattering  with  Misty  and  Rhoda  a  mile  a 
minute.  They  apparently  had  a  dozen  mutual  friends,  and 
of  them  all  Tommy  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  not  con¬ 
nected  in  some  way  with  the  artistic  world. 

Kate  was  fascinated  by  the  flying  conversation.  “  Beth  has 
gone  to  Paris  for  the  summer.  .  .  .  Jinny’s  at  Monhegan 
with  her  aunt.  .  .  .  Ken  has  a  job  with  a  New  York  textile 
house,  and  have  you  heard  about  Connie  Borton?  She’s  try¬ 
ing  for  the  Hart  Scholarship  at  the  Academy.  You  know  she’s 
going  to  study  there  next  year.” 

Everybody  seemed  so  busy,  so  interesting.  In  comparison 
Kate  felt  like  a  social  parasite.  She  reached  down  and  stroked 
the  beagle’s  head  as  she  listened  to  the  talk,  and  after  a  while 
she  caught  Tommy’s  eye  and  asked,  “What’s  his  name?  ” 

“  Beagle,”  said  Tommy  promptly. 

“  I  know  he’s  a  beagle,”  replied  Kate,  “  but  what’s  his 
name?  ” 

“  I  heard  you  the  first  time.  His  name’s  Beagle.  We  have 
a  boxer  too  and  his  name’s  Boxer.  It  makes  everything  much 
simpler,  don’t  you  think?  ” 

Rhoda  laughed  and  said,  “  Simple-minded.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  protested  Tommy.  “  It’s  a  very  sound  idea.” 

“  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,”  murmured  Kate,  and 
Tommy  grinned  and  replied:  “  Neither  did  I.  That’s  why 
it’s  fun.” 
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He  really  looked  at  Kate  now  for  the  first  time.  “  Are  you 
all  tied  up  with  some  kind  of  job,  or  are  you  rootless  and  in¬ 
dolent  like  me?  ” 

“  I’m  going  to  work  for  Mr.  Hunt  —  I  hope.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  —  you  hope?  ”  asked  Misty. 

“  Well,  there  is  the  two-week  tryout  period  —  ” 

Rhoda  waved  a  hand.  “  Oh,  that!  Peter’s  too  softhearted 
to  fire  anybody,  unless  they’re  perfectly  dreadful.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  work  during  working  hours  and  show  a  small 
spark  of  originality.  He’s  really  an  angel  to  work  for,  be¬ 
cause  he  honestly  believes  that  work  should  be  fun.” 

“  Imagine!  ”  Tommy  said  ambiguously. 

“  What  do  you  do?  ”  Kate  asked  the  young  man  curiously. 

“  I  visit  my  uncle.  He’s  an  artist  too.  Rather  a  good  one, 
from  what  I  hear,  and  from  what  I  see,  for  that  matter.  I  loaf 
and  fish  and  sail  a  boat.” 

Rhoda  murmured,  “  A  deadly  life.” 

Tommy  was  still  looking  at  Kate.  “  Do  you  sail?  ”  he 
asked. 

“  A  little,”  Kate  was  surprised  to  find  herself  saying.  Ac¬ 
tually  she  had  only  been  in  a  sailboat  three  or  four  times, 
and  then  just  as  a  passenger.  She  didn’t  know  the  first  thing 
about  handling  a  boat  herself,  but  somehow,  before  these 
able  and  talented  people,  she  didn’t  want  to  admit  that  she 
was  incapable  of  any  skill. 

“  How  much  do  you  weigh?  ”  Tommy  asked,  measuring 
her  slim  figure  with  his  eyes. 

“  One  hundred  and  seventeen.” 

“  On  the  light  side,”  muttered  Tom  with  some  disappoint¬ 
ment,  “  but  still,  I  could  use  you  for  crew  occasionally. 
These  two  ”  —  he  indicated  Rhoda  and  Misty  in  turn  — 
“  spend  all  their  free  time  painting  or  swimming.  There’s 
not  a  sailor  in  the  crowd.” 

I’m  no  sailor,  Kate  should  have  confessed  right  then,  but 
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because  she  was  still  flabbergasted  at  commiting  herself  to 
even  a  slight  extent,  she  sat  tongue-tied  and  let  Tommy 
think  that  she  would  enjoy  going  out  in  his  boat.  To  her 
relief,  the  conversation  shifted  to  other  channels.  She  hoped 
the  suggestion  had  been  idly  made,  and  that  she  would  never 
be  called  upon  to  prove  her  qualifications. 

The  breeze  from  the  bay  blew  cold  across  the  town  as  the 
girls  walked  home  after  dinner.  Tommy  had  gone  off  in  the 
opposite  direction  with  his  beagle,  and  Misty  left  Kate  and 
Rhoda  at  the  entrance  to  the  house  where  she  roomed. 

“  See  you  in  the  morning,”  she  promised,  then  called  after 
them  from  the  steps,  “  Don’t  let  Kate  come  to  work  with  red 
soles  to  her  feet,  Rhoda!  ” 

Rhoda  laughed  back:  “  Don’t  be  silly!  I  left  us  lots  of 
room!  ”  But  to  Kate,  when  they  pushed  open  the  door  to 
the  wharf  apartment,  the  situation  looked  as  impossible  as 
ever. 

It  took  Rhoda’s  ingenuity  to  devise  a  system  by  which  they 
could  both  undress  and  get  to  bed,  and,  although  it  involved 
hurdling  a  couple  of  chairs  and  squeezing  around  the  chest 
of  drawers,  Kate  managed  to  reach  her  studio  couch  at  last. 

Rhoda  tossed  her  a  bundle  of  clean  sheets  and  she  made 
up  her  bed  herself,  snuggling  gratefully  under  an  Army 
blanket.  The  fresh  salt  air  that  should  have  smelled  so  good 
was  stifled  by  the  odor  of  turpentine  and  linseed  oil,  but  the 
sharp  slap  of  the  little  whitecaps  against  the  pilings  below 
the  wharf  was  distinct  and  pleasantly  different.  Kate  drifted 
off  to  sleep  wondering  what  in  the  world  Barbara  would 
say  if  she  could  see  her  right  now,  and  her  lips  curved  in  a 
smile. 
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In  one  of  the  flagstoned  courtyards  fronting  a  shop  in  the 
Peasant  Village  Kate  sat  painting  a  garland  of  hearts  and 
flowers  on  a  round  tin  tray. 

She  had  started,  as  an  initial  task,  on  a  set  of  small  coasters, 
which  were  now  drying  in  the  sun.  They  didn’t  particularly 
please  her  —  the  colors  seemed  too  brash  —  but  Mark  had 
said  they’d  be  satisfactory.  Mark  was  a  young  man  who 
painted  at  the  Village  the  year  round,  and  who  had  told 
Kate  that  morning  that  she  might  as  well  begin  some  work. 
“  It’s  anybody’s  guess  when  Peter’s  likely  to  get  back,”  he 
had  explained  with  a  grin.  “  When  he  goes  to  New  York, 
he’s  likely  to  get  tied  up  for  an  extra  day  or  so.” 

The  tray  was,  Kate  felt,  a  step  forward  from  the  coasters, 
and  she  was  working  with  a  concentration  that  excluded 
Misty  and  Rhoda,  who  were  painting  in  the  shade  of  a  tree 
a  few  paces  away.  Customers  occasionally  wandered  through 
the  courtyard  on  their  way  to  the  shops  at  the  rear  and 
sometimes  a  tourist  would  stop  and  peer  over  Kate’s  shoul¬ 
der.  At  first  their  curiosity  had  disturbed  her,  but  already, 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  she  had  grown  accustomed  to 
the  presence  of  visitors  and  could  work  without  embarrass¬ 
ment  or  interruption,  as  Misty  and  Rhoda  did. 

Rhoda  was  engaged  in  the  final  stages  of  decorating  a 
chest  for  a  child’s  room.  Each  drawer  of  the  chest,  which  had 
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once  been  a  golden  oak  bureau,  was  painted  with  flying 
angels  carrying  stockings,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  and  under¬ 
wear.  The  angels  wore  absurd  bell  skirts  and  had  bright 
pink  spots  of  color  on  each  cheek,  but  they  were  somehow 
very  airy  and  innocent. 

“  Now  what  do  you  think  Celeste  might  carry?  ”  Rhoda 
called  across  the  court.  “  Celeste  is  on  the  next-to-the-bottom 
drawer.”  She  spoke  of  each  of  her  little  angels  familiarly  by 
name. 

“  A  sweater,”  said  Kate  promptly. 

“  That’s  it!  ”  Rhoda  consulted  her  palette.  “  A  pink 
sweater.  With  short  sleeves.” 

“  If  I  were  a  little  girl,”  murmured  Kate,  “  I’d  love  to 
have  that  chest  in  my  room.  I’d  know  at  a  glance  where 
everything  belonged.” 

Rhoda  sat  back  and  smiled,  stroking  her  hair  back  off  her 
left  ear  and  leaving,  as  she  did  so,  a  smudge  of  paint  across 
her  cheek.  “  That’s  the  general  idea,”  she  said.  “  I  hope  a 
tidy  soul  like  Misty  gets  it.  It  would  be  wasted  on  me.”  She 
chuckled,  then  added,  “  When  I  make  a  will  I’m  going  to 
have  a  clause  written  in:  ‘  On  my  death  please  burn  my 
bureau  with  the  drawers  unopened.’  ” 

Kate  and  Misty  both  laughed.  Rhoda  had  a  sense  of  humor 
and  a  recognition  of  her  own  shortcomings  which  made  an 
amusing  combination.  Although  nothing  more  had  been 
said  about  setting  up  a  permanent  living  arrangement,  Kate 
was  beginning  to  believe  that  sharing  the  apartment  on  the 
wharf  might  be  fun.  The  floor,  presumably,  would  eventu¬ 
ally  be  finished,  the  furniture  put  in  place,  and  a  semblance 
of  order  established.  Yes,  it  might  be  fun.  .  .  . 

Misty  twisted  the  fat  table  leg  she  was  painting  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  with  her  fair  head  cocked  to  one  side.  Cut  and 
drilled  with  a  view  to  use  as  a  giant  candlestick,  it  had  been 
given  the  base  coats,  and  she  was  now  beginning  the  decora- 
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tion.  The  border  design  she  had  chosen  was  a  simple  alli¬ 
ance  of  Peter  Hunt’s  basic  stroke  fitted  with  bunches  of 
leaves. 

“  Now  what?  ”  she  asked  aloud. 

Rhoda  glanced  up,  deserting  her  angel  with  the  pink 
sweater.  “  It  might  be  fun  to  do  birds  and  fruit.  The  space 
is  a  little  too  limited  for  anything  very  elaborate.” 

Misty  nodded.  “  Birds  and  fruit.”  She  got  up  and  carried 
her  candlestick  over  to  Rhoda,  consulting  her  in  more  de¬ 
tail.  Kate  watched  the  pair  curiously.  It  was  the  third  time 
during  the  day  that  she  had  seen  Misty  go  to  Rhoda  for 
advice. 

“  Strawberries  might  be  nice.” 

“  Here,  do  you  think?  ” 

Misty  pointed  with  her  brush  and  Rhoda  nodded.  To¬ 
gether  they  worked  out  the  idea  for  the  design. 

Together?  Kate  wondered.  Was  it  more  one-sided  than 
that?  Was  it  Rhoda  who  always  proposed,  Misty  who  always 
followed  suggestions?  Rhoda  painted  rapidly,  with  bold,  sure 
strokes.  The  finished  designs  on  the  two  drawers,  standing 
on  end  in  the  courtyard,  showed  definite  talent  and  origi¬ 
nality.  The  big  tea  tray  which  Misty  had  finished  that  morn¬ 
ing  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  little  fussy.  It  looked  as  though, 
in  her  very  effort  to  be  neat  and  precise,  she  had  overdone 
the  job. 

Kate  dipped  her  sable  brush  into  a  mixture  of  varnish  and 
turpentine,  then  into  the  green  paint  on  her  palette,  which 
was  an  old  copy  of  Town  and  Country.  All  the  artists  used 
discarded  magazines  with  glossy  paper  on  which  to  mix 
their  paints.  She  considered  the  color,  added  a  bit  of  yellow, 
and  blended  it  again,  better  satisfied  with  the  fresh  spring 
green  which  resulted.  Humming  a  nondescript  little  tune  to 
herself,  she  began  adding  leaves  to  the  flower  design  on  her 
round  tray. 
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It  was  half  an  hour  later  that  a  tall,  vigorous  man  with  a 
high  forehead  and  deep-set  blue  eyes  strode  into  the  court¬ 
yard.  “Where’s  Dotty’s  niece?’’  he  was  asking  Mark  as  he 
came  through  the  door  of  the  shop.  “  I  want  to  meet  Dotty’s 
niece.” 

Then  he  saw  Kate  and  came  toward  her  with  hand  out¬ 
stretched.  “  Oh,  there  you  are!  You  don’t  look  a  bit  like 
Dotty,  but  then,  of  course,  why  should  you?  So  they’ve  put 
you  to  work  already.  Let  me  see.” 

He  looked  down  at  the  tray  Kate  was  painting  and  said, 
“  H’m.  Not  bad,  not  bad.  Are  you  having  a  good  time?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Hunt,”  breathed  Kate,  feeling  rather 
abashed. 

“  Call  me  Peter.  Everybody  does.” 

Kate  smiled  shyly.  “  I’ll  try.” 

Peter  caught  Rhoda’s  eye  across  the  courtyard  and  ran  his 
hand  back  over  his  sloping  forehead.  “Just  because  I’m 
getting  bald  people  begin  treating  me  with  respect.”  He 
sighed,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  roguishlv. 

Then  he  glanced  at  the  drawers  of  Rhoda’s  chest  and 
walked  over  to  them.  “  Nice!  ”  he  cried.  “  Very,  very  gay. 
This  I  like!  ” 

“  What  do  little  girls  keep  in  the  bottom  drawers  of  their 
bureaus?  ”  Rhoda  asked  with  a  grin. 

Peter’s  eyebrows  drew  together  thoughtfully.  “  Discarded 
dolls  or  flannel  pajamas,  I  suppose.  It’s  a  pity  they’re  too 
young  for  love  letters.” 

Rhoda  scratched  the  back  of  her  neck  with  the  handle  of 
her  paintbrush.  “  We  should  do  a  little  desk  with  love  letters 
sometime.  All  tied  up  with  blue  ribbon.  Cherubs  could  carry 
them.” 

“  Sounds  like  fun!  ”  Peter  agreed.  “  Let’s.” 

He  came  over  to  stand  behind  Misty  and  look  at  the  tray 
drying  beside  her  chair.  For  a  few  seconds  he  made  no  com- 
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ment.  Then  he  dug  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  jacket 
and  spoke  as  though  he  were  addressing  the  group  at  large. 

“  You  know,  peasant  people  do  not  work  with  such  patient 
care.  They  paint  in  as  complete  a  manner  as  possible,  and  as 
well  as  they  can,  but  they  conceive  their  designs  joyously. 
They  paint  things  that  make  them  happy.  And  they  do  not 
copy.  If  they  are  whimsical,  they  paint  whimsy.  If  they  are 
sentimental,  their  decoration  is  sentimental.”  He  broke  off 
abruptly,  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  then  went  on. 

“You  should  look  at  the  antique  pieces  in  some  of  my 
books  on  peasant  art,  Misty.  I’m  sure  the  ones  you  will  find 
the  most  charming  are  the  nonchalant  ones.  If  you  want  the 
center,  strike  for  it;  don’t  measure.  If  the  pattern  is  a  bit  off 
center  or  runs  downhill,  all  the  better,  in  my  opinion.”  He 
shrugged  and  turned  back  to  Kate. 

“  You  have  found  a  place  to  stay?  ” 

The  change  of  subject  was  so  abrupt  that  Kate  stammered 
her  reply.  “I  —  I  stayed  with  Rhoda  last  night.”  Behind 
Peter  Hunt’s  back  she  could  see  that  Misty  was  biting  her 
lower  lip  ruefully.  She  had  been  reprimanded  and  she  knew 
it.  Kate  was  torn  between  feeling  sorry  for  her  and  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  the  criticism  the  artist  had  made. 

“  Good.  Good.”  Peter  seemed  to  regard  the  matter  of 
sleeping  accommodations  disposed  of.  He  waved  a  vague 
good-by,  told  Kate  he  would  talk  to  her  a  little  more  in 
the  morning,  and  went  back  to  the  door  of  the  rear  shop, 
where  Mark  was  waiting  for  him  to  inspect  a  van  load  of 
old  furniture  which  had  just  arrived  from  Boston. 

In  the  courtyard  there  was  complete  silence  for  several 
minutes.  Rhoda  and  Misty  were  apparently  engrossed  in 
their  work,  and  Kate  was  thinking  about  what  Peter  had 
said. 

In  essence  it  was  what  Aunt  Dot  kept  telling  her.  “  Be 
yourself.”  That  would  be  easy,  she  decided,  if  she  were  a 
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person  like  Rhoda.  She  had  the  nonchalance,  the  flare,  that 
Peter  approved.  But  for  Misty,  with  her  prim,  almost  house¬ 
wifely  ways,  her  sweet  disposition,  and  her  deceptive  appear¬ 
ance  of  just  having  stepped  through  the  Looking  Glass,  was 
it  possible  to  develop  originality?  Was  it  possible  for  Misty, 
and  was  it  possible  for  herself  —  Kate  Vale? 

Peter  had  scarcely  glanced  at  her  tray.  This  Kate  knew.  It 
was  her  first  day  at  the  shops  and  she  could  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  turning  out  first-rate  work.  But  suppose  she 
failed  to  improve?  Suppose  her  work,  like  Misty’s,  became 
a  rubber  stamp  of  Peter’s  and  Rhoda’s  ideas?  Kate  felt  pretty 
certain  that  in  spite  of  Peter  Hunt’s  casual,  easygoing  ways 
she  would  be  given  short  shrift. 

The  silence  had  become  a  little  oppressive.  Kate  broke 
it  by  saying  suddenly:  “  I’ve  got  to  get  some  post  cards  and 
send  them  to  my  family.  Can  I  buy  them  near  here?  ” 

“  Down  toward  the  fishermen’s  wharf  there  are  lots  of 
little  shops,”  Misty  replied.  “  I’m  going  down  to  the  drug¬ 
store  after  work.  I’ll  walk  along  and  show  you,  if  you  like.” 

“  Thanks.”  Kate  glanced  toward  Rhoda.  “  But  I  was  for¬ 
getting.  The  floor  —  ” 

“  Painting  that  floor  is  a  one-woman  job.”  Rhoda  began 
to  clean  her  brushes  and  screw  the  caps  on  her  paint  tubes. 
“  It  shouldn’t  take  me  more  than  an  hour.  Stop  back  at  six 
or  thereabouts  and  we’ll  have  a  swim.” 

Ten  minutes  later  Kate  found  herself  sauntering  toward 
the  village  with  Misty.  In  the  old  blue  denim  slacks  she 
had  brought  along  for  a  working  costume  she  felt  appro¬ 
priately  part  of  the  Provincetown  scene.  She  was  pleasantly 
conscious  that  a  middle-aged  couple,  obviously  tourists, 
looked  at  her  with  the  curiosity  and  interest  they  would 
have  accorded  to  any  member  of  the  artist  colony.  There 
was  a  lift  to  her  shoulders  and  a  new  jauntiness  to  the  set 
of  her  chin  as  she  stepped  aside  on  the  narrow  cement  side- 
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walk  so  that  a  man  with  an  outboard  motor  over  his  shoulder 
could  pass. 

Bicyclists  and  cars  crowded  one  another  along  the  narrow 
thoroughfare.  Every  few  seconds  there  was  a  new  vista  —  a 
glint  of  the  bay  to  the  left,  the  staggered  facades  of  old  Cape 
houses  crowded  together  on  either  side  of  a  lane  twisting 
uphill  to  the  right. 

No  wonder  artists  wanted  to  paint  this  town,  Kate 
thought.  She  loved  the  sharp  play  of  light  and  shade  on 
weathered  gray  shingle  and  white  clapboard.  The  quick, 
unexpected  glimpses  of  the  shimmering  bay  excited  her,  and 
she  itched  to  put  the  thrill  of  it  down  on  paper  herself. 

She  said  as  much  to  Misty,  because  her  companion  seemed 
a  trifle  subdued,  and  she  wanted  to  bring  her  out  of  herself. 

Misty  nodded.  “  It’s  the  houses  I  love,”  she  said,  her  eyes 
turning  upward,  away  from  the  bay.  “  I’d  like  to  live  in  one 
of  these  houses  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  raise  a  family 
here.  I  like  the  air  of  Provincetown,  and  the  brown-skinned 
children,  and  —  ”  she  stopped  abruptly.  “  Have  you  ever 
lived  in  the  city,  Kate?  ” 

“  Never,”  Kate  admitted.  “  I’ve  always  lived  in  Haddon- 
field,  where  I  was  born.” 

“  I  was  born  practically  on  top  of  the  Third  Avenue  El,” 
said  Misty.  “  Until  I  came  up  to  work  here  last  summer,  I’d 
never  been  in  the  country  for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time.” 

“  How  did  you  happen  to  come  here?  ”  Kate  asked. 

“  I  used  to  sell  in  a  shop  that  handles  some  of  Peter  Hunt’s 
furniture.  I  had  an  operation  and  I  needed  a  summer  out  of 
town  and  my  boss  got  me  a  job  selling  up  here.  That  was 
last  year.  Then  this  year  I  wheedled  Peter  into  letting  me 
come  back  and  try  to  do  some  painting.”  She  shrugged. 
“  But  I’m  not  really  any  good.” 

“  Don’t  say  that!  ”  Kate  was  shocked  by  such  stern  self- 
analysis.  “  You’re  just  discouraged  today  because  Peter  was 
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critical.”  She  smiled,  wanting  to  help  Misty,  comfort  her. 
“  We  should  both  of  us  take  a  tip  from  Rhoda  and  relax,  I 
guess.” 

“  I’ll  keep  on  trying,”  Misty  said  firmly,  then  seemed  to 
want  to  change  the  subject.  “  Here’s  a  store  where  you  can 
get  some  post  cards.  Suppose  I  meet  you  back  here  in  ten 
minutes.” 

“  Fine.” 

Kate  watched  Misty’s  slender  figure  move  on  up  the  street. 
Her  hair,  swinging  on  her  shoulders,  caught  the  light  of  the 
afternoon  sun  and  she  seemed  slight  and  endearing  to  Kate 
—  the  sort  of  person  she  would  like  to  protect.  She  had  such 
quaint,  matter-of-fact,  womanly  ways. 

Inside,  the  shop  was  dark  after  the  brilliant  street.  Kate 
fumbled  with  a  rack  of  post  cards,  selected  three  of  the  fish¬ 
ermen’s  wharf,  three  more  of  gulls  swooping  low  over  a 
sandy  beach,  bought  stamps  to  accompany  them,  and  waited 
outside  for  Misty  to  reappear. 

But  before  Misty  came  back  into  sight  Tommy  Wood 
came  out  of  a  hardware  store  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  and  approached  Kate  with  a  grin.  “  Hi!  ”  he  said.  “  I 
was  just  thinking  about  you.” 

“  Me?  ”  Kate  was  genuinely  surprised. 

Tommy  swung  a  coil  of  new  rope  in  his  hand.  “  I’ve  got 
the  Weasel  in  the  water,”  he  said.  “  That’s  my  boat  and  I’ve 
been  working  on  her  all  week.  Seeing  tomorrow’s  Saturday, 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  come  for  a  sail.” 

Kate  was  flattered  that  Tommy  had  sought  her  out  and 
her  eyes  brightened  at  the  thought  of  going  sailing  with  him. 
The  bay  looked  blue,  and  the  boats  she  could  see  bobbing 
at  anchor  looked  utterly  inviting.  But  she  remembered  with 
a  qualm  that  she  had  let  this  affable  young  man  believe 
that  she  knew  something  about  managing  a  boat. 

“  I’m  really  not  much  of  a  sailor.  I  wouldn’t  want  you  to 
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think  —  ”  she  began. 

Tommy  waved  away  such  an  effort  at  self-effacement. 
“  Look,  if  you’ve  sailed  at  all,  you’ll  be  able  to  follow 
orders,”  he  said. 

Kate’s  heart  began  to  pound  with  anticipation.  She 
wanted  to  accept  the  invitation  in  the  worst  way.  Think  of 
how  it  would  sound  on  her  post  card  to  Barbara!  “  I’ve  got 
a  date  to  go  sailing  tomorrow  with  the  most  attractive  boy.” 
Maybe  Tommy  wasn’t  quite  that  spectacular,  but  he  was 
tall  and  good-natured,  and  he  seemed  very  genuine  and  nice. 

“  All  right,”  Kate  said,  making  up  her  mind.  “  I’d  love  to 
go  with  you.  What  time  and  where?  ” 

Their  arrangements  were  completed  by  the  time  Misty  re¬ 
turned.  “  Want  to  come  along?  ”  Tommy  asked  affably,  but 
Misty  shook  her  head. 

“I’m  just  so  much  dead  wood  in  a  boat.  You  know  that. 
Tommy.  I  only  get  in  the  way.” 

There  should  have  been  enough  in  that  remark  to  warn 
Kate,  but  she  was  heedless. 

“  Tomorrow,  then?  ”  Tommy  asked  in  farewell. 

“  At  three,”  Kate  promised.  “  And  thanks!  ” 
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Kate  walked  back  to  the  wharf  apartment  with  a  buoyant 
step.  She  had  a  date.  In  a  strange  town,  among  a  strange 
group  of  people,  she  had  managed  to  make  a  sufficient  im¬ 
pression  to  get  herself  a  date! 

She  tried  to  keep  from  Misty  the  extent  of  her  pleasure 
at  the  thought  of  going  sailing  with  Tommy.  Misty  and 
Rhoda,  different  in  so  many  respects,  were  alike  in  one. 
They  seemed  to  treat  Tommy  and  Mark  and  the  rest  of  the 
boys  they  knew  in  Provincetown  with  casual  camaraderie. 
They  didn’t  seem  to  get  unduly  excited  by  attention  nor 
despondent  at  neglect. 

“  Tommy  Wood  asked  me  to  go  sailing  tomorrow,”  Kate 
told  Rhoda  without  apparent  design  as  they  walked  up  the 
beach  to  join  Misty  for  a  swim  a  little  later. 

“  Oh?  ”  Rhoda  murmured,  without  surprise.  “  Are  you 
going?  ” 

“  I  thought  I  would.” 

Rhoda  nodded.  “  Tommy’s  a  nice  boy,”  she  said,  then 
added  more  vigorously,  “  but  how  he  can  be  around  people 
who  do  things  all  summer  and  be  so  utterly  idle  himself  I 
can’t  understand.” 

“  Lots  of  boys  at  home  just  loaf  all  during  vacation  —  I 
mean  if  their  families  have  places  at  the  shore.”  Kate  felt 
called  upon  to  make  some  defense. 


Rhoda  shook  her  head.  “  I  should  think  they’d  be  bored 
stiff.” 

Misty  appeared  in  her  bathing  suit,  and  the  three  girls 
swam  for  half  an  hour,  then  had  dinner  together  again. 
Later,  walking  back  to  the  wharf  in  the  light  of  a  thin  new 
moon,  Kate  told  Rhoda  that  she’d  like  to  go  on  sharing  the 
apartment  with  her,  if  the  invitation  was  still  good. 

“  But  of  course.”  Rhoda  sounded  surprised  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  reopened.  “  I  took  it  for  granted  it  was  all 
arranged.” 

“  I  could  help  paint  the  furniture,”  Kate  suggested  a  little 
later,  as  she  sat  on  her  studio  couch  with  her  knees  drawn 
up  to  her  chin.  The  new  red  floor  made  the  mission-oak 
chairs  particularly  hideous,  and  the  thought  of  living  with 
them  all  summer  was  more  than  she  could  face. 

“  We  might  do  it  this  week  end,”  Rhoda  agreed,  not  in 
the  least  dismayed  that  she  had  just  completed  a  big  job  of 
floor  painting.  “  I’d  like  to  get  it  finished  quickly,  because  the 
light  is  so  nice  these  June  evenings  I  want  to  get  out  and  do 
some  water  colors  —  ”  Her  voice  trailed  off. 

“  Do  you  go  to  art  school  winters?  ”  Kate  wanted  to  know. 

“  I  went  last  year,”  Rhoda  said,  “  but  about  this  coming 
winter,  I  don’t  know.  There’s  the  slight  question  of  money. 
That’s  why  the  Hart  Scholarship  we  were  talking  about  last 
night  sounds  mighty  intriguing.  I  was  thinking  that  if  I 
could  turn  out  anything  presentable  I  might  have  a  try  at  it 
myself.” 

Kate  was  interested  and  asked  some  leading  questions.  She 
discovered  that  Rhoda  came  from  a  large  family  who  lived 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  that  from  childhood  she 
had  always  known  that  she  wanted  to  study  art.  Rhoda  was 
older  than  Kate  —  nineteen  —  and  she  had  financed  one 
year  at  school  by  working  summers,  but  although  she  could 
save  a  part  of  the  salary  she  received  from  Peter  Hunt,  she 
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would  not  have  nearly  enough  for  the  following  year. 

“  The  Hart  Scholarship  would  be  just  the  ticket,”  Rhoda 
admitted.  “  It’s  worth  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  winning 
artist.  Five  hundred  dollars She  repeated  the  amount  with 
great  respect. 

It  occurred  to  Kate  that  she  had  never  particularly  con¬ 
sidered  the  sum  that  it  would  take  to  send  her  to  Swarth- 
more  for  four  years.  While  the  Vales  were  far  from  wealthy, 
they  were  what  Kate’s  mother  called  “  comfortable.”  Money 
had  never  been  a  major  problem  in  Kate’s  life.  Now  Rhoda’s 
tone  of  voice  made  her  conscious  of  its  value. 

“  That’s  a  lot,  isn’t  it?  ”  she  asked. 

“  Enough  for  another  full  year’s  tuition.  It’s  a  lot  to  me. 
But  the  scholarship  committee  is  awfully  exacting.  I’d  have 
to  submit  a  portfolio  of  work  in  different  techniques,  besides 
taking  a  spot  examination  at  the  school  in  August.” 

Kate  whistled.  “  Sounds  like  work!  ” 

Rhoda  nodded.  “Just  the  trying,  I  suppose,  would  be  to 
the  good,”  she  said  in  her  slow,  throaty  voice.  “  Even  if  I 
don’t  come  close  to  winning,  I’ll  be  learning.  Doing  some¬ 
thing  creative  is  always  worth-while.” 

This  was  profound  philosophy  for  Kate.  She  nodded  her 
head  in  agreement,  but  she  wasn’t  really  listening.  She  was 
wondering  what  she  should  wear  tomorrow,  when  she  went 
sailing  with  Tommy  Wood. 

If  Barbara  were  here  they  could  have  discussed  this  clothes 
question  in  detail,  but  with  Rhoda  Kate  was  reluctant  to 
bring  it  up.  Rhoda  so  obviously  thought  that  clothes  didn’t 
matter  at  all. 

Kate  fell  asleep  before  she  reached  a  decision,  but  the 
next  afternoon  she  looked  quite  properly  turned  out  in 
white  shorts  and  a  striped  T  shirt  when  she  met  Tommy  in 
front  of  the  Peasant  Village  and  drove  with  him  to  the  dock 
where  he  had  tied  up  his  boat. 
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The  Weasel  looked  bigger  than  she  had  expected.  It  had 
both  a  mainsail  and  a  jib.  The  body  was  white  as  a  gull,  the 
bottom  glassy-green.  Tommy  jumped  down  into  the  boat 
and  gave  Kate  a  hand  proudly.  “  Doesn’t  she  look  good  with 
her  new  paint  job?  Thomas  B.  Wood,  Incorporated.  How 
d’ya  like  that?  ” 

“  I  like  it  fine,”  Kate  said  with  a  grin.  “  Who’s  the  In¬ 
corporated?  ” 

“  That’s  just  to  impress  the  public.” 

“  You  mean  me?  ” 

Tommy  apparently  didn’t  hear  her.  He  was  tugging  at  the 
boom  crotch,  and  he  handed  it  to  Kate,  saying,  “  Here,  stow 
this  away  for’ard.”  Kate  crawled  over  a  cork  life  preserver 
and  found  a  place  for  it  under  the  deck,  hoping  as  she  did 
so  that  Tommy  wouldn’t  pull  too  many  nautical  terms  on 
her.  She  didn’t  want  to  seem  any  more  stupid  than  necessary, 
and  she  was  still  nagged  by  the  memory  that  she  had  pre¬ 
tended  to  know  something  about  sailing  a  boat,  when  ac¬ 
tually  she  didn’t  know  a  thing. 

Coming  back  to  the  stern,  she  sat  down  on  a  kapok 
cushion,  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  slowly  swing¬ 
ing  boom.  Tommy  was  tugging  at  the  halyards,  trying  to 
pull  a  rope  free  so  that  he  could  hoist  sail.  Two  children, 
brown  as  Indians,  with  great  dark  eyes  and  black  curly  hair, 
watched  from  the  dock  respectfully.  Kate  felt  glowing  and 
alive,  the  way  the  girls  in  full-color  magazine  ads  always 
looked.  This  was  summertime  as  she  had  always  dreamed  of 
it  —  a  blue  sky  flecked  with  white  clouds,  a  boat,  a  boy.  She 
turned  her  head  and  let  the  wind  blow  her  hair  straight  back 
from  her  ears,  breathing  in  the  good  salt  smell  of  the  bay. 

“  Here.  Hold  the  tiller  a  minute.  Just  hold  it  steady.  I’ll 
get  the  centerboard.”  Kate  followed  Tommy’s  directions 
obediently.  A  few  minutes  later  the  mainsail  was  up,  Tommy 
had  paid  out  the  sheet,  and  they  were  swinging  away  from 
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the  dock  in  a  shallow  curve. 

The  bay  was  swelling  gently,  with  whitecaps  near  shore, 
and  the  wind  was  brisk.  Tommy  took  the  tiller  the  moment 
he  had  the  sail  made  fast  and  Kate  settled  back,  relieved. 

“  We’ll  wait  to  hoist  the  jib  until  we  see  what  this  wind’s 
like,”  he  said. 

The  children  on  the  dock  were  still  looking  after  them, 
but  they  were  dwarfed  now  by  distance.  The  Weasel 
skimmed  through  the  water  like  a  dragonfly.  Kate’s  eyes 
were  full  of  excitement  and  pleasure.  Tommy  looked  at 
her  and  grinned  appreciatively. 

“  Like  it?  ” 

“  Mmm!  ” 

The  curve  of  Provincetown’s  busy  harbor  grew  more  pic¬ 
turesque  every  minute.  The  sky  line  of  the  crowded  town, 
broken  by  the  spires  of  churches  and  the  slender  pencil  of 
the  Pilgrim  Monument,  was  just  visible  to  Kate  beneath 
the  sail. 

Sun  sparkled  on  the  dancing  water  and  laundry  waved 
on  lines  strung  along  the  rickety  wharves.  One  picture 
melted  into  another,  each  of  them  visual  tonic  so  strong  that 
Kate’s  heart  was  set  pounding  by  the  stimulant. 

“  No  wonder  artists  come  to  Provincetown  to  paint!  ” 

Tommy  nodded  vaguely.  He  was  watching  his  sail. 
“  Ready  about!  ” 

Kate  ducked  and  the  Weasel  came  about  on  another  tack. 
Now  she  headed  straight  out  to  sea,  and  the  shore  line  was 
lost,  to  be  replaced  by  the  distant  view  of  a  curving  sandspit 
and  the  immediateness  of  Tommy’s  shoulders  and  close- 
cropped  head. 

“  Good  breeze,”  he  said  succinctly. 

“  Marvelous!  ”  Kate  thrilled  to  the  feel  of  the  boat  run¬ 
ning  along  before  the  wind.  The  sail  was  swinging  far  out 
now,  full  and  free.  Only  the  backwash  testified  to  the  speed 
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with  which  they  were  cutting  through  the  water  —  the  back¬ 
wash  and  the  retreating  outlines  of  the  town. 

They  passed  a  fishing  boat  followed  by  a  bevy  of  squawk¬ 
ing,  swooping  gulls.  Tommy  waved  a  friendly  signal  and  the 
fishermen  waved  back.  The  smell  of  oil  and  fish  drifted  for 
a  moment  on  the  fresh  salt  air.  Kate  wrinkled  her  nose  but 
Tommy  sniffed  appreciatively.  “  I  kind  of  like  it,”  he 
admitted. 

Occasionally  a  distant  sail  crossed  Kate’s  horizon,  like  a 
white  bird  flying  along  with  beauty  and  speed  that  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  human  hands.  She  sat  very  quiet 
and  relaxed  and  stopped  worrying  about  the  possibility  of 
having  to  admit  her  inexpertness  at  this  sport.  Tommy  was 
obviously  quite  capable  of  handling  the  boat  alone.  As  crew 
she  wasn’t  really  needed. 

Tommy  changed  his  course  and  began  to  sail  close-hauled. 
The  Weasel  heeled  well  over,  and  spray  whispered  across 
Kate’s  face.  She  laughed  aloud,  her  eyes  as  bright  as  the 
sun  on  the  water,  and  Tommy  grinned  back. 

Nearing  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  where  there  was  a  great 
stretch  of  open  water,  he  said,  “  I  think  she  could  take  the 
jib.”  Holding  the  sheet  with  his  left  hand,  he  began  unwind¬ 
ing  a  line  fastened  in  a  figure  eight  to  a  cleat  in  the  stern. 
He  tugged,  but  the  line  seemed  to  catch. 

“  Take  this  tiller  and  sheet  a  minute,”  he  said  to  Kate 
suddenly.  “  Something  must  be  in  a  snarl  up  for’ard.” 

Kate  opened  her  mouth  to  protest,  but  before  she  could 
say  a  word  she  found  herself  in  command  of  the  boat.  “  Keep 
her  headed  for  a  point  about  a  yard  off  that  bell  buoy,”  Tom 
ordered,  and  with  catlike  agility  began  to  move  toward  the 
bow. 

The  tiller  quivered  in  Kate’s  hand  and  she  braced  her  feet 
against  the  side  of  the  boat,  winding  the  line  that  held  the 
sail  around  her  palm  to  get  a  better  grip.  Tommy  had 
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handled  the  sheet  with  such  ease  that  she  hadn’t  been  aware 
of  the  strong  pull  of  the  wind  against  the  sail.  But  now  the 
boat  felt  like  a  rambunctious  colt,  ready  to  buck  out  of 
control  at  any  minute. 

She  tried  to  head  for  the  point  Tommy  had  mentioned, 
lining  the  bell  buoy  up  roughly  with  the  prow.  If  she  could 
only  get  a  sense  of  which  direction  to  swing  the  tiller!  Kate 
experimented  and  won  a  reprimand  from  Tommy,  who  was 
on  his  knees  working  with  the  jib  halyard. 

“  Hey!  Quit  whipping  her  around.” 

“  I  can’t  seem  to  —  ”  Kate  shouted,  but  the  words  were 
flung  back  into  her  throat. 

Tommy,  his  eyes  narrowed,  glanced  up  at  the  sail  then 
at  the  girl  in  the  stern,  and  started  quickly  back. 

“  Keep  her  over!  ”  he  shouted  as  he  came,  but  the  warn¬ 
ing —  even  if  Kate  had  understood  it  —  arrived  too  late. 

At  the  second  of  Tommy’s  call,  Kate  became  conscious 
that  the  sail  was  fluttering  crazily.  Suddenly  the  heavy  boom 
swung  over  with  a  creaking  whip,  and  she  felt  as  though  her 
arm  were  about  to  be  torn  from  its  socket. 

Simultaneously  there  was  a  shout  and  a  splash.  The  boat 
heeled  over  dangerously,  and  water  spilled  over  the  deck, 
drenching  Kate  before  it  righted.  Then,  with  sick  terror, 
Kate  realized  that  Tommy  was  in  the  water  a  hundred  yards 
behind  and  she  was  sailing  away  from  him  rapidly  and  un¬ 
controllably. 

She  seemed  to  live  a  lifetime  in  a  matter  of  moments.  In 
a  single  flash  of  perception  she  knew  that  Tommy  could 
drown.  Shore  was  a  dim  blur  a  mile  or  two  away,  and  she 
was  completely  incapable  of  handling  this  unbridled  boat. 

Tearing  at  the  line,  which  cut  into  her  palm,  she  dropped 
the  tiller  and  scrambled  toward  the  cork  life  vest,  flinging  it 
overboard  in  nervous  haste.  She  didn’t  realize  that  she  was 
sobbing  jerkily  with  fear.  She  wasn’t  thinking  of  herself;  she 
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was  concerned  for  Tommy.  Because  of  her  stupid,  childish 
desire  to  paint  herself  in  a  pretty  light  and  pretend  she 
knew  something  about  sailing  this  boy  could  drown! 

Tommy  was  already  so  far  away  that  she  couldn’t  distin¬ 
guish  his  features,  but  she  thought  he  had  seen  the  life  vest 
because  he  seemed  to  be  swimming  toward  it. 

Hampered  by  white  duck  trousers,  sneakers,  and  woolen 
socks,  however,  he  was  making  slow  progress.  Kate  crouched 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat  beneath  the  arc  of  the  swinging 
boom  and  shouted  unintelligible  encouragement.  Sheet  and 
tiller  were  forgotten.  Forgotten  her  own  safety.  She  was 
frantic  with  alarm,  so  frantic  that  she  didn’t  realize  that  her 
rapid  speed  had  diminished,  and  that  the  Weasel  was  drift¬ 
ing  with  the  tide,  her  sail  flapping  idly,  her  prow  headed 
directly  up  into  the  wind! 

Tommy’s  head  was  a  dot  on  the  surface  of  the  choppy  bay 
by  this  time,  and  Kate  couldn’t  see  the  life  preserver  at  all. 
She  shaded  her  eyes  against  the  dazzling  glare  of  sun  on 
water  and  strained  to  discover  whether  the  tide  might  be 
carrying  it  away  from  him  faster  than  he  could  swim,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  tell. 

Five  minutes  might  have  passed,  or  twenty  —  Kate  was 
incapable  of  counting  time  —  when  from  behind  her  came 
the  distant  throb  of  a  gasoline  motor.  The  sound  penetrated 
her  consciousness  slowly;  then  she  found  herself  scrambling 
forward  to  the  deck  to  stand  upright  against  the  mast  and 
wave  her  arms  wildly,  trying  to  attract  attention  by  any 
means  at  all. 

“  Help!  Help!  ”  Afterward  Kate  never  knew  that  she 
screamed  hoarsely  again  and  again,  making  the  time-worn 
words  flutter  briefly  on  the  summer  air.  In  any  case,  the 
drone  of  the  motor  would  have  killed  any  sound  so  distant 
and  so  feeble.  It  was  her  flailing  arms  alone  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  man  in  the  fishing  skiff.  When  she  saw 
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the  small  boat  hesitate  and  turn  toward  her  Kate  was  so 
filled  with  relief  that  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  She 
stood  clinging  to  the  mast  with  one  hand  while  she  wiped 
them  away  with  the  other,  and  waited  for  the  skiff  to  come 
close  enough  so  that  she  could  make  the  fisherman  hear. 

“  In  trouble?  ”  The  dark-skinned  fellow  cut  his  motor  and 
called  across  the  water. 

“  Man  overboard!  ”  Kate  shouted.  “  Back  there!  ”  She 
pointed  with  her  free  hand  to  the  spot  at  which  she  had  last 
seen  Tommy’s  head. 

The  fisherman  didn’t  waste  words.  The  motor  coughed 
and  caught  and  the  boat  turned  to  scoot  across  the  Weasels 
stern.  Kate,  weak-kneed,  clambered  back  to  her  former  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  tiller  and  again  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 

The  bay  was  so  broad,  and  the  breeze  was  getting  defi¬ 
nitely  squally.  Suppose,  in  the  chop,  a  man’s  head  could  not 
be  seen?  She  strained  to  find  some  movement  in  the  water 
beyond  the  fishing  boat,  but  her  effort  was  futile.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  now  but  wait. 

Wait  and  watch.  Could  she  possibly  have  drifted  so  far 
from  Tom?  The  size  of  the  boat  was  diminishing,  but  the 
engine  was  still  chugging  along  normally.  Kate  knew  that 
the  signal  of  Tommy’s  rescue  would  come  only  when  the 
motor  was  stilled. 

Kate  grew  old  as  she  crouched  there.  The  turbulent  bay 
had  become  an  enemy.  Instead  of  water  adazzle  with  sun¬ 
shine  and  merriment,  she  saw  for  the  first  time  the  brutal, 
unequivocal  strength  of  the  tide  and  the  wind.  Built  up 
within  her  was  a  new  respect  for  the  men  who  could  con¬ 
quer  the  elements  —  for  fishermen  and  sailors  and  all  those 
who  go  to  sea. 
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It  was  Manuel  Silva,  the  young  Portuguese  fisherman,  who 
towed  the  Weasel  back  to  its  mooring.  Tommy  Wood,  wet 
and  glowering,  sprawled  in  the  stern  of  the  fishing  boat  and 
clutched  a  swelling  wrist. 

Kate  was  so  glad  to  see  Tommy  alive  and  safe,  except  for 
the  sprain,  that  nothing  else  seemed  important.  As  they 
headed  back  to  port,  she  bailed  water  from  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  diligently,  trying  to  make  up  in  a  small  way  for 
the  harm  she  had  done. 

She  didn’t  blame  Tommy  for  being  furious.  She  deserved 
—  and  she  knew  it!  —  every  rebuke  in  the  book.  When  he 
asked,  “  For  Pete’s  sake,  why  did  you  let  me  think  you 
knew  the  first  thing  about  sailing?  ”  Kate  said,  “  Because  I 
was  a  muddleheaded  kid  trying  to  make  an  impression.” 
She  didn’t  spare  herself. 

Only  in  Manuel’s  eyes  was  there  any  hint  of  amusement. 
He  looked  from  Tommy  to  Kate,  whose  short  hair  was  cling¬ 
ing  damply  to  her  head  and  whose  expression  was  full  of  self- 
condemnation.  “  I’ve  seen  many  a  boat  jibe,”  he  called  back 
to  her  in  a  Latin  voice,  unexpectedly  soft  considering  his 
swarthy  strength.  “  Even  an  experienced  sailor’ll  sometimes 
come  a  cropper.” 

But  Kate  would  take  no  comfort  from  his  words,  although 
she  appreciated  his  tact.  “  It  was  my  fault  entirely,”  she  said. 


4‘  I  acted  like  a  little  fool.” 

Tommy  didn’t  contradict  her.  He  scowled  and  nursed  his 
aching  wrist.  But  a  smile  raised  the  corners  of  Manuel’s  full, 
broad  mouth,  and  he  watched  Kate  working  away  at  her 
bailing.  Her  wet  shirt  and  shorts  clung  to  her  slender  body 
and  she  looked  very  penitent  and  defenseless,  back  there 
alone.  Conversation  was  impossible  over  the  noise  of  the 
fishing  boat’s  engine,  but  when  Manuel  picked  up  Tommy’s 
mooring,  he  cut  the  motor,  pulled  the  sailboat  alongside  his 
skiff,  and  came  aboard  to  help  Kate. 

“  How  old  are  you?  ”  he  asked  suddenly,  as  he  turned 
from  stowing  the  rudder  under  the  deck. 

Kate  looked  up.  “  Seventeen.” 

“  So  old?  ”  The  Portuguese  smiled  down  at  her.  “  My 
sister  is  seventeen  and  she  was  married  this  spring.” 

Kate  could  feel  herself  flush.  She  kept  her  head  down  as 
she  went  on  with  the  monotonous  bailing,  but  she  sensed 
the  red  climbing  from  her  neck  to  her  forehead.  Without 
apparent  reason  she  became  acutely  conscious  of  the  young 
fisherman,  as  she  had  never  been  conscious  of  any  boy  she 
had  ever  known. 

She  was  aware  of  his  hands,  tying  the  sail  to  the  boom 
with  canvas  stops,  and  of  the  leather  strap  he  wore  on  one 
wrist.  She  was  aware  of  his  laughing  eyes,  and  of  the  hair 
growing  down  the  back  of  his  neck  to  a  ragged  point.  He 
needed  a  haircut  badly.  She  tried  to  discipline  her  aware¬ 
ness  by  such  a  criticism  as  this,  but  it  didn’t  make  her  heart 
stop  pounding. 

Tommy,  sitting  silent  and  righteously  indignant  in  Man¬ 
uel’s  boat,  began  to  lose  importance.  With  every  passing  mo¬ 
ment  Kate  felt  less  repentant.  After  all,  she  had  apologized. 
There  was  no  real  reason  for  Tommy  to  act  like  a  spoiled 
boy,  sullen  and  ungracious. 

Manuel  tried  to  draw  the  Weasel’s  owner  into  conversa- 
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tion.  “  Nice  little  boat  you  have  here,”  he  called  across. 

“  Thanks.” 

“  Paint  her  yourself?  ” 

“  Yep.” 

Not  a  word  of  thanks  for  his  rescue  had  Kate  yet  heard! 
As  Tommy  dwindled  in  her  opinion  Manuel  began  to  attain 
heroic  proportions.  She  turned  her  head  a  little  and  cast  a 
sidelong  glance  upward.  Until  now  she  hadn’t  realized  that 
the  fisherman  was  so  handsome,  with  his  dark  hair  and  eyes 
and  his  white,  even  teeth. 

The  attempt  at  conversation  died  and  Tommy  continued 
to  sulk.  Kate  overlooked  the  fact  that  he  was  embarrassed  by 
being  hauled  home  ignominiously.  She  only  noticed  with 
what  ease  Manuel  made  the  sailboat  fast  and  coiled  the 
tangled  line,  leaving  everything  shipshape  before  he  once 
more  pulled  the  skiff  alongside. 

He  jumped  from  one  boat  to  the  other,  and  Tommy 
winced  with  pain  as  the  sudden  rocking  jarred  his  injured 
wrist. 

Manuel  apologized.  “  Sorry!  ” 

“  That’s  all  right,”  Tommy  muttered. 

The  Portuguese  turned  back  to  Kate.  “  All  set?  ”  He 
steadied  the  swaying  boat  as  best  he  could  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

When  Kate  put  her  small,  cold  hand  into  Manuel’s  hard 
brown  one,  a  tingle  of  excitement  ran  along  her  spine.  She 
had  never  felt  like  this  before.  She  was  tense  and  stimulated. 
She  couldn’t  meet  this  young  man’s  black,  laughing  eyes. 
Yet  she  had  a  feeling  that  he  knew  she  was  aware  of  him. 
Somehow  a  spark  danced  between  them,  electrifying  both. 

“  O.K.  if  I  put  you  in  at  the  Town  Wharf?  ” 

“  O.K.  with  me,”  Tommy  said. 

Manuel  looked  at  Kate.  “  Me  too.”  She  smiled,  trying  to 
show  him  that  she  thanked  him  even  though  Tommy  was 
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being  boorisn  and  sullen. 

Between  the  three  of  them,  conversation  seemed  to  come 
to  dead  stops.  Kate  looked  at  Tommy.  “  Maybe  if  you’d  get 
some  liniment  and  a  rubber  bandage  at  the  drugstore  —  ” 
she  babbled. 

“  I’ll  take  care  of  my  wrist,”  Tommy  said. 

Manuel  cut  the  motor  as  his  boat  approached  the  wharf 
ladder,  and  reached  out  to  grab  a  piling.  Kate  was  embar¬ 
rassed  by  Tommy’s  rudeness  and  felt  ill  at  ease  and  unable  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  The  skiff  rocked  and  bumped 
against  the  rungs. 

“  Can  you  make  it  alone?  ”  Manuel  asked  Kate. 

“  Oh,  sure!  ”  Kate  got  out  quickly  and  lightly,  and 
Tommy  edged  forward,  ready  to  follow  her.  “  Thanks  for 
the  delivery  job,”  she  heard  Tommy  mutter.  “  If  you’ll  give 
me  your  address,  I’d  like  to  pay  you  a  little  something  for 
your  trouble.” 

“  Tommy,  no,  no,  NO!  ”  Kate  wanted  to  cry.  She  bit  her 
lip  in  vexation  and  felt  hot  and  uncomfortable.  Manuel 
wouldn’t  want  money!  Couldn’t  Tommy  see? 

“  No  trouble.  Glad  I  happened  to  be  around.”  The  Portu¬ 
guese  was  grinning,  the  dark  skin  around  his  eyes  creasing  in 
little  laugh  wrinkles.  He  held  the  boat  steady  while  Tommy 
stepped  out.  “  Better  take  care  of  that  wrist.” 

Kate  had  never  seen  a  neater  brush-off.  No  sign  of  his 
being  offended,  yet  Manuel  had  managed  to  let  Tommy 
know  that  his  offer  of  money  was  undignified  and  ill-timed. 
Not  through  any  words  had  he  managed  this,  but  by  the 
way  his  eyebrows  rose  ever  so  slightly  at  the  mention  of 
money  and  by  the  derisive  twist  to  his  mouth. 

The  fisherman’s  glance  flashed  to  Kate.  “  Be  seein’  you,” 
he  said.  It  was  a  farewell  that  was  as  common  as  clamshells 
on  the  beach.  It  meant  nothing  —  or  did  it? 

Kate  said,  “  I  hope  so!  ”  and  put  real  enthusiasm  into  her 
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tone,  as  much  to  annoy  Tommy  as  to  tell  Manuel  she  was 
grateful  and  that  she  liked  him.  Then  she  turned,  and,  her 
feet  squashing  in  her  wet  sneakers,  marched  beside  Tommy 
toward  the  shore. 

“You  shouldn’t  have  offered  him  money!  ”  she  said  be¬ 
tween  her  teeth,  when  they  were  out  of  hearing  distance. 

“  Oh,  I  shouldn’t!  And  just  why  not?  ” 

“  You  can  see  he’s  not  the  type  that  takes  pay  for  —  ” 
Kate  stopped  and  spread  her  hands  irritably. 

“  And  just  what  type  is  he?  ” 

“  Well,  I  should  think  you  could  see  —  ” 

“  The  Boy  Scout  type,  I  suppose?  When  that  Porgy  learned 
to  tie  half  hitches  it  wasn’t  from  a  scoutmaster,”  Tommy 
jeered. 

“You  were  darned  glad  to  have  him  haul  you  aboard  his 
boat.  I’ll  bet!  ”  Kate’s  cheeks  were  flaming  and  her  eyes 
snapped  angrily.  “  You  don’t  seem  to  realize  you  could  have 
drowned.” 

“  You  just  bet  I  do,  and  whose  fault  was  it?  ”  Tommy’s 
voice  rose,  and  he  looked  as  though  he’d  like  to  take  Kate 
by  the  shoulders  and  shake  her.  “Pretending  you  could 
sail!  ” 

By  now  Kate  was  positively  trembling  with  indignation. 
She  was  impervious  even  to  Tommy’s  scorn.  “  I  apologized, 
didn’t  I?  ”  Reaching  the  foot  of  Commercial  Street,  she 
turned  and  faced  the  boy. 

“  Apologies!  I  suppose  if  I  had  been  knocked  silly  by  that 
boom  and  just  quietly  drifted  out  to  sea,  you’d  have  sent  a 
note  of  apology  to  heaven?  ” 

“  It  wouldn’t  have  been  heaven!  ”  Kate  snapped  back, 
unable  to  think  of  anything  more  scathing.  Then  without 
another  word  she  turned  on  her  heel  and  walked  rapidly 
away. 

Her  brown  eyes  were  still  snapping  angrily  when  she 
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walked  into  the  wharf  apartment.  Rhoda,  apparently  just  in 
from  sketching  on  the  beach,  was  cleaning  paintbrushes  at 
the  sink.  She  turned,  took  one  look  at  Kate,  then  leaned 
back,  laughing. 

“  Tommy  push  you  overboard?  ” 

“  No.  I  pushed  Tommy.” 

Rhoda  shook  her  head,  confused.  “  Then  how  did  you  get 
wet?  ” 

Kate  told  her  the  entire  story,  but  without  feeling  quite 
as  abject  and  penitent  as  she  had  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 
Rhoda  could  see  both  the  serious  and  the  funny  side  to 
the  situation.  She  did  not  spare  Kate’s  feelings  when  she 
scolded  her  for  pretending  she  could  handle  a  boat,  but  she 
sympathized  with  her  annoyance  at  Tommy. 

“  He  really  shouldn’t  have  offered  money  —  not  to  a  Prov- 
incetown  fisherman.  The  people  here  are  proud.” 

Kate  began  to  strip  off  her  wet  clothes.  “His  name  was 
Manuel  Silva,”  she  said.  “  He  was  awfully  nice.” 

It  sounded  inadequate  —  “  awfully  nice  ”  —  when  she 
wanted  to  say  that  he  was  handsome  and  wonderful,  that  he 
had  black,  farseeing  eyes,  and  a  laughing  mouth,  and  dark 
skin  burnished  by  sun  on  water.  Of  course  she  couldn’t 
tell  Rhoda  that  she  had  been  struck  by  an  almost  uncon¬ 
trollable  desire,  there  on  the  boat,  to  reach  out  and  touch 
Manuel’s  wrist  where  the  leather  strap  hugged  it.  Just  to 
touch  his  wrist.  She  couldn’t  tell  anyone  that. 

What  was  Rhoda  saying?  “  Manuel  Silva —  I  think  I  know 
him.” 

“  You  know  him?  ”  Kate  couldn’t  believe  her  ears. 

Rhoda  nodded,  thinking.  “  He  comes  from  a  big  family 
who  live  in  the  West  End”  —  she  used  a  typical  Province- 
town  expression  —  “  way  upalong.” 

The  emotional  strain  of  the  day  had  relaxed  Kate’s  inhibi¬ 
tions  somewhat.  “  I’d  like  to  see  him  again  —  to  show  him 
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in  some  way  that  I  thanked  him,”  she  said,  her  eyes  big  and 
limpid. 

Rhoda  smiled  understanding^.  “  If  you  happen  to  run 
into  him,  why  don’t  you  ask  him  to  stop  in  some  evening. 
He  plays  the  guitar  rather  well,  if  I  have  the  right  fellow 
in  mind.” 

“  Manuel  —  the  guitar?  ” 

Rhoda  nodded.  “  Lots  of  the  Portuguese  do.” 

“  But  I  may  never  run  into  him.” 

“  You  probably  will,”  Rhoda  said  with  a  grin.  “  Everyone 
in  P-town  meets  everyone  else  on  the  Town  Wharf,  sooner 
or  later.  Barring  that,  you  could  always  leave  a  message  at 
the  Sandbar.  That’s  the  fishermen’s  club.” 

“  Oh,  no!  I’d  never  do  that!  ”  Kate  couldn’t  dream  oi: 
being  so  bold. 

Rhoda  laughed  and  went  back  to  scrubbing  her  paint¬ 
brushes.  “  You’re  a  funny  child,”  she  murmured  over  her 
shoulder,  as  though  she  were  twenty  years  older  than  Kate, 
rather  than  two. 

The  next  morning  Kate  took  a  long  walk  along  the  beach. 
The  tide  was  low,  and  a  haze  lay  over  the  water,  making 
it  pale  as  milk.  The  bay  was  a  mirror,  merging  with  the 
dove-gray  sky,  and  boats  lay  on  its  surface  without  swaying, 
like  boats  in  a  Japanese  print.  The  masts  of  fishing  smacks 
made  long  reflections,  and  Kate  felt  breathless  with  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  colors  —  gray,  mauve,  sand  tan.  Except  for  the 
dories  left  at  mooring,  which  were  violent  black  dots  against 
the  water,  everything  was  low-keyed,  still,  and  very  quiet. 

Kate  walked  toward  the  Town  Wharf,  and,  although  she 
wouldn’t  have  confessed  it,  she  went  alone  in  the  hope  of 
finding  Manuel  there. 

She  passed  a  fisherman  in  sea  boots,  carrying  a  fish  by  the 
gills.  She  passed  a  troop  of  hard-muscled,  brown-bodied,  sea¬ 
going  little  boys,  who  were  building  a  raft  on  which  they 
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planned  to  sail  to  Spain.  She  passed  two  beautiful,  dark- 
skinned  little  girls  in  straw  hats  and  their  best  dresses,  but 
she  didn’t  run  across  a  swarthy  young  Portuguese  by  the 
name  of  Manuel,  even  though  she  left  the  beach  and  walked 
out  along  Town  Wharf  to  the  very  end. 

For  a  long  time  Kate  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  wharf,  look¬ 
ing  out  to  sea  and  marveling  at  the  perpetual  beauty  of  the 
harbor,  which  never  seemed  to  remain  the  same  for  an  hour 
at  a  time.  The  sun  was  beginning  to  pierce  the  haze,  and  the 
water  was  no  longer  pale.  It  was  deepening  to  a  satin  blue, 
and  ever  so  gently  the  tide  was  beginning  to  come  in. 

Kate  turned  and  sauntered  back  toward  the  village  very 
slowly.  It  was  strange,  she  mused,  that  she  didn’t  mind  being 
alone  here.  In  Haddonfield  she  would  never  have  thought 
of  strolling  about  the  town  unaccompanied.  She  would  have 
called  Barbara  or  Jane  Brooks,  or  one  of  the  older  girls,  even 
if  she  had  just  wanted  to  walk  down  to  the  drugstore  and 
back.  But  here  she  rather  enjoyed  the  chance  to  look  at 
things  —  really  look  —  the  opportunity  to  sift  impressions, 
the  time  to  think. 

Nobody  knew  her  here.  Nobody  cared  what  she  did.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  completely  free,  and  she 
liked  the  feeling.  With  the  toes  of  her  saddle  shoes  she 
scuffed  at  the  worn  boards  of  the  wharf  and  smiled  happily 
to  herself. 

“  Kate  Vale!  ” 

Just  as  she  was  telling  herself  that  no  one  in  Provincetown 
knew  her,  the  sound  of  her  own  name  made  Kate  jump.  She 
turned,  but  on  the  dock  only  a  couple  of  elderly  tourists 
were  anywhere  near. 

“  Hey!  Kate!  ” 

The  repeated  call  came  from  the  beach,  and  Kate  stepped 
to  the  edge  of  the  wharf  to  look  down. 

“  Well,  if  it  isn’t  the  Connecticut  Yankee!  ” 
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Bill  Edmond,  Kate’s  acquaintance  of  the  train,  was  ges¬ 
ticulating  with  a  paintbrush  to  attract  her  attention. 

“  In  person.”  Bill  bowed,  his  hair  carrot-colored  in  the 
sun. 

“  I  needn’t  ask  what  you’re  doing.”  Kate’s  eyes  shifted 
from  Bill  to  the  easel  set  up  on  the  beach  behind  him. 

Bill  glanced  backward  ruefully.  “  The  light  keeps  chang¬ 
ing,”  he  complained,  “  faster  than  I  can  work.” 

Kate  nodded,  understanding.  “  But  hasn’t  it  been  a  beau¬ 
tiful  morning!  ” 

“  Super.”  Bill  capped  her  remark  by  whistling  the  second 
bar  of  a  song: 

“  f  O  what  a  beautiful  day!  *  ” 

Kate,  obeying  a  happy  impulse,  sang  back: 

“  '  I  have  a  wonderful  feeling , 

Everything’ s  going  my  way!  ’  ” 

“  Come  on  down,”  Bill  invited. 

Kate  looked  from  the  wharf  to  the  beach.  “  It’s  too  far  to 
jump.” 

Bill  stuck  his  paintbrush  between  his  teeth  and  held  out 
his  hands.  “  I’ll  catch  you.” 

He  set  her  lightly  on  the  sand.  “  It’s  a  pleasure  to  see  you 
when  you’re  not  looking  like  a  frightened  rabbit.” 

Kate’s  chin  shot  up.  “  Now  don’t  start  being  rude  before 
you’ve  even  finished  saying  hello!  ” 

Bill  chuckled.  “  Spirited  filly!  ” 

“  And  don’t  mix  your  metaphors,”  retorted  Kate.  She 
grinned  at  him,  feeling  astonishingly  self-confident  this 
morning.  Could  it  be,  she  wondered  fleetingly,  because  Man¬ 
uel  Silva  had  looked  at  her  yesterday  with  a  hint  of  tender¬ 
ness  in  his  eyes?  She  began  to  move  toward  Bill’s  easel. 
“  May  I  see  what  you’re  doing?  ” 

Bill  grunted  his  permission.  “  It’s  not  much  good.” 

On  the  contrary,  Kate  was  astonished  at  the  competence 
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of  the  half-finished  painting.  Looking  toward  the  village, 
Bill  had  sketched  with  charcoal  a  portion  of  a  small  wharf 
with  shops  and  houses  sloping  uphill  behind  it,  then  laid 
in  the  main  color  areas,  and  started  to  develop  detail. 

Kate  came  closer.  “  Is  that  water  color?  ” 

“  No.  Gouache.” 

“  Gouache?  ”  Kate  repeated  the  unaccustomed  word. 

“  Show-card  color  to  you.  Tempera.  Poster  color.  Call  it 
what  you  will.” 

“  Oh,  yes!  I’ve  used  it  for  posters,  but  I’ve  never  heard  it 
called  gouache  before.  It’s  nice  to  work  with,  isn’t  it — sort 
of  in  between  oil  and  water  color,  but  easier  to  handle  than 
either?  ” 

“  That’s  right,”  said  Bill,  examining  his  own  painting 
with  a  critical  frown.  He  turned  back  to  Kate  and  added, 
“  An  ideal  medium  for  the  student,”  in  a  tone  of  voice  sur¬ 
rounded  by  quotation  marks. 

Kate  smiled,  not  knowing  whether  to  say  something  com¬ 
plimentary  about  the  progress  of  Bill’s  painting  or  not.  He 
was  good.  She  could  see  that.  Better  than  she  had  expected, 
by  far.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  looked  so  little  like  an 
artist  that  she  was  surprised  at  his  ability. 

Squinting  up  at  the  sun,  Bill  saved  her  the  trouble  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  decision.  “  I’d  better  get  on  with  it,”  he  said.  “  Say, 
though,  where  do  you  live?  ” 

Kate  told  him. 

“  Want  to  take  a  picnic  supper  out  to  Race  Point  later? 
I’ve  got  a  car  I  borrowed  from  a  fellow  at  the  school,  and  I 
ought  to  be  through  here  about  three  o’clock.” 

“  Where’s  Race  Point?  ”  Kate’s  reaction  to  the  unexpected 
invitation  was  to  stall. 

“  Out  on  the  very  tip  of  the  Cape.  Couple  of  miles  from 
here.  There’s  a  swell  beach.”  Bill  dabbed  at  the  blue  paint 
on  his  palette  with  a  wet  brush.  “  We  could  swim.” 
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Kate  said,  “  That  sounds  like  fun.” 

“  I’ll  pick  you  up  at  your  wharf,”  Bill  told  her,  in  a  tone 
of  dismissal. 

Kate  nodded.  “  ’By  now.”  She  started  to  walk  away. 

Before  she  had  gone  more  than  five  yards  Bill  called  after 
her.  “  I’ll  bring  the  car.  You  bring  the  picnic  supper.  Is  that 
a  deal?  ” 

Kate’s  mouth  dropped  open  and  she  regarded  Bill  with 
amused  accusation.  “  That’s  as  neat  a  finesse  as  I’ve  ever  seen 
worked!  ” 

“  Oh,  now,  Kate!  ”  Bill  hung  his  head  and  tried  to  look 
appealing. 

“You  deserve  to  get  powdered  eggs  and  hardtack.” 

“  Kate  —  ” 

“  Oh,  all  right!  It’s  a  deal.”  But  there’s  no  use  pretend¬ 
ing  I’m  loved  for  myself  alone,  Kate  decided  ruefully  as  she 
trudged  away. 
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“  Ring  a  ring  a  rounder, 

Daddy  caught  a  flounder. 

Oysters,  oysters.  Hooray!  ” 

Bill  Edmond  repeated  the  words  three  little  Portuguese 
children  had  been  singing  as  they  danced  in  a  circle  in  the 
roadway,  scampering  at  the  approach  of  the  car.  “  That’s  the 
Provincetown  version  of  ‘  ring-around-a-rosy,’  believe  it  or 
not.” 

Kate  laughed.  “  Where  do  you  pick  up  all  your  Cape  lore. 
Bill?  ” 

The  red-haired  boy  shrugged.  “  Talking  to  people.  I  get 
a  kick  out  of  born-and-bred  Cape  Codders.  Their  speech  is 
so  saturated  with  sea  terms.” 

Kate  leaned  back  against  the  car  cushions,  thinking  that 
there  were  more  facets  to  this  boy’s  personality  than  she  had 
suspected.  The  narrow  village  street,  crowded  with  houses, 
gave  way  to  a  broad  ribbon  of  road,  wandering  up  over  the 
golden  dunes  to  the  ocean.  Bill’s  foot  pressed  down  on  the 
accelerator  and  the  car  jumped  forward,  leaving  the  town 
behind. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  pulled  into  a  broad  parking  space 
well  filled  with  cars.  A  Coast  Guard  station  nestled  in  a  dune 
to  the  left,  and  below  the  macadam  parking  area  lay  a  long 
broad  beach,  with  waves  breaking  regularly  against  the  shore. 


An  automobile  radio,  turned  on  full  blast,  shattered  the 
summer  air.  Bill  winced.  “  Let’s  get  out  of  here.”  He  lifted 
the  picnic  basket,  lent  to  them  by  Rhoda,  from  the  back 
seat  and  gathered  up  a  car  robe  and  sweaters.  “  We’ll  go  way 
up  the  beach.  Sunset  on  the  Race  is  something  to  see,  but 
not  accompanied  by  a  shrieking  crooner.” 

They  went  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  where  the  sand  was 
firm,  and  Kate  kicked  off  her  sandals,  and  walked  along  in  her 
bare  feet,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  pick  up  a  colored 
stone.  She  had  never  seen  such  stones  before.  Smoothed  by 
the  endless  grinding  of  the  sand,  they  had  colors  as  subtle  as 
the  sea  and  the  sky  —  terra  cottas,  gray  greens,  blues,  and 
purples.  Bathed  by  the  ocean,  they  shone  luminous  along 
the  tidemark.  Kate  stuffed  a  few  into  the  pockets  of  her 
shorts. 

“  Beachcomber!  ”  Bill  teased. 

“  But  the  colors  are  so  lovely,  I  can’t  bear  to  throw  them 
away.” 

Bill  considered  Kate  thoughtfully.  “  You  like  it  here, 
don’t  you?  ” 

“  Here?  ”  Kate  looked  out  over  the  ocean.  44  Oh,  yes!  ” 

“  In  Provincetown,  I  mean.” 

44  Yes  to  that  too.  It’s  all  so  new  and  so  entirely  different. 
I  still  feel  a  little  breathless,  but  I  love  the  bay  and  the  — 
the  feeling  of  relaxation.”  She  wondered  if  Bill  would 
know  what  she  was  trying  to  say. 

She  didn’t  wonder  long,  because  he  nodded  quickly. 
44 1  know  what  you  mean.  It  isn’t  that  people  don’t  work 
here.  It’s  just  that  they  don’t  beat  their  brains  out  about  it, 
the  way  they  do  in  cities.”  He  regarded  her  thoughtfully. 
44  You  going  to  do  any  painting,  on  the  side?  ” 

44 1  hadn’t  thought  about  it.”  This  was  not  quite  true,  be¬ 
cause  ever  since  she  had  left  Bill  on  the  beach  she  had  been 
exploring  in  her  mind  the  possibility  of  buying  some  tubes 
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of  tempera  and  some  illustration  board.  Her  art  training  in 
high  school  had  been  unusually  fine,  and  she  had  done 
enough  poster  work  to  know  something  of  composition.  It 
might  be  fun  to  experiment,  but  she  was  so  uncertain  of  her¬ 
self  that  she  didn’t  want  anyone  to  know  that  she  would 
even  dare. 

“  You  will,”  said  Bill  confidently.  “  You  won’t  be  in  Prov- 
incetown  two  weeks  before  the  atmosphere  will  get  you.  It 
always  does.” 

Kate  let  it  go  at  that,  not  wanting  to  pursue  the  subject. 
She  turned  and  looked  back  in  the  direction  from  which 
they  had  come.  Bathers  and  picnickers  were  mere  dots  in  the 
distance. 

“  Haven’t  we  gone  just  about  far  enough?  ” 

Bill  looked  back  too  and  seemed  satisfied.  “  I  guess  so.” 
He  dropped  the  picnic  basket  on  a  shelf  of  dry  sand  and 
spread  out  the  robe.  “  Let’s  swim  now,  while  the  sun’s  still 
warm.  Shall  we?  ” 

Kate  nodded. 

“  Think  you  can  climb  that  dune?  ”  Bill  looked  over  his 
shoulder.  “  There’s  all  the  privacy  in  the  world  if  you  want 
to  change.” 

They  took  turns  getting  into  their  suits,  then  raced  each 
other  into  the  water.  After  the  comparative  warmth  of  the 
bay,  the  ocean  left  Kate  breathless  and  stinging  with  the  cold. 

“  Keep  moving,”  Bill  advised,  and  after  a  while  she  got 
used  to  it.  They  rode  breakers  in  to  shore,  and  plunged 
through  the  waves  headforemost.  Kate  lost  her  cap  and  came 
up  with  her  hair  plastered  back  like  a  boy’s,  but  when  she 
lay  on  the  beach  later,  drinking  up  the  warmth  of  the  late 
afternoon  sun,  it  dried  in  soft  tendrils  around  her  face. 

“  You  don’t  look  like  the  same  girl  I  met  on  the  train,” 
Bill  told  her. 

“  I  am,  though.” 
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“  I  don’t  believe  it.  I  think  you  have  an  alter  ego.” 

“  What's  that?  ” 

“  Another  self.  I  like  this  one  better.” 

Kate  raised  her  eyebrows.  “  And  what  was  wrong  with  the 
girl  on  the  train?  ” 

Bill  looked  at  her  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes.  “  Copy- 
Kate?  Oh,  she  was  just  trying  too  hard!  Maybe  it’s  a  fault 
of  the  sex.” 

Kate  should  have  been  incensed,  but  she  was  feeling  too 
lazy  to  make  a  fuss.  Furthermore,  she  was  becoming  accus¬ 
tomed  to  Bill’s  thrusts.  She’d  let  this  one  glance  off  and 
parry  another  time.  Somehow,  it  didn’t  seem  terribly  im¬ 
portant  whether  Bill  Edmond  especially  liked  her.  Now  if  it 
had  been  Manuel  stretched  out  beside  her  in  the  sand,  the 
story  would  have  been  different.  Kate  turned  her  head  and 
looked  away  from  Bill.  Manuel.  Such  a  singing,  foreign 
name.  Manuel  Silva  .  .  . 

Suddenly,  she  wondered  what  Valerie  would  think  of 
Manuel.  Valerie  hadn’t  once  crossed  Kate’s  mind  all  yester¬ 
day  or  today,  but  she  now  wondered  how  Manuel  would 
appear  to  either  her  sister  or  her  mother.  She  suspected  that 
they  wouldn’t  see  the  young  Portuguese  quite  as  she  did. 
They’d  see  the  fisherman  but  not  the  man;  that’s  what  would 
happen. 

But  why  did  it  matter  what  Valerie  might  think?  Valerie 
would  never  meet  Manuel.  That  was  the  remarkable  part 
of  being  away  from  everything  and  everybody  she  ever  knew. 
At  last  she  could  have  a  life  of  her  own  —  completely  her 
own  —  and  do  the  things  she  wanted  to  do,  enjoy  the  people 
who  happened  to  appeal  to  her,  without  fear  of  censure  be¬ 
cause  she  didn’t  quite  conform  to  the  accepted  pattern. 

Bill  touched  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  Kate  turned  her 
head. 

“  Don’t  be  mad.  I’m  sorry,”  he  apologized. 
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“  Sorry  for  what?  ”  Kate’s  thoughts  had  taken  her  so  far 
afield  that  she  couldn’t  even  remember  what  they  had  been 
talking  about. 

Bill  sat  up  abruptly.  “  Boy,  I  sure  do  make  an  impres¬ 
sion!  ” 

Kate  turned  around  and  sat  up  too.  “  Oh,  for  calling  me 
Copy-Kate?  That’s  all  right.  I  know  I’m  not  very  original. 
I  haven’t  any  small  talk  —  not  the  kind  other  girls  seem  to 
have  —  and  every  once  in  a  while  it  worries  me.  That’s 
When  I  try  too  hard,  like  you  said.” 

Bill  looked  embarrassed.  “I  didn’t  mean  —  ”  he 
mumbled. 

Kate  waved  a  hand.  “  Forget  it.  I’m  getting  cold.  I  think 
I’ll  get  dressed.” 

When  she  came  back  to  the  beach,  Bill  had  gathered  drift¬ 
wood  for  a  fire  and  was  tucking  newspaper  under  a  wigwam 
of  kindling.  Kate  unpacked  the  picnic  basket  and  they  ate 
hungrily,  then  watched  the  sun  go  down  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
over  the  sea.  Bill  lighted  the  fire  and  they  sat  in  the  dusk 
and  said  little.  Now  that  she  had  confessed  to  Bill  that  she 
was  short  on  small  talk,  Kate  didn’t  feel  compelled  to  make 
conversation.  She  supposed,  at  a  time  like  this,  that  Barbara 
would  consider  it  important  to  play  up  to  a  boy,  but  Kate 
didn’t  know  how  to  go  about  it,  even  if  she’d  been  anxious 
to  try. 

In  the  early  dark  they  walked  back  to  the  car,  and  now 
there  were  only  a  few  automobiles  parked  by  the  Coast 
Guard  station.  Headlights  were  turned  off,  and  car  radios 
played  very  softly. 

“  Step  quietly.  Couples  necking,”  murmured  Bill. 

Somehow,  with  the  remark,  the  mood  of  the  evening  was 
destroyed  for  Kate.  She  wondered  whether  with  any  other 
girl  Bill  might  have  lingered  to  look  out  over  the  moon- 
swept  water,  instead  of  getting  the  car  keys  and  starting  the 
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motor  at  once.  She  curled  up  very  small  on  her  side  of  the 
front  seat.  On  the  way  home,  while  Bill  hummed  college 
songs  in  an  unself-conscious  monotone,  she  sat  feeling  tight 
and  constrained. 

Bill  turned  down  one  of  the  lanes  leading  from  the  back 
street  and  managed  to  pull  into  Front  Street  almost  directly 
in  front  of  Rhoda’s  apartment. 

Kate  asked,  “  Will  you  come  in?  ” 

“  Not  tonight,  thanks.  Got  an  early  class.” 

Did  this  mean  he  was  disappointed  in  her  or  was  there  a 
hint  that  he  might  see  her  another  time? 

“  Thanks  for  the  ride,  then.” 

“  Thanks  for  the  picnic  supper.  ’By  now.”  Bill  handed  the 
basket  out  of  the  car  and  drove  away  abruptly,  while  Kate 
walked  out  along  the  wharf,  feeling  unaccountably  let  down. 

But  when  Rhoda  asked,  “  Have  fun?  ”  she  said,  “  Swell 
fun.  It’s  a  beautiful  beach.” 

It  was  Peter  Hunt’s  habit  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  each 
morning  with  his  artists,  and  the  next  day  he  devoted  special 
attention  to  Kate.  She  was  working  on  a  round,  low  table 
for  a  garden  or  terrace,  and  on  the  top  she  had  mapped 
out  a  design  of  flowers  and  fruit  that  looked  —  she  thought 
—  very  Peter  Hunt. 

But  Peter  shook  his  head.  “  If  I  were  you,  I’d  wash  that  off 
and  start  over  again.  Designs  must  be  personal.  I’ve  told 
you  that  before.  Let  yourself  go,  Kate.  Create  something 
that  amuses  you,  that  isn’t  a  slavish  copy  of  my  ideas.” 

Kate  took  the  criticism  to  heart.  She  promised,  “  I’ll  do 
my  best.” 

“  And  do  your  best  with  a  light  heart!  ”  Peter  waggled  a 
finger  and  smiled.  “  Dramatize  your  decorations,  and  let 
your  drama  be  a  comedy.  Let  your  painting  tell  a  little  story 
- —  like  Rhoda’s  chest.” 
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He  passed  on  to  another  artist,  with  whom  he  started  to 
plan  a  rather  elaborate  design  for  a  bookcase,  and  Kate 
could  see  Misty’s  head  turn,  following  him.  She  looked  wor¬ 
ried,  and  Kate’s  sympathy  went  out  to  her.  Misty  wasn’t 
getting  on  well,  and  she  knew  it.  Peter  was  giving  her  less 
and  less  of  his  time,  because  her  work  was  consistently  in¬ 
ferior,  fussy  and  rather  dreary,  completely  unlike  Misty 
herself. 

Rhoda  and  she  had  talked  about  Misty  last  night.  “  She’s 
a  darling  and  everyone  loves  her,”  Rhoda  had  said,  “  but 
she’s  the  little  housewife  type.  She  isn’t  an  artist.  Selling  in 
the  shops  was  perfect  for  her.  She  shouldn’t  have  persuaded 
Peter  to  let  her  try  to  paint.” 

With  an  effort  Kate  brought  her  mind  back  to  her  own 
problem.  She  sat  back  and  considered  the  round  table  top 
again.  A  table  for  a  terrace.  A  design  with  gaiety.  What  could 
she  use? 

The  things  that  popped  into  her  head  all  seemed  to  have 
been  done  before  —  and  better  than  she  could  possibly  do 
them!  —  by  either  Rhoda  or  Peter  himself.  The  round  table 
top  began  to  spin  before  her  eyes.  Ring-around-a-rosy!  What 
was  the  local  variation  the  children  had  been  singing  yester¬ 
day? 

“  Ring  a  ring  a  rounder, 

Daddy  caught  a  flounder. 

Oysters,  oysters.  Hooray !  ” 

Suddenly  the  table  top  was  circled,  in  Kate’s  imagination, 
with  dancing  figures  of  children.  In  the  center  was  “  Daddy  ” 
in  fisherman’s  boots  with  a  larger-than-life  flounder  in  one 
upheld  hand. 

Kate  laughed  out  loud  and  rapidly  began  to  sketch.  This 
would  be  fun! 

So  absorbed  was  she  that  the  morning  sped  as  quickly  as 
a  single  brush  stroke,  and  by  lunch  time  Kate  had  blocked  in 
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her  figures,  holding  hands  around  the  table. 

Rhoda  came  and  looked  over  her  shoulder.  “  Kate! 
They’re  adorable!  ” 

Kate  chuckled.  “  Aren’t  they  silly?  ” 

I  love  them!  But  why  papa  and  the  fish?  Why  not  a 
posy?  ” 

Kate  quoted  the  little  rhyme  and  told  her  about  the  chil¬ 
dren  playing  up  in  the  West  End. 

Rhoda  was  enchanted.  “  Write  it  in  as  a  border  decora¬ 
tion,”  she  begged.  “  Peter  will  love  it!  ” 

And  Peter  did.  Kate  had  trouble  simplifying  the  fisher¬ 
man’s  boots  and  Peter  helped  her  with  them  the  next  day, 
chortling  in  amusement  at  the  immensity  of  “  Daddy’s  ” 
flounder,  and  turning  the  table  all  the  way  around  so  that 
he  could  read  the  rhyme  aloud. 

“  Wonderful!  ”  he  cried,  praise  shining  in  his  eyes.  “This 
is  what  I  mean,  Kate.  This  is  yours!  ” 

Kate  didn’t  confess  how  completely  the  little  table  was 
hers.  She  didn’t  tell  Peter  Hunt,  or  anyone  else,  that  as  she 
painted  the  central  figure  of  the  fisherman  a  young  Portu¬ 
guese  with  a  singing  name  kept  appearing  before  her  eyes. 

She  didn’t  talk  about  Manuel  at  all,  to  either  Rhoda  or 
Misty,  but  all  the  next  week  she  kept  looking  for  him,  al¬ 
most  unconsciously,  whenever  she  walked  down  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  shop.  That  she  never  saw  him  didn’t  mean  that  she 
never  would. 

In  the  menage  she  and  Rhoda  set  up  Kate  did  the  market¬ 
ing.  Unskilled  as  she  was,  she  still  seemed  able  to  make 
money  go  farther  than  Rhoda,  and  she  was  full  of  energy 
and  willingness  to  learn  to  shop  and  cook. 

Misty,  in  this  respect,  was  a  practical  counselor.  More 
often  than  not  she  ate  dinners  with  Kate  and  Rhoda,  paying 
her  share  in  money  as  well  as  in  good  advice.  She  taught 
Kate  how  to  concoct  casseroles  that  were  inexpensive  and 
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filling,  and  she  helped  prepare  vegetables  and  do  the  dishes. 
She  was  a  very  welcome  guest. 

On  her  first  payday,  bolstered  by  her  first  really  successful 
painting  job,  the  “  ring-around-a-rosy  ”  table,  Kate  went 
down  to  an  art  supply  store  and  bought  some  Shiva  Casein 
colors  and  Whatman  cold-pressed  water-color  board.  She 
was  going  to  try  painting,  over  the  week  end,  in  gouache. 

After  she  had  made  her  purchases  and  paid  Rhoda  her 
share  of  the  rent,  there  was  barely  enough  left  for  what  the 
girls  termed  the  “  kitty,”  a  pocketbook  set  aside  for  food 
money,  but  Kate  didn’t  care.  She  was  full  of  the  creative 
zest  that  seemed  to  infect  all  Provincetown.  She  felt  like  a 
personality  at  last! 


Kate  worked,  during  the  next  week,  with  tireless  zest.  All 
day  long  she  painted  at  the  Peasant  Village.  In  the  evenings 
she  and  Rhoda  spent  hour  upon  hour  “  Peter  Hunting  ” 
their  outmoded  apartment  furniture.  And  over  two  week 
ends  both  girls  worked  for  long  stretches  of  daylight  doing 
“  serious  ”  painting  on  the  beach. 

It  was  difficult,  Kate  soon  discovered,  to  get  a  new  angle 
on  Provincetown  —  something  an  honest-to-goodness  artist 
had  not  already  done.  The  things  about  the  crescent-shaped 
shore  line  that  most  intrigued  her  were  far  beyond  her 
ability.  It  was  hard  to  make  water  look  wet  and  to  paint 
boats  in  a  manner  that  pleased  her.  Reality  was  so  much 
more  exciting  than  anything  she  seemed  to  be  able  to  get 
down  on  paper  with  paint! 

On  the  second  Sunday  Peter  Hunt,  taking  a  walk  alone 
up  the  beach  early  in  the  afternoon,  came  upon  Kate  and 
stopped  to  see  what  she  was  doing.  He  didn’t  insult  her  by 
fatuously  praising  her  muddled  attempt  at  a  marine.  Instead, 
he  asked  her,  casually,  “  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  Pa?  ” 

“  Your  father?  ”  Kate  asked.  “  No.” 

Peter  stuck  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  jacket  and 
rocked  back  slowly  on  his  heels.  “  When  Pa  was  sixty,  cir¬ 
cumstances  forced  him  to  spend  his  first  full  winter  in  Prov¬ 
incetown,”  he  said.  “  He  was  awfully  bored  and  restless. 


Grouchy  as  a  bear.  I  suggested  all  kinds  of  things  to  occupy 
his  mind  —  whittling,  weaving,  even  writing  a  book.  Pa 
would  have  none  of  them. 

“  But  one  day  he  said  he’d  kind  of  like  to  paint.  So  some¬ 
one  showed  him  how  to  stretch  a  piece  of  cloth  on  a  frame 
and  size  it.”  Peter  chuckled.  “  Actually,  it  was  an  old  piece 
of  sheet.  Pa  painted  madly  on  it  for  more  than  two  days,  and 
—  do  you  know?  —  it  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  He  painted 
everything  he  saw,  all  winter  long,  and  the  winter  wasn’t 
long  enough. 

“  When  the  artists  began  to  drift  back  in  the  spring,  they 
were  charmed  with  both  his  spirit  and  his  pictures.  He  died 
four  years  later,  and  those  four  years  were  the  happiest  of 
his  life.  He  painted  all  the  time,  with  a  marvelous  naive 
assurance,  and  his  pictures  show  it.  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  has  one  of  them,  and  private  collectors  have  bought  up 
most  of  the  rest,  because  of  the  joy  they  express.” 

Kate  listened  with  parted  lips,  fascinated  by  the  story. 
Peter  paused,  then  met  her  eyes  directly.  He  said  very  slowly: 
‘‘Pa  painted  what  he  wanted  to  paint,  never  wondering, 
‘  Does  one  do  it  this  way  or  that  way?  \  never  worrying  if  it 
would  be  wrong  or  right.  Until  you  have  a  chance  to  go  to 
school  some  more,  why  don’t  you  do  that,  Kate?  ” 

After  Peter  had  walked  on,  Kate  packed  up  her  paints 
and  went  home.  He  was  right,  she  decided.  This  feverish 
work  was  accomplishing  nothing.  She’d  wait  until  she  found 
something  she  wanted  particularly  to  paint  before  she 
brought  out  her  colors  again. 

Rhoda  was  still  out  painting,  so  Kate  decided  to  get  into 
her  bathing  suit,  look  up  Misty,  and  have  a  swim.  She  walked 
to  the  house  where  Mary  Seaton  lived  before  she  remem¬ 
bered  that  Mark  and  Misty  had  made  a  date  to  bicycle  out  to 
New  Beach. 

She  was  starting  back  to  the  wharf,  swinging  her  bathing 
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cap  by  the  chin  strap  and  feeling  a  little  neglected,  when  a 
honk  sounded  so  close  to  her  ear  that  she  jumped. 

“  Hi,  there!  ”  a  cheery  baritone  called. 

Kate  turned,  and  her  heart  gave  a  leap  of  surprise. 
“  Manuel!  ” 

The  Portuguese  boy  turned  his  ancient  Chewy  coupe 
into  an  empty  parking  space  at  the  curb,  letting  a  dozen  or 
more  tourists’  cars  stream  past.  He  moved  over  to  the  right 
of  the  seat  and  Kate  stopped  by  the  running  board,  hoping 
that  her  smile  didn’t  betray  her  sudden  breathless  sense  of 
excitement. 

“  Been  tossing  any  more  fellows  overboard?  ” 

“  Not  recently.  You  haven’t  been  around  to  rescue  them.” 

Manuel  grinned,  his  teeth  astonishingly  white  and  even, 
making  his  dark  face  all  the  more  handsome.  “I’m  always 
around.” 

“  I  haven’t  seen  you.”  Kate  couldn’t  keep  just  a  trace  of 
disappointment  from  coloring  her  inflection. 

“  You  don’t  look  in  the  right  places.”  Manuel  glanced  up 
at  the  houses  opposite,  getting  his  bearings,  then  twisted 
back  to  Kate.  “  You  live  around  here?  ” 

Kate  pointed.  “  Out  on  that  wharf,  with  another  girl. 
Rhoda  Sinclair.  I  think  she  knows  you.” 

Manuel  considered,  his  brows  drawing  together  thought¬ 
fully.  “  Black  hair?  Kind  of  slow-speaking?  Bangs?  ”  He  drew 
a  finger  across  his  forehead  in  description. 

“  That’s  Rhoda.”  Kate  smiled. 

Manuel  nodded.  “  I  met  her  last  summer.  She’s  nice.” 

Kate  swallowed  hard  and  plunged.  “  Why  don’t  you  stop 
in  sometime?  We’re  generally  home  evenings.”  She  hoped 
she  didn’t  sound  too  forward,  too  brash.  She  hated  the  sort 
of  girls  who  were  always  throwing  themselves  at  boys’  heads. 

Luckily,  Manuel  seemed  to  notice  nothing  amiss.  “  That 
would  be  very  nice.”  His  acceptance  had  an  Old  World 
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formality,  strange  and  oddly  pleasant  to  Kate’s  ears.  Bill  Ed¬ 
mond  or  any  of  the  boys  in  Haddonfield  would  have  said, 
“Will  do.”  ' 

Would  she  dare,  Kate  wondered,  to  go  farther  and  set  a 
date?  While  she  was  hesitating,  Manuel  asked,  “Just  going 
for  a  swim  or  have  you  been?  ” 

“Just  going.” 

“  Where?  ” 

“  In  the  bay,”  Kate  said. 

Manuel  frowned.  “  But  it’s  low  tide.” 

“  I  can  walk  ’way  out,”  replied  Kate  with  a  shrug. 

“  I  was  going  for  a  swim  too.  Ride  upalong  with  me  and 
we  can  swim  from  my  boat,”  Manuel  offered  casually. 

This  was  more  than  she  had  expected.  Kate  dropped  her 
eyes  so  that  Manuel  wouldn’t  see  them  light  with  anticipa¬ 
tion.  She  pretended  a  decent  irresolution,  then  said  shyly, 
“  All  right.” 

Manuel  opened  the  door  and  slid  back  to  the  driver’s 
seat.  Kate  got  in  and  they  pulled  out,  at  a  break  in  traffic, 
and  rolled  slowly  through  the  crowded  shopping  center  of 
Provincetown,  past  the  Town  Hall,  past  the  church  with 
the  Christopher  Wren  tower  and  the  movie  house,  up  to  the 
West  End. 

At  the  fork  in  the  road  Manuel  drove  straight  ahead,  and 
turned  into  one  of  the  many  narrow  lanes  that  wind  uphill 
from  Tremont  Street.  He  stopped  at  a  neat  clapboard  house 
and  said:  “  I’ll  have  to  get  into  my  trunks.  Come  on  in  and 
meet  the  folks,  Kate.” 

“  In  my  bathing  suit?  ”  Kate  felt  a  little  self-conscious, 
although  the  suit  was  a  conservative  one. 

“  Sure.  What  does  it  matter?  Mom  won’t  care.” 

Kate  followed  reluctantly  while  Manuel  took  the  front 
steps  two  at  a  time.  He  ducked  to  escape  a  branch  of  the 
pink  rambler  rosebush  which  arched  over  the  door,  and 
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ushered  Kate  into  the  dim  interior. 

“  Mom!  Pop!  This  is  the  girl  who  got  into  trouble  in  the 
sailboat.  Kate  —  ”  he  hesitated  —  “  Kate  —  ” 

“  Kate  Vale,”  Kate  supplied,  trying  to  adjust  her  eyes  to 
the  change  from  bright  sunlight. 

A  plump,  kindly  woman,  her  dark  hair  pulled  back  to  a 
bun  on  the  nape  of  her  neck,  was  standing  in  a  doorway 
which  led  to  the  kitchen.  Wiping  her  hands  hurriedly  on 
her  apron,  she  came  forward  with  a  smile.  “  How  do  you 
do,”  she  said.  “  Sit  down,  won’t  you?  Papa,  find  the  young 
lady  a  chair.” 

While  Mr.  Silva,  a  swarthy,  weather-bitten  man  in  his 
fifties,  swept  the  newspapers  from  an  armchair,  two  young 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  came  out  of  the  kitchen  to  cling 
to  their  mother’s  skirts  and  look  at  Kate  in  shy  mistrust. 
They  had  Manuel’s  dark  eyes  and  vivid  coloring.  “  Say  how- 
de-do  to  Miss  Vale,”  ordered  Mrs.  Silva.  “  Kate,  this  is  Justin 
and  this  is  Isabel.  Say  how-de-do.” 

The  children  came  forward  timidly,  and  Kate  took  their 
small  dark  hands  and  smiled,  trying  to  show  them  that  she 
liked  them.  A  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve  burst  suddenly  into 
the  room  from  outside  and  Mrs.  Silva  said  gently,  “  Raphael, 
Raphael,  not  so  wild!  ” 

“  Goodness,  Mrs.  Silva,”  said  Kate  after  she  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  this  other  member  of  the  family,  “  how  many 
children  have  you?  ” 

“  Eight,”  said  Mrs.  Silva,  with  a  proud  light  in  her  eyes. 
Then  the  sparkle  left  them  suddenly,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
sorrowful  look.  “  But  Mary,  she’s  married  already.  It  seems 
lonely  without  her.” 

Manuel  laughed,  and  patted  his  mother  on  the  shoulder, 
teasing  her  for  being  lonely  in  such  a  crowd  of  children  as  still 
remained.  Then  he  excused  himself  and  went  upstairs  to 
change.  “  We’re  going  swimming,”  he  told  his  mother.  “  Off 
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the  boat.” 

Mrs.  Silva  nodded.  She  glanced  toward  the  kitchen,  then 
back  at  Kate.  “  You’ll  excuse  me?  ” 

“  Of  course!  ”  Kate  said.  The  children  followed  their 
mother  and  she  was  left  alone  with  Mr.  Silva. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  felt  rather  abashed.  She  didn’t 
know  what  to  say  to  this  strange,  dark  man.  Her  eyes  roamed 
the  room,  as  spotlessly  clean  as  any  New  England  parlor, 
and  fell  on  an  unfamiliar  seven-stringed  instrument  lying 
on  top  of  the  upright  piano. 

“  That’s  Manuel’s  guitarre,”  Mr.  Silva  said.  “  He  has  a 
fine  voice,  our  Manny.  Like  his  mother.  And  plays  the  gui¬ 
tarre  well.”  He  spoke  English  with  a  deep,  thick  accent,  sur¬ 
prising  to  Kate  because  Manuel  had  no  accent  at  all,  beyond 
a  New  England  inclination  to  say  “  hahbuh  ”  instead  of 
“  harbor,”  and  “  pahk  ”  instead  of  “  park.” 

“  Does  he  know  any  Portuguese  songs?  ”  Kate  asked. 

Mr.  Silva  laughed.  “  A  few.  Not  many.”  He  shrugged. 
“  But  he  can  cook  Portuguese!  ”  He  touched  his  forefinger 
and  thumb  to  his  lips  and  kissed  them  with  Latin  enthu¬ 
siasm.  “  You  ask  him  to  show  you  how  to  make  a  molhe.” 

“  A  mole?  ”  To  Kate  it  sounded  more  like  a  small  furry 
animal  than  anything  to  eat,  but  she  promised,  “  I’ll  do 
that!  ” 

Manuel  came  racing  downstairs  in  swimming  trunks,  a 
towel  flung  over  one  shoulder.  “  What  has  my  pop  been 
telling  you?  Don’t  listen  to  him,  Kate.” 

He  bustled  her  off,  shouting  good-by  to  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  drove  down  to  the  wharf  where  his  boat  was 
tied.  They  put-putted  out  toward  the  breakwater,  and  when 
he  had  reached  a  spot  he  liked,  Manuel  dropped  anchor  and 
they  swam. 

To  see  Manuel  swim  was  to  know  him  better,  Kate  found. 
He  swam  as  though  he  were  indigenous  to  the  water,  as  a 
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farmer  behind  a  plow  seems  part  and  parcel  of  his  land.  He 
swam  —  although  Kate  couldn’t  know  it  —  with  the  ease 
and  great  strength  of  his  grandfather  before  him,  who  had 
emigrated  from  Sao  Miguel  in  the  Azores  and  had  worn  rings 
in  his  ears.  Kate  only  knew  that  Manuel  was  beautiful  in  the 
water,  his  body  diamond-hard,  his  skin  shining  and  brown. 
When  she  tried  to  get  back  in  the  boat  and  hung  on  the 
side,  laughter  ebbing  her  strength,  he  took  her  by  the  hands 
and  pulled  her  up  with  a  single  quick  lift. 

“  How  did  you  ever  get  so  strong?  ”  Kate  asked  him,  not 
realizing  that  she  was  following  an  age-old  feminine  formula 
to  attract  a  man. 

Manuel  laughed,  throwing  his  head  back,  flattered  but 
not  admitting  it.  “  You  should  have  seen  my  father,”  he  said, 
“  when  he  was  young.” 

Kate  remembered  Mr.  Silva’s  heavy-muscled  arms  below 
his  rolled-up  shirt  sleeves,  but  she  couldn’t  imagine  that  he 
had  ever  been  as  lithe  and  strong  as  Manuel,  with  skin  that 
shone  in  the  sunlight  and  teeth  that  glistened. 

“  Has  your  father  always  been  a  fisherman?  ”  she  asked. 

Manuel  nodded.  “  He  sailed  under  Joe  King  on  the  Jessie 
Costa  when  he  wasn’t  much  more  than  a  kid.” 

“  Oh?  ”  Kate  felt  as  though  she  should  have  understood 
the  importance  of  this. 

“  Captain  Antonio  Joaquin  Sousa,”  explained  Manuel, 
rolling  the  name  impressively  on  his  tongue.  “  Everybody 
called  him  Joe  King  because  when  he  first  came  to  America 
in  a  whaling  vessel  he  was  asked  by  the  mate  what  his  name 
was.  ‘Joaquin,’  he  answered.  ‘Oh,  yes,  Joe  King,’  said  the 
mate.  So  —  ” 

Kate  laughed,  understanding. 

Manuel  stretched  both  arms  wide.  “  I’d  like  to  have  lived 
in  those  days,”  he  admitted.  “  You  hear  great  tales  about  the 
fresh  fishermen.” 
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“  Fresh  fishermen?  ”  Kate  looked  in  confusion  at  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  salt  water  all  around  her.  “  I  thought  —  ” 

Manuel’s  understanding  laugh  interrupted.  “  Oh,  they 
still  fished  in  the  ocean,  but  the  fresh  fishermen  were  so 
called  because  they  brought  their  catch  into  port  on  ice  in¬ 
stead  of  salted  down,  like  the  old  Bankers.  They  disappeared 
with  the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  But  Pop  says  in  the 
old  days,  if  you  looked  out  the  window  at  sunrise,  you’d  see 
as  many  as  twenty  schooners  making  sail.  Gloucestermen. 
Each  of  them  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of  black  beauty. 
As  fine  as  any  clipper  ships  built.  Golly,  I’d  like  to  have 
gone  with  one  of  those  babies  to  the  Banks!  ” 

“  The  Banks?  ” 

“  George’s  Banks.”  Manuel  looked  as  though  it  were  in¬ 
credible  that  she  should  not  have  heard  of  them.  “  They 
fished  with  trawl  in  those  times,  two  men  to  a  dory,  with 
nests  of  eight  to  ten  dories  piled  inside  each  other  on  a 
schooner’s  deck,  then  put  overboard  to  fish.  The  Banks  lie 
eighty  miles  east  of  Nantucket.  It’s  the  best  fishing  ground  in 
about  the  whole  world,  I  guess.” 

Manuel  said  this  with  a  boyish  pride  that  made  Kate’s 
heart  swell  with  tenderness.  She  loved  to  listen  to  him  talk 
about  this  life  which  was  so  different  from  anything  she  had 
ever  known  or  dreamed  about. 

“  But  George’s  Banks  is  a  treacherous  piece  of  water!  ”  he 
continued.  “  Full  of  rips  and  shoals  and  crosscurrents.  Pop 
says  the  devil  himself  must’ve  set  it  a-boiling.  It’s  a  terrible 
place  to  anchor,  and  if  a  blow  comes  up,  vessels  go  adrift  and 
run  each  other  down.” 

So  real  did  the  peril  seem  to  him  that  he  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  shifted  to  the  present  tense.  Kate  listened  enthralled, 
her  hands  clasped  tightly  in  her  lap. 

“  And  the  fog!  The  fog  is  the  fisherman’s  greatest  danger.” 
Drawing  a  picture  with  his  finger  on  the  skiff’s  flooring, 
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Manuel  tried  to  explain.  “  You  see  the  large  ship  would 
drift  between  the  dories.  Sometimes  the  little  boats  would 
be  several  miles  away  when  the  fog  shut  in.  The  skipper 
would  whistle  and  whistle,  listening  for  the  screech  of  conchs 
from  the  little  boats.  Often  a  dory  would  be  lost.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Kate,  picturing  the  group  of  dories  around  the 
schooner  as  a  brood  of  helpless  chicks  around  a  mother  hen. 

“  Fishing  is  a  gamble,”  Manuel  told  her.  “  Always  has 
been.  Always  will  be.  That’s  why  I  like  it.”  He  grinned  in¬ 
fectiously. 

“  But  now  the  schooners  are  gone?  ” 

“  All  gone.  The  last  of  the  highliners  went  when  I  was 
a  kid  in  knee  pants.  All  you  get  now,  at  dawn,  is  the  noise 
of  a  hundred  gasoline  engines  making  a  bedlam  along  the 
water  front.”  Manuel  shrugged.  “  Still,  I  like  it.  It’s  better 
than  working  for  wages,  any  day.” 

His  eyes  swept  his  skiff,  and  Kate  saw  pride  in  them,  and 
daring.  He  was  unlike  any  boy  she  had  ever  known.  More 
a  man  than  a  boy,  really.  Those  eyes  had  probably  looked 
death  in  the  face,  bravely.  Yet  from  being  serious  and  in¬ 
tense  he  could  suddenly  change  his  mood  to  one  light¬ 
hearted  and  gay. 

Just  now  he  looked  indolent,  like  a  great  cat  relaxed  in 
the  sunshine.  Kate  was  reminded  of  a  panther  she  had  once 
seen  in  the  Philadelphia  zoo,  dozing  for  the  moment,  but 
ready  to  spring  at  any  alarm. 

“  Tell  me  about  where  you  live,”  Manuel  said. 

“  Haddonfield?  It’s  just  a  little  Quaker  town  that  has 
grown  into  a  suburb  of  a  big  city.” 

“  What  water  is  it  on?  ”  Manuel  asked. 

“  It  isn’t  on  any  water.  But  the  Jersey  beaches  are  only 
about  sixty  miles  away.” 

“  I  can’t  imagine  not  living  on  water,”  Manuel  said.  “  It 
must  be  terrible.” 
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“  It’s  not  bad.”  Kate  felt  called  upon  to  defend  her  home 
town,  even  though  it  was  so  much  less  romantic  than  this 
village  at  the  tip  of  the  Cape.  “  I  guess  it  depends  on  what 
you’ve  always  known.” 

“  I  guess,”  Manuel  conceded.  “  Want  to  swim  some  more, 
or  shall  we  go  in?  ” 
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On  the  Saturday  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  Kate  and  Rhoda 
had  a  supper  party. 

They  hadn’t  planned  it,  actually.  “  It  just  sort  of 
sprouted,”  Rhoda  said,  as  she  washed  lettuce  for  salad.  “  We 
should  have  fun.  An  impromptu  party  is  always  the  best.” 

Bill  Edmond  had  started  it  off,  by  appearing  with  a  basket 
of  fresh-caught  tinker  mackerel  just  as  the  girls  were  eating 
breakfast.  He  had  gone  fishing  on  the  turn  of  the  tide  with 
Roy  Scudder,  the  art-school  friend  whose  car  he  had  been 
driving  the  day  he  and  Kate  had  picnicked  at  Race  Point. 
With  typical  beginner’s  luck,  he  had  hauled  in  a  catch  to 
be  envied. 

“  But  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them,”  he  told  Kate 
as  he  heaved  the  basket  through  the  apartment  door.  “  You 
take  ’em.  Eat  what  you  can  and  give  the  rest  away.” 

It  was  Rhoda  who  proposed  the  party.  “  If  you  boys  will 
clean  the  fish,  we’ll  cook  them,  and  you  can  come  back  for 
supper,”  she  suggested.  “  Misty  and  Mark  might  join  us,”  she 
began  to  plan  busily.  Then  she  snapped  her  fingers,  struck 
by  an  even  more  expansive  idea. 

“  Let’s  get  Manuel  Silva  to  come  and  cook  that  wonderful 
Portuguese  sauce.  You  know,  Kate!  He  was  telling  us  both 
about  it  the  night  he  brought  you  home  from  swimming. 
Molhe.  That’s  it!  ” 


Roy,  a  plump,  easygoing  lad,  had  fallen  in  with  the 
scheme  readily,  and  Bill  was  always  interested  in  a  party. 
Misty  and  Mark  agreed  to  come  and  bring  the  dessert,  and 
Bill  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  accomplished  at  whipping 
up  a  French  dressing.  Manuel  was  difficult  to  reach,  but  Roy 
and  Kate  finally  drove  down  to  the  spot  where  he  moored 
his  boat,  and  found  him  aboard,  swabbing  down  the  deck. 

They  shouted  the  invitation  over  the  water,  and  Manuel 
shouted  his  acceptance.  “  Get  me  onions,  green  peppers, 
tomatoes,  cuminseed,  and  olive  oil  and  vinegar,”  he  called. 
“  I’ll  see  you  around  six  o’clock.” 

Kate  had  never  heard  of  cuminseed,  and  neither  had  Roy. 
Manuel  had  to  repeat  the  word,  then  spell  it,  and  Kate  kept 
saying  it  over  as  they  rode  back  to  a  store  the  Portuguese 
patronized,  so  that  she  wouldn’t  forget. 

She  bought  loaves  of  hard-crusted,  freshly  baked  Portu¬ 
guese  bread,  cucumbers  and  lettuce  for  Bill’s  salad,  and  the 
rest  of  the  things  Manuel  had  ordered.  Rhoda,  meanwhile, 
was  borrowing  extra  plates  and  knives  and  forks  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  scanty  collection. 

Bill  and  Roy  were  still  in  their  fishing  clothes,  not  feeling 
it  worth  the  trip  back  to  Truro  to  change,  but  Kate  put 
on  a  dress  for  the  occasion,  and  Misty  came  in  an  off-the- 
shoulder  blue  dirndl  that  made  her  seem  especially  appeal¬ 
ing  and  winsome.  She  had  tied  a  matching  blue  ribbon 
around  her  straight  blond  hair  and  Bill,  seeing  her  for  the 
first  time,  stopped  short. 

“  Oh,  my  ears  and  whiskers!  ”  he  murmured,  to  Kate’s 
understanding  amusement.  “  She’s  pretty  cute.” 

Manuel  came  in  a  deep-blue  T  shirt  that  made  him  look 
darker  than  ever,  and  with  him  he  brought  his  guitarre, 
which  he  laid  carefully  on  top  of  the  bookcase  before  he 
got  to  work. 
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“  Thought  we  might  want  some  music,”  he  explained  un¬ 
selfconsciously. 

Kate  nodded,  pleased.  “  I’m  awfully  glad  you  thought  of 
it.  I  had  meant  to  ask.” 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  Manuel  in  a  group,  and 
her  glance  kept  following  him  as  he  moved  from  the  sink  to 
the  stove.  He  didn’t  make  a  ceremony  out  of  preparing  the 
molhe,  as  Bill  did  out  of  mixing  his  salad  dressing.  He 
talked  as  he  worked,  joking  with  Rhoda,  who  was  unasham¬ 
edly  wearing  the  dungarees  in  which  she  had  spent  the  day. 
His  big  hands  moved  with  an  expert  ease  at  which  Kate 
marveled,  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  odor  of  frying 
onions  and  peppers  began  to  fill  the  room. 

Kate,  conditioned  by  her  Haddonfield  upbringing,  opened 
all  the  windows  and  the  door.  Eva  had  taught  her  that  nice 
people’s  homes  never  smelled  of  onions,  but  Bill  just  teased 
her.  “  A  dash  of  Italian  in  your  background,  Katrine,  might 
have  been  a  very  fine  thing!  ” 

“  My  great-grandfather  was  a  Frenchman,”  Kate  retorted, 
feeling  that  this  came  close  enough  to  a  Latin  heritage. 

Manuel  turned.  “  French,  you  say?  ”  He  shook  a  spoon  in 
the  air  happily.  “  Someday  we  will  gather  mussels  and  steam 
them.  With  melted  butter  —  ah!  —  they’re  even  more  deli¬ 
cate  than  steamed  clams.” 

If  Kate  had  not  been  so  flattered  that  Manuel  had  singled 
her  out  for  such  a  proposal,  she  would  have  shuddered 
slightly.  To  gather  the  purple  mollusks,  which  clung  to  the 
breakwaters  or  lay  like  little  clusters  of  forget-me-nots  along 
the  flats  might  be  fun.  But  to  eat  them!  She  couldn’t 
imagine  it. 

Rhoda,  however,  was  less  timorous.  “  Cape  Codders  don’t 
eat  mussels,  usually,”  she  mentioned.  “  But  the  artists  who 
winter  in  Europe  say  they’re  a  great  delicacy.” 
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Misty  seemed  unusually  quiet.  She  watched  Manuel  stir 
his  sauce  with  interest,  and  after  a  while  came  over  and 
asked  him  just  how  it  was  done.  Then  later,  when  the  fish 
was  ready  and  the  molhe  was  poured  over  it,  she  helped  to 
serve.  And,  typically,  it  was  Misty  who  washed  the  dishes 
for  the  others  to  dry  when  the  meal  was  finished.  Kate  ad¬ 
mired  her  quiet  tidiness  anew. 

Manuel,  with  a  steaming  cup  of  black  coffee  beside  his 
chair,  got  down  his  guitarre  and  started  to  play  lazily  while 
the  rest  of  them  worked.  He  had  done  his  share  before  din¬ 
ner,  and  now  he  was  ready  to  relax  and  entertain. 

The  air  he  played,  light  and  catchy,  was  unfamiliar  to 
Kate,  but  Rhoda  started  to  hum  in  tune  with  the  seven¬ 
stringed  guitarre  almost  immediately.  Manuel  lounged  back 
in  his  chair,  feet  stretched  out  straight  before  him,  and 
nodded  at  her,  grinning.  After  a  while  he  began  to  sing,  in  a 
throaty  baritone. 

"  We  sail  the  ocean  blue. 

We  catch-a  da  plenty-a  fish. 

The  ivind  she  blow  like  mad , 

The  rain  come  down  my  whiskers. 

Viva ,  viva ,  viva  Vltalia!  ” 

Rhoda  waved  a  dish  towel  over  her  head  like  a  scarf  and 
joined  in  on  the  refrain. 

“  Viva,  viva,  viva  Vltalia !  ” 

“  Fie  and  for  shame,  Manuel!  ”  called  Bill  Edmond.  “  I 
thought  you  were  a  Portuguese.” 

Manuel  shrugged.  “  Provincetown  fishermen  have  always 
sung  this  song.” 

“  And  why  not?  ”  asked  Mark,  who  was  a  little  older  than 
the  rest  of  the  crowd.  “  Isn’t  a  good  sea  chanty  interna¬ 
tional?  ” 

Roy  Scudder  came  over  and  collapsed  on  the  studio  couch 
with  a  groan  of  contentment.  He  had  eaten  three  pieces  of 
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the  cake  Misty  had  brought  for  dessert  and  now  he  patted 
his  bulging  stomach  graphically.  Kate  finished  collecting  the 
last  of  the  crumpled  paper  napkins  and  stowing  them  away 
in  the  trash  basket,  then  walked  over  to  stand  above  Manuel, 
her  head  tilted  to  one  side. 

“  Sing  it  again,”  she  begged,  “  so  I  can  get  the  words.” 

Manuel  sang: 

"  We  sail  the  ocean  blue. 

We  catch-a  da  plenty-a  fish.  .  . 

But  it  wasn’t  the  words,  Kate  discovered,  that  made  the 
song  one  she  wanted  to  remember.  It  was  the  happy-go-lucky 
tune. 

Soon  Manuel  had  them  all  singing,  even  Misty,  who  sat 
on  the  wicker  chair  that  might  have  walked  right  out  of  a 
photograph  by  Cecil  Beaton,  and  added  her  soft  soprano  to 
the  group.  Her  hands  lay  crossed  in  her  lap,  and  her  toes 
barely  touched  the  floor,  she  was  so  slight.  In  the  blue  dress, 
with  the  lamplight  on  her  hair,  she  made  a  picture  to  which 
Kate’s  eyes  kept  returning.  The  strange  whorls  and  curlicues 
dreamed  up  by  the  Victorian  craftsman  who  had  made  the 
fantastic  chair  formed  an  odd  frame  for  the  simplicity  of  her 
features. 

With  a  suddenness  that  was  rather  startling,  Kate  knew 
that  she  wanted  to  paint  Misty  in  that  chair,  wearing  the 
same  dress,  sitting  very  straight,  as  she  was  now,  her  face 
composed,  her  hands  folded.  She  had  never  attempted  to 
paint  a  likeness  in  her  life,  and  it  wasn’t  a  portrait  that  she 
had  in  mind  now.  It  was  rather  an  impression  of  color  and 
form,  a  picture  that  would  capture  Misty’s  especial  quality, 
the  fairy-tale  look  that  had  first  fascinated  Kate. 

Bill,  standing  close  to  her  shoulder,  surprised  her  by  whis¬ 
pering  in  her  ear.  “  A  silver  dollar  for  your  thoughts,  Miss 
Vale.” 

Kate  returned  to  reality.  “  I’ll  bet  you  don’t  have  a  dol- 
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lar!  ”  She  knew  Bill  well  enough  by  now  to  give  as  good  as 
she  got. 

“  Well,  then,  a  dime.” 

“,I  was  thinking  that  Misty  made  an  interesting  picture 
in  that  chair.”  Kate  told  part,  but  not  all,  of  what  she  had 
been  contemplating. 

Bill  nodded,  agreeing.  “  Your  friend  Manuel  thinks  so 
too.” 

Kate’s  eyes  went  to  Manuel’s  face.  He  was,  indeed,  looking 
at  Misty  as  he  sang.  But  Misty  herself  seemed  unaware  of  his 
attention.  She  looked  dreamily  into  space  as  her  mouth 
framed  the  words  of  the  song. 

“  Let’s  move  outside  and  sit  on  the  wharf,”  Kate  suggested 
abruptly.  “  It’s  getting  awfully  stuffy  in  here.”  She  wanted  to 
break  up  the  group  and  reassemble  them.  “  Come  on!  ” 

Manuel  got  up  with  docility  and  followed  Kate  out  to  the 
end  of  the  wharf,  where  he  sat  with  his  back  against  a  piling 
and  started  to  play  again,  picking  up  tunes  anybody  hap¬ 
pened  to  suggest  —  college  songs  and  spirituals  and  peren¬ 
nial  popular  favorites  which  everyone  knew. 

Rhoda  had  a  husky,  low-pitched  contralto,  and  Mark  sang 
with  a  strong  bass.  Kate  and  the  rest  could  carry  the  melody, 
and  their  young  voices  drifted  out  over  the  water  and 
brought  people  out  on  adjoining  porches  to  listen.  The 
moon  floated  serenely  over  the  bay,  painting  a  glittering 
path  on  the  water,  and  in  the  darkness  Manuel  no  longer 
looked  at  Misty.  Kate  felt  serenely  happy,  untroubled  now 
by  the  single  pinprick  of  apprehension  which  had  disturbed 
her  evening.  She  swung  her  legs  over  the  edge  of  the  wharf 
in  time  to  the  music,  and  decided  that  the  admiration  in 
Manuel’s  eyes  had  been  no  more  than  Misty  deserved. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Bill  and  Roy  left.  Bill  patted 
Kate  on  the  head  in  a  brotherly  fashion  and  thanked  her. 
“  Nice  evening.  Nice  people  too.” 
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“Nice  fish!  ”  Kate  said.  She  looked  from  Bill  to  Manuel. 
“Nice  sauce!  ” 

“  Mmm.  But  super,”  Roy  agreed.  “  Drop  you  off  some¬ 
where,  Manuel?  ” 

“  I  have  my  car,”  Manuel  said.  He  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  go. 

But  Rhoda  shooed  them  all  out  of  the  apartment  firmly. 
She  was  planning  to  get  up  early  to  catch  the  best  of  the 
morning  light,  and  she  would  let  nothing  interfere  with  her 
painting  plans. 

The  spell  of  the  evening  was  still  upon  Kate  when  she  said 
good  night.  There  was  starlight  in  her  eyes,  and  she  wished 
that  she  could  drive  somewhere,  in  a  convertible  with  the 
top  down,  under  the  moon.  If  only  she  didn’t  live  here, 
Manuel  could  take  her  home.  Manuel.  The  name  was  like  a 
song  itself.  Manuelo,  his  mother  called  him. 

She  stood  in  the  doorway,  dreaming,  and  was  scarcely  con¬ 
scious  that  Bill  had  turned  and  was  coming  back  toward  her 
again.  “  Save  next  Saturday  night,  will  you?  ”  he  asked  casu¬ 
ally.  “  I  have  beeg  idea.” 

Kate  nodded  vaguely.  She  was  watching  the  Portuguese, 
who  was  talking  to  Rhoda.  “  Come  up  and  swim  with  us 
tomorrow  afternoon  if  you  can,”  Rhoda  was  saying.  “  And 
thanks  for  everything,  Manuel.  The  molhe  and  the  music!  ” 

“  I  wish  you  would  come — tomorrow,”  Kate  urged  softly, 
when  Manuel  came  over  to  take  her  hand  in  his  and  say 
good  night.  His  grip  was  gentle,  but  his  palm  was  work- 
hardened  and  rough,  and  there  was  something  about  the 
way  he  looked  down  at  her  that  made  a  thrill  chase  up  her 
spine.  She  hoped  he  would  say  something  personal,  some¬ 
thing  that  would  single  her  out  from  the  rest,  as  when  he 
had  made  the  proposal  about  gathering  mussels,  but  he  just 
smiled  and  said,  “  I’ll  try.” 

A  moment  later  he  was  walking  along  the  wharf  with 


Misty  and  Mark,  and  Kate  was  standing  in  the  doorway 
alone.  Behind  her,  Rhoda  yawned  and  started  to  unbutton 
her  plaid  shirt.  “  That  was  fun,  but  am  I  ever  sleepy!  ”  she 
murmured  in  her  easygoing  voice. 

Kate  had  to  fight  to  keep  from  trembling  with  excitement. 
She  felt  as  far  from  sleep  as  she  ever  had  in  her  life.  “  Isn’t 
Manuel  marvelous?  ”  she  wanted  to  cry  as  she  turned  back 
into  the  room.  “  Isn’t  he  handsome  and  hasn’t  he  the  most 
wonderful  voice?  ” 

But  of  course  she  couldn’t  say  such  things.  She  couldn’t 
wear  her  heart  on  her  sleeve  before  Rhoda  or  anyone  else. 
She  had  to  treasure  each  moment  she  had  spent  in  Manuel’s 
company  in  silence,  disguising  the  wild  elation  she  felt.  But 
long  after  Rhoda  fell  asleep  and  started  to  snore  gently,  Kate 
lay  wide-eyed,  staring  up  at  the  moon-streaked  ceiling,  and 
remembering  every  small  detail  of  the  evening,  every  time 
Manuel’s  glance  had  strayed  in  her  direction,  every  implica¬ 
tion  in  the  love  songs  they  had  sung. 

She  felt  alive  as  she  never  had  before.  Her  whole  body 
tingled.  Her  heart  pumped  with  a  driving  force  that  sur¬ 
prised  her.  She  felt  as  though  she  were  capable  of  incredible 
feats  of  courage  and  daring.  An  old  song  they  had  been  sing¬ 
ing  that  evening  began  to  hum  in  her  head. 

“  I’d  climb  the  highest  mountain 
If  I  knew  that  when  1  climbed  that  mountain 
I’d  — find — you! 

I’d  swim  the  deepest  river 

If  I  knew  that  when  I  swam  that  river  .  .  ” 

Finally,  Kate  slept. 
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Kate  sat,  Indian-fashion,  on  the  warm  flagstones  of  one  of 
Peter  Hunt’s  courtyards,  alternately  eating  a  ham  sandwich 
and  writing  post  cards.  She  felt  guilty  about  the  family. 
There  never  seemed  to  be  time  to  write  the  letters  she 
planned.  Envelopes  postmarked  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
finally  California  had  been  arriving  with  comforting  regu¬ 
larity,  but  in  return  Kate  had  sent  only  the  most  hurried 
messages. 

Like  this: 

“  Dear  Mother  and  Dad,”  she  wrote  now,  “  I’m  glad 
you’re  having  such  a  lovely  summer.  So  am  I.  Mr.  Hunt  let 
me  do  a  chest  this  week  —  a  four-drawer  bureau.  I  am  get¬ 
ting  very  tan  and  am  using  milkweed  cream  for  my  freckles 
but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  do  much  good.  Got  a  letter  from  Val¬ 
erie  yesterday.  She  sounds  fine.  Love  to  you  both.  Kate.” 

She  finished  the  sandwich  and  addressed  a  second  card, 
picturing  a  section  of  the  harbor,  to  Mrs.  Donald  Jarrett. 
By  now  she  felt  no  pang  as  she  had  at  first,  when  she  wrote 
her  sister’s  married  name. 

“  Hi,  Val!  ”  Kate  scribbled.  “  This  is  a  view  from  our 
wharf  apartment.  For  my  money,  but  divine!  Though  I 
don’t  think  you’d  like  Provincetown.  Too  arty  or  old- 
clothesy  or  something.  I  have  a  mad  crush  on  a  Portuguese 
fisherman  who  looks  like  a  young  edition  of  Victor  Mature. 


Wouldn’t  Mother  have  cats?  ’By  now.  Katy.” 

She  hadn’t  meant  to  mention  Manuel,  but  she  reread 
what  she  had  written  with  a  certain  satisfaction.  It  did  Kate’s 
soul  good,  somehow,  to  strike  this  note  of  rather  Bohemian 
sophistication  with  Valerie.  After  all,  wasn’t  she  seventeen? 
And  couldn’t  she  be  different,  if  she  wanted? 

“  You  bet!  ”  Kate  said  aloud. 

Only  one  sentence  on  the  post  card  gave  her  pause: 
“  Wouldn’t  Mother  have  cats?  ”  She  hadn’t  allowed  herself 
to  anticipate  what  her  parents’  reaction  to  Manuel  might  be. 
She  wanted  desperately  to  have  them  like  him.  She  wanted 
them  to  recognize  his  manliness  and  charm  and  overlook  any 
rough  edges,  as  she  herself  did.  If  her  mother  and  dad  drove 
down  to  the  Cape  after  they  returned  from  the  coast,  as  they 
had  promised,  she  supposed  they  would  meet  all  her  friends, 
Manuel  among  them.  And  she  wanted  them  to  approve. 

Farther  than  that,  Kate  did  not  go.  She  tried  not  to  single 
Manuel  out  from  the  rest,  any  more  than  she  would  single 
out  Bill  Edmond.  The  thought  of  the  red-haired  young 
artist  made  the  corners  of  her  lips  curve  in  a  wry  smile.  Bill 
had  certainly  been  more  attentive  than  ever  before  at  the 
party  on  Saturday  night.  Maybe  he  was  the  type  who  was 
attracted  by  indifference.  She  certainly  hadn’t  given  him 
much  time. 

Kate  shrugged.  She  had  never  felt  so  sure  of  herself,  so 
self-assertive.  One  short  month  had  given  her  more  than  she 
could  evaluate  —  one  short  month  and  six  days. 

Rhoda  sauntered  into  the  courtyard  from  the  lane  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  back  street,  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  slacks. 
From  one  she  drew  a  folded  slip  of  paper,  opened  it,  and 
let  it  drift  down  to  Kate’s  lap.  “  Thought  you  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this,”  she  said. 

Kate  looked  down  on  a  mimeographed  announcement. 
The  Art  League  was  offering  a  $25  prize  for  the  best  teen- 
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age  painting  done  in  Provincetown  during  the  summer. 
Rules  and  regulations  were  outlined.  “  But  I’m  not  a  stu¬ 
dent,”  Kate  said.  “  They  mean  young  artists  studying  under 
Hans  Hofman  or  one  of  the  other  teachers.  They  don’t 
mean  kids  like  me.” 

“  I  checked.  You’d  be  eligible.  It  might  be  fun  to  submit 
something,  just  as  a  sort  of  mental  stimulant.” 

Kate  knew  that  Rhoda’s  interest  in  painting  was  so  deep 
that  she  herself  must  seem  indolent  by  comparison.  Rhoda 
was  trying  to  incite  her  to  more  vigorous  exertion.  The 
older  girl  was  fully  aware  that  Kate  had  put  away  her  paints 
after  that  last  unsatisfactory  morning  on  the  beach.  This 
was  her  way  of  telling  her  roommate  that  it  was  time  to  get 
them  out  again. 

“  Thanks,  anyway.” 

Kate  folded  the  announcement  and  put  it  under  her  hand¬ 
kerchief,  in  the  pocket  of  her  blue-and-white-striped  shirt. 
She  licked  penny  stamps,  stuck  them  on  her  post  cards, 
then  stood  up  and  stretched.  “  Guess  I’d  better  be  getting 
back  to  work.” 

Rhoda  had  already  seated  herself  on  a  low  stool  and 
pulled  toward  her  the  hobbyhorse  table  she  was  decorating. 
“  Where’s  Misty?  ”  she  asked  Kate  over  her  shoulder.  “  I 
haven’t  seen  her  since  about  eleven  o’clock.” 

“  When  I  walked  down  the  street  to  buy  post  cards  she 
was  talking  to  Peter,  over  in  front  of  his  house.  They  both 
looked  very  earnest.  They  didn’t  even  see  me.” 

Rhoda  held  her  brush  poised  above  the  horse’s  head  for  a 
moment,  but  she  made  no  comment.  After  a  brief  hesitation 
she  continued  to  block  in  the  design  she  had  started,  but 
Kate  noticed  that  she  seemed  unusually  quiet  and  kept 
glancing  at  her  watch. 

As  two  o’clock  approached  she  became  increasingly  rest¬ 
less,  and  finally  got  up,  rubbed  at  her  stained  hands  with  a 
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paint  rag,  and,  without  offering  any  explanation,  walked 
through  the  gate  and  down  the  lane  toward  Commercial 
Street.  It  was  half  an  hour  before  she  came  back,  and  when 
she  did  Kate  looked  up  anxiously,  because  Rhoda’s  eyes  were 
dark  with  concern. 

“Is  anything  wrong?  ” 

Rhoda  came  over  to  where  Kate  was  working  and  squatted 
down  beside  her.  “  Misty’s  in  her  room,  crying,”  she  said 
in  an  undertone. 

“  Crying?  Why?  ” 

“  Peter  told  her  this  morning  he  was  going  to  transfer  her 
back  to  the  selling  job  she  had  last  summer.  She’s  crushed.” 

“  Oh!  ”  Kate  put  down  her  brush  and  put  aside  her  pal¬ 
ette.  “  Have  you  talked  to  Peter?  ” 

Rhoda  nodded.  “  He’s  right,  of  course.  Misty  belongs  in 
the  shop,  not  the  studio.  She  has  no  talent  for  painting.  Or 
very  little.  You  know  that.” 

Kate  agreed  wordlessly,  torn  between  loyalty  to  Misty 
and  confidence  in  her  employer’s  judgment. 

“  Peter  is  almost  as  upset  as  Misty,  because  of  the  way  she 
took  it.  He  never  dreamed  she’d  mind  so  much.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  murmured  Kate. 

“  And  she’ll  be  invaluable  in  the  shop,”  Rhoda  went  on. 
“  There’s  not  a  girl  selling  this  year  who  can  touch  her.  She’s 
so  sweet  and  appealing,  people  just  naturally  want  to  buy 
things  from  her.  And  when  she  starts  talking  about  peasant 
decoration,  her  whole  face  lights  up.” 

“  I  know.” 

“  She’ll  get  over  this.” 

Kate  nodded  silently.  Rhoda  sounded  as  though  she  were 
trying  to  persuade  herself. 

“  I  asked  her  to  have  supper  with  us.” 

“  I’m  glad  you  did,”  Kate  replied.  “  We’ll  have  something 
extra  special  and  try  to  get  her  mind  off  herself.” 
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For  tfte  rest  of  the  afternoon  Kate  painted  without  her 
usual  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  new  experience  for  her  to  see 
justice  and  essential  beneficence  hurt  someone  of  whom  she 
was  fond.  Looking  back  over  the  past  weeks,  Kate  could  see 
that  Misty’s  transfer  was  inevitable.  Only  because  Peter  was 
both  kindhearted  and  dilatory  had  the  action  been  post¬ 
poned. 

But  when  she  tried  to  put  herself  in  Misty’s  place,  Kate 
felt  almost  physically  ill.  For  the  first  time  she  recognized 
how  much  she  loved  this  job!  The  smell  of  paint,  of  turpen¬ 
tine  and  varnish,  the  casual  camaraderie  of  the  other  artists, 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  Village,  had  all  become  familiar 
and  dear. 

She  remembered  a  quotation  her  father  used  occasionally: 
“  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I.”  Kate  made  no  smug 
interpretation  of  the  phrase.  It  struck  sheer  terror  to  her 
heart.  And  yet  it  did  lead  her  to  consider,  with  searching 
honesty,  how  greatly  the  thing  called  aptitude  or  talent 
could  influence  a  person’s  creative  life. 

Misty’s  forte  was  not  art.  The  minute  she  got  a  brush  in 
her  hand,  much  as  she  wanted  to  excel,  she  became  self- 
conscious  and  awkward.  Instead  of  letting  her  clear-cut  per¬ 
sonality  shine  through  her  work,  she  turned  out  something 
fussy  and  feeble.  It  was  sad  that  she  could  not  see  that  her 
talent  lay  in  other  directions.  Kate  promised  herself  to  com¬ 
fort  and  help  Misty  all  she  could. 

Gradually  Kate’s  thoughts  turned  back  upon  herself.  Just 
as  this  summer  had  proved  Misty’s  artistic  inability,  it  was 
deciding  a  course  of  action  for  Kate.  With  every  passing 
week  her  work  for  Peter  was  becoming  more  certain  and 
more  original.  She  wasn’t  as  good  as  Rhoda,  but  she  was 
improving  day  by  day  and  Peter  recognized  it.  Kate  was  hap¬ 
pier  than  ever  before  in  her  life.  At  last  she  was  in  her  ele¬ 
ment.  The  thought  of  giving  up  this  freedom  of  expression 
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to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  classrooms  of  a  college  campus 
alarmed,  but  no  longer  discouraged,  her.  She  had  decided  to 
put  up  a  fight. 

She  didn’t  know  that  she’d  get  far,  but  she  would  at  least 
take  a  firm  stand  on  the  college  versus  art  school  question 
with  her  mother  and  dad.  And  perhaps  the  best  way  to  go 
about  this  was  to  do  as  Rhoda  had  suggested  just  this  noon 
—  try  to  turn  out  something  respectable  enough  in  the  way 
of  a  painting  to  submit  to  the  Art  League  competition.  That 
might  help  to  prove  .  .  . 

“  Time  to  knock  off,  Kate.” 

Mark  stood  above  her,  looking  down. 

Kate  admitted,  “  I  was  a  million  miles  away.” 

Together  they  carried  inside  the  bureau  drawers  she  had 
been  painting,  standing  them  carefully  on  end  to  dry.  Then 
Kate  cleaned  her  brushes,  put  away  her  paints,  and  went 
with  Rhoda  to  shop  for  the  “  extra  special  ”  dinner  they  had 
planned. 

They  bought  a  steak  —  a  rare  extravagance  —  and  fresh 
lima  beans.  Kate  was  pleased  that  they  were  pole  limas 
rather  than  bush  limas.  “  Eva  says  pole  limas  are  always 
more  tender,”  she  explained  to  Rhoda  with  a  knowledgeable 
air. 

Misty,  when  she  arrived  at  the  apartment,  looked  more 
composed  than  either  of  her  friends  had  anticipated.  Tacitly, 
Kate  and  Rhoda  avoided  the  subject  of  the  change  in  Misty’s 
job.  They  displayed  the  steak  with  pride  and  ate  it  with 
gusto,  making  an  effort  to  be  lighthearted  and  gay.  But  Kate 
was  relieved  when,  after  the  dishes  had  been  washed  and 
dried,  Misty  brought  the  subject  up  herself. 

“  Look,”  she  said,  “  don’t  worry  about  me.  Peter  was  right. 
I’m  back  where  I  belong.  It  was  just  sort  of  hard  to  take 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  now  I’m  perfectly  all  right.” 

To  prove  it  she  got  into  a  discussion  with  Rhoda  about 
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the  Hart  Scholarship,  and  the  older  girl  brought  out  her 
portfolio  of  paintings  to  be  criticized,  pro  and  con.  They 
propped  them  against  the  wall  and  sat  on  the  bare  floor  in 
front  of  them,  considering  their  relative  virtues.  Misty  fa¬ 
vored  a  scene  of  Provincetown  roof  tops,  looking  downhill 
along  a  lane,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  artist  had  caught  a 
narrow  glimpse  of  the  bay.  But  Kate  loved  a  quiet  little 
painting  of  the  water,  dawn-smootli,  with  a  sailboat  at 
anchor  making  a  long,  serene  shadow  on  the  surface  of  the 
bay. 

While  they  were  all  still  sitting  on  the  floor.  Tommy 
Wood  dropped  in  with  his  dog  Beagle.  His  friendship  for 
Rhoda  had  withstood  even  his  unfortunate  experience  with 
Kate,  and  while  he  had  never  invited  her  to  go  sailing  again 
—  or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter!  —  he  was  courteous 
enough  when  he  met  her  on  the  street  or  when  he  happened 
to  run  into  her  at  the  apartment. 

“  For  Pete’s  sake!  ”  he  said  in  surprise.  “  What  are  you 
doing,  practicing  yoga?  ” 

“  Far  from  it!  ”  Rhoda  retorted.  “  We’re  trying  to  decide 
which,  if  any,  of  these  daubs  might  impress  the  Hart  Schol¬ 
arship  committee.” 

Tommy  whistled,  while  Beagle  came  over  and  licked 
Kate’s  face  with  a  warm,  pink  tongue.  “You  going  to  get 
into  the  race  with  Connie  Borton  and  the  rest?  ” 

Rhoda  shrugged.  “  Maybe.” 

Tommy  stepped  back  and  considered  the  line-up  of  paint- 
i  ings.  “  Not  bad.” 

Kate  looked  up,  a  trifle  annoyed.  “  Is  that  your  considered 
judgment?  ” 

“  Don’t  taunt  him,  Kate.”  Rhoda  advised.  “  As  a  critic 
Tommy  has  his  points.” 

Tommy  bowed.  “  Rhoda,  you’re  a  very  smart  girl,  besides 
being  a  darned  good  artist.” 
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Kate  had  gathered  Beagle  into  her  arms  and  was  tickling 
his  stomach,  while  the  pup  whipped  his  tail  back  and  forth 
in  expressive  delight.  She  sat  on  the  side  lines  now,  as  did 
Misty,  and  listened  to  Rhoda  and  Tommy  discuss  the  paint¬ 
ings  from  a  new  angle. 

“  If  I  were  on  that  committee,  I’d  look  for  variety  in  the 
portfolios,”  he  said  with  more  perspicacity  than  Kate  had 
dreamed  he  possessed.  “  I  like  this,  and  this,  and  this  ”  —  he 
pointed  to  the  two  paintings  Kate  and  Misty  had  chosen 
and  to  one  other  —  “  but  now  I’d  like  to  see  you  try  your 
hand  at  some  figure  work.  Pencil  sketches,  crayons,  anything 
—  but  from  life.” 

Kate  thought  suddenly  of  Misty  in  the  Cecil  Beaton  chair 
and  proposed  it  as  a  subject  to  Rhoda.  She  made  her  go  sit 
as  she  had  on  the  night  of  the  party,  and  described  the  blue 
dress  to  Tommy.  “  Tell  you  what,  Rhoda!  If  Misty  will  pose 
for  us,  I’ll  try  to  do  her  in  color  while  you  work  in  black 
and  white.” 

“  Sold,”  said  Rhoda.  “  Misty,  is  it  a  deal?  ” 

“  It’s  a  deal.” 

So  the  next  evening  Rhoda  and  Kate  began  work.  Misty 
was  a  perfect  model.  She  didn’t  wriggle  and  she  didn’t  tire 
easily.  Rhoda  insisted  that  she  take  rest  periods  after  every 
twenty  minutes,  just  as  the  art-school  models  did,  and  they 
worked  for  close  to  two  hours  before  the  light  began  to  fade 
and  the  pangs  of  hunger  became  too  sharp  to  postpone  sup¬ 
per  any  longer. 

Kate  made  three  false  starts  that  first  night,  but  the  next 
evening  she  followed  Peter’s  advice  and  blocked  in  the  colors 
that  seemed  fresh  and  right  to  her,  without  worrying  about 
technique.  She  used  for  the  background  a  yellow  that  was 
almost  mustard,  yet  not  muddy,  and  against  it  the  Alice 
blue  of  Misty’s  dress  was  fragile  and  the  lighter  tone  of  her 
hair  very  delicate  and  pale.  The  white  wicker  framework  of 
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the  chair  separated  the  two  tones,  giving  each  importance, 
and  by  the  time  Rhoda  called  a  halt  Kate  was  so  absorbed 
that  she  hated  to  put  away  her  paintbox.  As  always,  when 
she  became  interested  in  something,  she  felt  that  she  could 
work  on  and  on. 

But  Rhoda  was  older  and  wiser.  “  You  don’t  know  when 
you’re  tired,  Kate,”  she  said.  “  Tomorrow’s  another  day.” 
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Tomorrow  was  indeed  another  day  —  a  fateful  one  for  Kate, 
although  she  didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time. 

She  awoke  to  the  sound  of  water  slapping  angrily  at  the 
pilings  under  the  wharf  and  rain  streaming  down  the  win- 
dowpanes.  The  bay  was  battleship-gray  and  the  horizon  was 
lost. 

“  Sou’easter,”  Rhoda  pronounced. 

In  raincoats  and  helmets  the  girls  fled  across  the  street 
and  up  the  lane  to  the  studio,  and  worked  inside  all  day, 
building  a  fire  in  the  fireplace  to  alleviate  the  chilly  damp¬ 
ness.  Kate  found  the  shut-in  feeling  rather  pleasant,  and 
could  imagine  what  it  must  be  like  to  work  here  in  the 
winter,  cheered  by  the  crackle  of  burning  logs  and  the  leap 
of  flame. 

At  five  o’clock  she  and  Rhoda  tossed  a  coin  to  see  who 
should  do  the  necessary  marketing,  and  Kate  lost.  Wind, 
blowing  across  the  harbor,  drove  rain  stinging  against  her 
cheeks  as  she  walked  toward  the  shopping  district  with  her 
head  down.  Few  people  were  abroad  —  some  little  boys  in 
yellow  oilskins,  a  fisherman  or  two.  Kate  rather  enjoyed  the 
sensation  of  battling  the  elements.  She  didn’t  care  if  she 
arrived  home  drenched  to  the  skin.  Water  couldn’t  possibly 
hurt  her  old  sneakers  and  paint-stained  slacks. 


“  We  sail  the  ocean  blue. 

We  catch-a  da  plenty-a  fish. 

The  wind  she  blow  like  —  " 

“  Hey!  ” 

Kate  was  brought  up  short  by  two  strong  hands  tucked 
under  her  elbows,  and  she  looked  up  into  Manuel’s  laugh¬ 
ing  eyes.  “You  could  have  walked  right  into  the  Pilgrim 
Monument,  with  your  head  tucked  down  like  a  biddy 
hen’s!  ” 

Kate  chuckled,  knowing  just  how  she  must  have  looked. 
“  It’s  raining,  or  haven’t  you  noticed?  ”  she  retorted. 

Manuel  drew  her  back  under  the  eaves  of  one  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  gift  shops  which  catered  to  what  natives  called 
“  the  boat  trade,”  meaning  the  tourists  who  flocked  into 
town  daily  on  the  excursion  from  Boston.  “  You  bet  I’ve 
noticed,”  he  said.  “  I  get  as  fidgety  as  my  pop  when  I  have 
to  spend  a  day  inside.” 

“  Aren’t  there  ropes  to  splice  and  nets  to  mend  and 
things?  ”  asked  Kate  innocently.  “  I  should  think  you’d  need 
a  day  off  the  water  now  and  again.” 

She  turned  toward  the  shop  window  to  flick  a  lock  of  hair 
out  of  her  eyes  and  her  glance  fell  upon  a  poster. 

FIREMAN’S  BALL 
Saturday,  July  17 

THE  TOWN  HALL 
American  and  Portuguese  Dancing 

\ 

Manuel  looked  over  her  shoulder.  “  Ever  danced  the  Char- 
marita?  ”  he  asked. 

“  The  Charmarita?  ”  Kate  repeated  the  strange  word  ques- 
tioningly. 

“  It’s  a  dance  our  people  brought  from  old  Portugal.  I 
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suppose  you’d  say  its  sort  of  like  an  American  square  dance. 
It’s  fun.” 

“  I  imagine.”  Kate  didn’t  know  quite  where  this  conversa¬ 
tion  was  leading.  She  felt  a  little  constrained. 

Manuel  looked  at  her  quizzically.  “  Want  to  go?  ”  He 
flicked  a  finger  toward  the  poster. 

Manuel  asking  her  for  a  date  —  alone!  A  real  date,  an 
evening  one.  To  go  dancing!  Kate’s  throat  felt  tight  with 
the  excitement  of  it.  She  nodded,  not  trusting  herself  to 
speak  for  a  moment.  Then  her  answer  was  just  above  a 
whisper.  “  Thanks.  I’d  like  to,”  she  said. 

They  settled  on  a  time  for  Manuel  to  call  for  her  —  eight 
o’clock  —  and  Kate  left  him  and  walked  on  to  the  grocery 
store  on  winged  feet.  She’d  wear  her  new  Mexican  peasant 
blouse  her  mother  had  sent  from  California.  Of  sheer  white 
batiste,  it  would  set  off  her  creamy  tan.  And  the  bottle-green 
skirt  of  coarse  cotton,  full  and  longish.  With  red  sandals 
and  a  red  flower  tucked  in  at  her  waist. 

She  remembered,  unexpectedly,  a  phrase  Eva  had  often 
used  when  she  inspected  Valerie  after  she  had  dressed  with 
special  care  for  a  date  with  Don. 

“  Miss  Valerie,  you  do  Mr.  Donald  proud!  ”  she  had 
praised  her  affectionately.  “  You  do  him  proud,  and  that’s 
the  honest  truth.” 

Kate  was  determined  to  do  Manuel  proud  on  Saturday 
night.  She  washed  her  hair  when  she  came  in  from  swim¬ 
ming  in  the  afternoon  and  sat  in  the  sun  on  the  wharf’s  end, 
letting  it  dry.  She  manicured  her  nails,  using  scarlet  polish 
defiantly.  Her  mother  always  objected  to  dark  or  too-bril- 
liant  polish,  but  tonight  Kate  wanted  to  kick  over  the  traces 
and  really  shine. 

Rhoda  had  gone  on  a  clambake  with  Tommy  and  some 
of  his  friends,  and  Kate  wasn’t  sorry  that  she  had  to  eat 
supper  alone.  She  was  so  excited  she  could  scarcely  swallow 
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anyway,  so  she  just  had  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of  milk, 
standing  at  the  drainboard  beside  the  sink. 

She  bathed  meticulously,  and  slapped  hot-weather  cologne 
all  over  her  body.  The  underwear  she  had  chosen  was  her 
best,  a  present  from  Aunt  Dot.  She  had  to  feel  glamorous 
and  feminine  tonight. 

The  clock  crept  too  slowly  toward  the  hour.  Kate  was 
dressed  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  floor  by  half  past 
seven,  pausing  now  and  then  to  look  out  over  the  peaceful 
bay.  A  red  sail  caught  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun,  and  a 
cabin  cruiser  cut  through  the  water.  Two  very  small  children 
gathered  shells  on  the  beach  and  dropped  them  with  a 
“  ping  ”  into  their  buckets.  Otherwise  everything  was  still. 

A  knock  at  the  door  —  a  sharp,  rat-a-tat-tat  —  made  Kate’s 
heart  jump.  She  glanced  momentarily  at  the  clock  on  the 
shelf  above  the  sink.  A  quarter  to  eight.  Manuel  was  early! 
How  lucky  that  she  was  dressed. 

She  conquered  an  impulse  to  rush  to  the  door,  stood  very 
still,  and  counted  one-two-three-four-five-six-seven-eight- 
nine-ten. 

Then,  with  what  sedateness  she  could  muster,  she  walked 
across  the  floor  and  turned  the  knob,  ready  with  a  welcom¬ 
ing  smile. 

But  it  was  Bill  Edmond’s  animated,  freckled  face  and  car^ 
roty  hair  that  greeted  her.  He  looked  very  scrubbed  and 
slick,  in  a  sport  coat  and  gabardine  slacks,  with  brown-and- 
white  shoes  that  were  cleaned  and  polished  with  care. 

“Why  —  hello!  ”  Kate’s  hesitance  was  eloquent.  He  was 
the  last  person  she  had  expected  to  see. 

“  Hello,  yourself.”  Bill  raised  an  eyebrow  and  stepped 
across  the  threshold.  “  Boy,  you  look  really  smooth!  We’ll 
have  to  do  the  town.” 

“We  —  ?  ”  Kate  stammered.  Then  recollection  swept  her 
in  an  engulfing  wave.  Bill ,  standing  outside  the  apartment 
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door  last  Saturday  after  the  party.  Bill,  saying  casually,  into 
her  ear,  “ Save  next  Saturday  night,  will  you?”  Her  own 
nod  of  agreement.  And  she  hadn’t  thought  of  it  from  that 
moment  to  this ! 

She  looked  so  stricken  that  Bill  said,  “  Hey,  what’s  the 
matter?  ” 

“I  —  I  don’t  know  how  to  tell  you.”  Kate  sat  down 
abruptly  on  the  edge  of  the  studio  couch.  “  Bill,  I’ve  done  a 
terrible  thing.  I  just  forgot.”  There  were  no  rules  of  eti¬ 
quette  to  help  her  explain.  “  I  made  a  date  with  Manuel 
Silva.  We’re  going  to  the  Fireman’s  Ball.” 

Bill  asked  a  one-word  question.  “  When?  ” 

“  Tonight.” 

“  I  mean  when  did  you  make  the  date?  ”  The  vivacity  had 
drained  from  Bill’s  face  and  he  met  Kate’s  eyes  with  earnest 
directness. 

Kate  was  rubbing  one  cold  hand  against  another.  “  Wed¬ 
nesday.  No,  Thursday.  The  day  it  rained.” 

Bill  looked  considerably  relieved.  “  That  makes  it  simple. 
I  have  a  prior  claim.  You’ll  just  have  to  tell  Manuel  it’s  his 
tough  luck.” 

But  Kate  had  drawn  back  on  the  studio  couch,  her  hands, 
palms  down,  supporting  her  weight.  “  Oh,  no!  ”  she  whis¬ 
pered  desperately. 

“  What  d’you  mean,  no?  If  you’re  scared  to  tell  him,  I’ll 
tell  him  myself!  ” 

“  You’ll  tell  who  what?  ”  Manuel’s  broad  shoulders  were 
suddenly  blocking  the  doorway.  He  had  never  looked  more 
attractive  to  Kate.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  him 
dressed  to  go  out,  and  he  was  wearing  a  dark  tweed  jackel 
with  a  handkerchief  knotted  around  his  throat  instead  of  the 
conventional  collared  shirt. 

“  Hi,  Pepe  Le  Moko!  ”  called  Bill  in  an  allusion  Kate 
did  not  understand.  “  Come  on  in.  We’ve  got  a  problem  on 
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our  hands.  We’ve  both  got  the  same  girl  for  the  same  night.” 

Kate  arose,  her  eyes  on  Manuel,  and  stood  without  mov¬ 
ing,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

It  took  Manuel  a  few  seconds  to  comprehend.  “  You 
mean — ”  he  turned  to  Kate.  “  You  mean  you  made  a  date 
with  each  of  us?  ” 

Kate  nodded,  completely  miserable.  “I  —  I’m  terribly 
sorry!  I  don’t  know  how  —  ” 

Bill  interrupted  her  by  slapping  Manuel  on  the  back. 
“  And  it  turns  out  you’re  Johnny-Come-Lately.  I  got  my  oar 
in  last  Saturday  night  and  you  didn’t  hit  the  deck  until  the 
middle  of  the  week.”  He  looked  wryly  amused. 

Manuel’s  black  eyes  widened  and  fixed  themselves  on  Bill. 
“  Well,  I’ll  be  doggoned!  ”  he  muttered,  then  grinned  and 
shook  his  head.  “  If  this  isn’t  a  fine  kettle  of  fish!  ” 

If  Bill  had  expected  Manuel  to  give  up  at  once  and  back 
out  of  the  door,  he  was  greatly  mistaken.  Instead,  the  young 
fisherman  pulled  the  wicker  chair  around  so  that  the  back 
faced  the  room,  slung  one  leg  over  the  seat,  and  sat  down, 
looking  from  Kate  to  Bill  quizzically. 

Kate,  by  now,  wasn’t  as  remorseful  as  she  was  anxious. 
She  recognized  the  fairness  of  Bill’s  stand,  but  it  was  Manuel 
she  wanted  to  win.  If  only  she  could  think  of  something 
clever  and  final  to  do! 

But  she  doubted  that,  in  a  spot  like  this,  even  her  mother 
or  Valerie  would  have  known  how  to  tip  the  scales  without 
hurting  Bill’s  feelings.  Tormented  and  distressed,  she  waited 
for  the  boys  to  fight  it  out. 

“  Of  course,”  said  Manuel,  with  what  Kate  considered 
unnecessary  generosity,  “  we  could  all  three  of  us  go  to  the 
Fireman’s  Ball.” 

“  Or  we  could  get  another  girl.”  Bill  was  ignoring  Kate 
now.  “  We  could  get  another  girl,  maybe.” 

Manuel  slapped  his  knees.  “  That’s  an  idea.  What  about 


that  little  blonde  with  the  funny  name  —  Misty?  ” 

Kate  was  beginning  to  fume.  Then  she  saw  that  Misty 
might  be  a  possible  solution.  With  dexterity,  if  they  all  four 
went  out  on  a  double  date,  it  should  be  possible  for  her  to 
arrange  to  be  with  Manuel. 

“  How  about  Misty?  ”  Bill  was  asking.  “  Think  she’s 
home,  Kate?  ” 

“  We  could  go  see.” 

So  the  three  of  them  marched  down  the  street  to  the  house 
where  Misty  lived,  and  they  were  in  luck,  for  Mary  Seaton 
had  just  come  in  from  dining  with  some  friends  who  had 
been  in  Provincetown  for  the  day.  At  first  she  hesitated 
when  faced  with  the  proposal  to  make  a  fourth. 

“  I’m  sort  of  tired.” 

But  Kate  begged,  “  Oh,  come  on,  Misty.  Please!  ” 

Manuel  seconded  her  urging.  “  I’ll  teach  you  to  do  the 
Charmarita!  ”  His  black  eyes  sparkled  and  he  did  a  couple 
of  impromptu  dance  steps.  “  Come  on.  We’ll  have  fun!  ” 

Finally  Misty  acquiesced.  They  waited  while  she  pow¬ 
dered  her  nose  and  combed  her  hair.  Then  the  four  of  them 
drove  to  the  town  hall  in  Manuel’s  car. 

Kate’s  plans  went  astray,  however.  Bill,  in  an  increasingly 
jocular  mood,  handed  Misty  into  the  front  seat  beside  Man¬ 
uel  and  claimed  Kate  for  himself. 

With  a  show  of  good  grace,  Kate  accepted  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  evening  was  young,  and  one  swallow,  she  told 
herself,  doesn’t  make  a  summer.  She  was  willing  to  bide  her 
time. 

But  at  the  hall,  which  was  already  crowded  with  dancing 
couples,  Manuel  took  Misty’s  hand  and  swung  her  onto  the 
floor.  He  had  apparently  fallen  in  completely  with  Bill’s 
premise  that  he  had  prior  claim  to  Kate.  At  another  time 
Kate  might  have  been  flattered  by  the  young  artist’s  atten¬ 
tion.  Bill  Edmond  was  really  a  very  attractive  and  entertain- 
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ing  lad.  But  tonight  —  the  night  she  had  anticipated  with 
such  a  delicious  sense  of  excitement  —  tonight  she  couldn’t 
bring  herself  to  share  Manuel  graciously  with  any  other  girl 
in  the  world. 

Bill  slipped  an  arm  around  Kate’s  waist  and  they  danced. 
Bill  danced  well,  as  she  might  have  expected.  He  was  uncon¬ 
ventional.  He  improvised.  Kate,  far  from  a  spectacularly 
good  dancer  herself,  had  to  pay  strict  attention  in  order 
even  to  follow  him. 

Yet  at  every  opportunity  her  eyes  kept  searching  the  crowd 
for  Misty  and  Manuel.  She  felt  almost  ill  with  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Every  minute  she  had  to  spend  away  from  Manuel 
seemed  like  an  hour.  What  was  going  to  happen  to  her 
precious  evening?  Was  she  to  see  it  fall  into  ruins  before  her 
eyes? 

"  Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fair  lady? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale?  ” 

Bill  clowned,  taunting  her,  and  Kate  knew  that  for  con¬ 
vention’s  sake  —  and  for  the  sake  of  her  own  pride  —  she 
must  make  more  of  an  effort. 

“  Not  a  bad  orchestra,”  she  said. 

“  Not  bad  at  all.” 

Then,  over  Bill’s  shoulder,  she  saw  them!  Misty  looked 
like  a  golden-haired  doll  in  Manuel’s  brawny  arms.  And  she 
danced  beautifully,  with  a  lightness  and  grace  that  Kate 
envied.  Manuel  was  bending  down  to  say  something  close 
to  her  ear  and  Misty’s  face  was  radiant.  Kate  froze. 

“  Relax,”  Bill  said,  and  shook  her  slightly. 

“  Sorry.” 

“  Say,  what’s  come  over  you?  ”  Bill  looked  genuinely 
puzzled.  “  You’re  the  girl  who  always  used  to  try  too  hard, 
and  now  you  don’t  try  at  all.” 

“  Can’t  you  ever  say  anything  pleasant?  ”  Kate  snapped. 

Bill  held  her  a  little  closer.  “  I  didn’t  mean  to  hurt  your 
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feelings,  Katy.  I  just  always  used  to  like  to  tease  you,  and 
now  you’re  so  far  away  I  can’t  get  to  you.  It  bothers  me.” 

He  looked  so  genuinely  confused  that  Kate  felt  a  tinge  of 
compassion.  After  all,  it  wasn’t  Bill’s  fault  that  she  had  fallen 
madly  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  And  that  this  was 
love,  Kate  admitted  now  to  herself.  Otherwise,  why  should 
she  feel  this  burning  desire  to  close  out  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  be  with  Manuel  alone,  anywhere,  always?  With  a  great 
effort  of  will  she  tried  to  be  nice  to  Bill,  putting  on  a  show 
of  gaiety,  trying  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  evening  that  was 
to  have  been  so  utterly  grand. 

The  music  stopped,  and  Bill  took  her  hand  and  led  her 
toward  a  window.  It  was  a  long  time  before  Misty  and  Man¬ 
uel  joined  them,  and  as  they  approached  Kate’s  heart 
dropped  with  an  almost  audible  thud.  Manuel  was  looking 
down  into  Misty’s  heart-shaped  face  with  an  eagerness  that 
was  as  unconscious  as  it  was  unmistakable.  And  Misty’s  tired¬ 
ness  seemed  to  have  vanished  with  the  wind. 
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The  rest  of  the  evening  was  an  unrelieved  nightmare  for 
Kate. 

She  had  to  keep  her  chin  up.  She  had  to  dance  and  smile. 
The  Vales  were  not  quitters,  nor  were  they  public  cry¬ 
babies.  Kate  had  inherited  enough  of  her  father’s  strength  of 
character  to  see  her  through  most  situations,  but  this  called 
for  the  sternest  kind  of  self-discipline.  She  had  to  fight  to 
keep  her  eyes  from  betraying  her  indignation  and  shock. 

Curiously  enough,  it  wasn’t  Manuel  whom  she  blamed.  It 
was  Misty.  Misty,  who  must  have  known  —  who  must  surely 
have  guessed! — how  she  felt  about  Manuel,  had  proved 
faithless  and  treacherous.  Misty  was  behaving  abominably, 
throwing  herself  at  Manuel’s  head.  Kate  hated  her  former 
friend  with  an  intensity  that  was  frightening.  She  felt  hot 
and  sick  by  turns.  Her  cheeks  became  scarlet  with  suppressed 
rage,  and  it  took  a  supreme  effort  of  will  to  respond  to  Bill’s 
witty  sallies  and  pretend  that  she  was  having  a  good  time. 

Kate  learned,  in  a  single  evening,  that  jealousy  is  the  most 
destructive  emotion  in  the  world.  It  is  nasty.  It  is  mean.  It  is 
like  a  horrible  disease,  and,  furthermore,  it  usually  goes  un¬ 
recognized  by  the  sufferer.  For  jealousy  there  is  no  doctor, 
no  cure  but  time. 

Kate  didn’t  know  that  she  was  jealous  of  Misty.  She  only 
knew  that  she  suddenly  loathed  the  gentle  little  blond  girl 


as  she  had  never  expected  to  loathe  a  living  soul. 

If  Bill  guessed  that  Kate  was  fighting  an  emotional  battle, 
he  gave  no  sign.  He  seemed  to  be  enjoymg  himself,  amused 
by  the  heterogeneous  crowd  and  by  the  mixture  of  Portu¬ 
guese  and  American  dancing. 

Manuel  had  promised  to  teach  Kate  the  Charmarita,  but 
it  was  Misty  who  became  his  partner.  He  danced  with  Kate 
only  once  during  the  evening,  and  then  Kate  was  so  tongue- 
tied  and  miserable  that  she  could  not  rouse  herself  to  an 
attempt  to  win  back  his  favor.  In  all,  they  exchanged  only 
a  few  dozen  banal  words. 

“Good  night,  ladies ! 

Good  night,  ladies! 

Good  night,  ladies! 

We’re  going  to  leave  you,  now.” 

Kate  welcomed  the  orchestra’s  closing  song  because  it 
would  bring  release,  but  she  wasn’t  to  escape  so  easily. 

“  Let’s  get  something  to  eat!  ”  Manuel  proposed.  “  I  know 
a  good  little  spot.” 

So  Kate  had  to  choke  down  a  hamburger  and  hot  coffee 
and  watch  Misty  look  up  into  Manuel’s  eyes  with  a  shy, 
sweet  glance.  She  had  to  listen  while  Manuel  repeated  a  fish¬ 
ing  story  she  had  already  heard,  under  far  different  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  beautiful  afternoon  when  they  swam  to¬ 
gether  from  his  boat. 

“  This  is  where  I  came  in,”  she  murmured  to  Bill  when 
she  could  stand  it  no  longer.  “  Come  on.  Let’s  walk  home. 
It’s  a  lovely  night.” 

Misty  and  Manuel  let  them  go  without  protest.  They  said 
vague  good-bys,  and  Manuel  was  ordering  more  coffee  as 
Kate  walked  out  the  door.  Once  alone  on  the  street  with 
Bill,  Kate  only  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  wharf  apartment. 
She  hurried  along  at  a  pace  her  escort  considered  extremely 
ungracious. 
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“  Hey,  what’s  your  rush?  ”  he  complained.  “  We’re  not 
going  to  a  fire.” 

But  Kate  was  in  no  mood  to  loiter  and  admire  the  moon. 
She  said  good  night  as  quickly  as  possible  and  slipped  into 
the  house  and  out  of  her  clothes  without  arousing  Rhoda, 
who  was  already  sound  asleep. 

In  bed  at  last,  she  was  shaken  by  racking  sobs  of  frustra¬ 
tion  and  envy.  The  pent-up  feelings  of  the  evening  gave  way, 
and  Kate  cried  with  a  desperation  made  all  the  greater  by 
the  need  for  silence.  She  must  never  let  Rhoda,  or  anyone 
else,  know. 

Exhausted  and  spent,  she  slept  at  last.  In  the  morning, 
when  she  heard  Rhoda  padding  around  the  apartment, 
Kate  kept  her  head  turned  deliberately  toward  the  wall,  pre¬ 
tending  not  to  hear  the  icebox  opening  and  shutting  or  the 
coffee  bubbling  in  the  percolator.  Rhoda  ate  breakfast, 
stacked  her  dishes,  and  went  off  with  her  painting  para¬ 
phernalia  before  her  roommate  stirred. 

Then  Kate  turned  on  her  back  and  rubbed  her  sore  eye¬ 
lids,  relieved  that  the  ruse  had  worked.  She  must  keep  face. 
Pride  was  important.  She  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  a 
girl  who  would  wear  her  heart  on  her  sleeve. 

Cold  water  helped  —  plenty  of  it  —  splashed  against  her 
eyes.  She  applied  powder  and  lipstick  carefully,  put  on  a  pair 
of  shorts  and  a  basque  shirt  with  navy  stripes.  After  she  had 
finished  the  remaining  coffee,  washed  the  dishes,  and  made 
her  bed,  she  ventured  forth  with  her  own  painting  equip¬ 
ment,  not  because  she  felt  any  creative  urge,  but  because 
she  wanted  to  be  away  from  the  place  in  case  Misty  should 
drop  in. 

A  pair  of  sunglasses  proved  sufficiently  concealing,  and 
Kate  walked  far  up  the  beach  to  the  east  end  of  town,  where 
there  would  be  little  likelihood  of  running  into  anyone  she 
knew.  She  forced  herself  to  concentrate  on  choosing  a  sub* 
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ject,  settled  on  a  beach  view  of  an  interesting  old  house,  and 
got  to  work. 

Gradually,  the  very  process  of  working  out  a  composition 
and  choosing  colors  began  to  soothe  her.  The  situation 
seemed  less  desperate  than  it  had  at  midnight,  and  it  even 
occurred  to  Kate  that  she  might  have  overemphasized  Man¬ 
uel’s  interest  in  Misty  and  hers  in  him.  Given  a  little  time, 
things  might  turn  out  better  than  she  expected.  Maybe  it 
might  even  be  clever  to  pay  special  attention  to  Bill  for  a 
while  and  pretend  that  Manuel  meant  nothing  in  the  world 
to  her. 

Kate  blocked  in  the  sky  and  the  sand  around  her  rough 
penciled  outline  of  the  house.  She  began  to  work  with  more 
and  more  absorption,  and  only  hunger  drove  her  to  pack  up 
her  paints. 

At  home,  Rhoda  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf 
drinking  a  tall  glass  of  milk  and  munching  on  a  sandwich 
of  Dagwood  proportions.  She  greeted  Kate  with  a  casual 
wave  and  said,  “  I  left  the  sandwich  stuff  out.” 

The  apartment  was  in  the  topsy-turvy  state  to  which  Kate 
had  gradually  become  accustomed  as  Rhoda’s  perpetual 
milieu.  She  picked  up  a  sweater,  put  away  a  scarf,  made  her¬ 
self  a  couple  of  sandwiches,  and  ate  them  as  she  washed  the 
lunch  things.  Rhoda  came  in  while  she  was  in  the  middle 
of  this  chore. 

“  Have  a  good  morning?  ” 

“  Fair,”  said  Kate.  “  How  about  you?  ” 

“  I  think  I’m  really  getting  somewhere  at  last.”  Rhoda 
threw  herself  down  on  her  bed  and  leaned  back,  obliviouj 
to  the  thought  that  she  might  help  Kate  with  the  dishes. 

Kate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  didn’t  mind  taking  care  of  do 
mestic  details  while  she  listened  to  Rhoda  talk.  She  ha<| 
come  to  understand  her  roommate’s  essentially  creative  per. 
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sonality  and  to  forgive  the  slipshod  ways  which  had  dis¬ 
turbed  her  at  first. 

“  I  think  I  paint  better  without  doing  preliminary  draw¬ 
ings,”  Rhoda  was  saying.  “  The  things  I’ve  done  that  way 
seem  fresher  to  me.  They  have  more  punch.”  She  got  up 
and  brought  out  three  or  four  paintings  to  show  Kate  what 
she  meant.  “  See?  ” 

Kate  nodded  slowly.  Although  the  Hart  Scholarship  was 
seldom  mentioned  between  them,  the  younger  girl  knew 
that  Rhoda  was  directing  all  her  energy  these  days  toward 
building  up  a  first-rate  portfolio.  And  in  a  dozen  ways  Kate 
tried  to  give  Rhoda  as  much  free  time  as  possible.  She  knew 
that  every  hour  of  daylight  was  precious  and  she  took  over 
as  many  of  the  household  chores  as  possible  so  that  Rhoda 
might  work. 

Rhoda,  in  turn,  repaid  Kate  by  teaching  her  indirectly. 
Through  the  older  girl’s  sympathetic  criticism,  Kate  man¬ 
aged  to  avoid  many  of  the  pitfalls  into  which  an  untutored 
beginning  artist  would  normally  fall. 

“  Let’s  see  what  you  did  today,”  Rhoda  suggested  after  a 
while,  and  Kate  showed  her  the  little  painting  of  the  house. 

For  the  first  time  since  Kate  had  finished  her  painting  of 
Misty  in  the  wicker  chair,  Rhoda  gave  her  unstinted  ap¬ 
proval.  “  It’s  good,  Kate!  Very  definite  and  unafraid.  And 
I  love  the  bright  color.  Save  this  one  and  show  it  to  Tommy 
and  Bill!  ”  The  mention  of  Bill  seemed  to  remind  her  of 
something.  “  Say,  did  you  have  fun  last  night?  ” 

“  Oh,  sure,  swell  fun.”  Kate  kept  her  eyes  from  meeting 
Rhoda’s.  “  Have  you  seen  Misty  today?  ” 

“  No.  Why?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  did  the  dumbest  thing!  ”  Kate  hoped  that  Rhoda 
wouldn’t  detect  the  nervousness  in  her  chuckle.  “  I  made  a 
date  with  Bill  and  Manuel  both.  So  we  got  Misty  and  all 
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went  together  to  the  Fireman’s  Ball.” 

Rhoda  detected  nothing  unusual  in  this.  She  smiled  and 
said,  “  We’ll  have  to  get  you  a  social  secretary,  Kate.”  Then 
her  mind  seemed  to  drift  away  from  the  subject  and  back  to 
her  own  concerns. 

Misty  didn’t  appear  at  the  wharf  apartment  all  that  day, 
but  on  Monday,  of  course,  Kate  saw  her  at  the  Peasant  Vil¬ 
lage.  As  though  nothing  were  amiss  Mary  Seaton  brought 
her  lunch  to  the  courtyard  where  Rhoda  and  Kate  were 
working. 

“  Didn’t  we  have  fun  Saturday  night?  ”  she  asked  Kate 
blithely.  “  I’m  so  glad  you  urged  me.  It  was  the  first  time 
I’d  had  a  chance  really  to  talk  to  Manuel.  He’s  awfully  nice, 
isn’t  he?  Very  natural  and  real.” 

Be  casual  at  all  costs,  Kate  told  herself.  “  He  is  nice,”  she 
agreed. 

Misty  said  dreamily,  with  no  apparent  ulterior  motive: 
“  He  took  me  swimming  yesterday.  Off  his  boat.” 

So  that  was  why  she  hadn’t  appeared  at  the  apartment!  A 
choking  knot  rose  in  Kate’s  throat  and  the  milk  she  was 
pouring  spilled  over  the  lip  of  the  tumbler.  She  couldn’t 
look  at  Misty  and  for  a  minute  she  couldn’t  even  speak. 

Rhoda,  unconscious  of  any  tenseness,  laughed  lightly. 
“  You  and  Katy!  That  Portuguese  must  have  a  matinee  idol’s 
charm.” 

“  Oh,  he  isn’t  like  that  at  all!  ”  Misty  said  hastily.  “  He’s 
sincere  and  serious-minded  and  —  I  don’t  know  —  he  seems 
more  grown-up  than  most  of  the  other  boys.  Don’t  you  think 
so,  Kate?  ” 

“  I  wouldn’t  know,”  said  Kate  briefly,  hoping  to  sound  as 
though  she  didn’t  even  care. 

“  Well,  what  I  mean  is,”  Misty  continued,  trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  Rhoda,  “  Manuel  knows  what  he  wants  to  do  with 
his  life.  He  doesn’t  want  a  lot  of  money,  but  he  wants  his 
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independence,  and  he  wants  to  live  right  here  in  Province- 
town.  I  think  he's  a  very  stable  sort  of  person.” 

Kate,  who  had  just  been  thinking  that  Manuel  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fickle,  replied  with  a  thinly  disguised  snort. 

“  Really  I  do,”  Misty  insisted. 

Kate  shrugged.  “  O.K.  Maybe  you’re  right.” 

She  was  relieved  when  Misty  went  indoors  after  about  fif¬ 
teen  minutes.  The  tourist  season  was  at  its  height  and  the 
Peter  Hunt  shops  were  having  a  busy  day.  Peter  himself 
came  out  to  the  garden  about  one  o’clock  and  approached 
Rhoda.  “  I’ve  got  to  spend  a  week  in  New  York  on  a  very 
special  job,”  he  said,  stroking  the  hair  back  from  his  fore¬ 
head,  “  and  I’ve  been  thinking  it  might  go  faster  if  I  had  a 
little  help.  How  would  you  like  to  come  along?  ” 

Rhoda’s  hesitation  was  obvious.  “  When  would  it  be?  ” 
“I’m  going  down  for  the  week  end  and  I’d  want  you  to 
join  me  on  Monday.”  Peter  seemed  to  be  thinking  out  loud. 
“I’m  staying  with  friends,  but  I  could  make  reservations  for 
you  at  a  hotel.” 

“  That  would  be  awfully  interesting,”  Rhoda  said  slowly, 
“  except —  ” 

“  Except  what?  ” 

“  If  you  want  to  have  me  go  especially,  of  course  I’ll  go,” 
Rhoda  replied.  “  But  I’m  working  like  crazy  trying  to  get 
together  a  group  of  things  to  submit  to  the  Hart  Scholarship 
committee,  and  if  anyone  else  would  do  just  as  well  —  ” 
“Of  course  —  of  course!  I  forgot!”  Peter  was  fond  of 
Rhoda  and  appreciated  her  talent  and  her  determination  to 
get  an  art  education.  “  Don’t  give  it  another  thought.”  He 
turned,  wearing  a  slightly  harried  expression,  which  was  un¬ 
common  to  him,  and  his  eye  fell  upon  Kate. 

“  You  come  with  me!  ”  he  cried,  snapping  his  fingers. 
“  Why  didn’t  that  occur  to  me  before?  You  can  stay  with 
Dotty,  can’t  you?  That  will  take  care  of  the  chaperon  angle. 
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You  come  with  me,  Kate.  That  will  be  just  the  thing!  ” 

Such  a  whirlwind  proposal  left  Kate  a  little  breathless,  but 
she  was  flattered  that  Peter  should  think  her  competent 
enough  to  act  as  his  helper.  This  was  really  a  big  honor  — 
when  he  could  have  invited  any  other  artist  on  the  staff! 

Peter  flung  one  of  his  long  legs  over  a  narrow  garden 
bench  and  inched  it  forward.  “  Let  me  tell  you  about  this 
job!  ” 

Kate  stopped  painting  to  listen  and  Rhoda  followed  suit. 
Peter  had  a  compelling  way  with  words. 

“  A  clever  lady  I  know  lives  in  a  Park  Avenue  penthouse. 
It’s  quite  a  place  —  really  fabulous!  —  and  it  has  two  large 
terraces  high  in  the  sky.”  With  a  sensitive,  long-fingered 
hand  he  drew  the  picture  in  the  air. 

“  She  has  a  deep  nostalgia  for  the  country,  so  we’re  going 
to  make  her  a  farm  on  Park  Avenue.”  His  sea-blue  eyes 
shone  with  amusement  and  anticipation.  “  Won’t  that  be 
marvelous?  ” 

“  But  how?  ”  asked  Kate  in  astonishment. 

“  Oh,  you  can  do  anything  in  New  York!  ”  said  Peter 
airily.  ‘‘We’ll  plant  the  terraces  with  garden  vegetables  — 
tomatoes  and  radishes  and  beets  and  lettuce  and  eggplant 
and  herbs  —  this  is  looking  forward  to  next  summer,  of 
course!  But  this  year  we  can  make  quite  a  start.  We’ll  get 
apple  trees  in  tubs,  and  maybe  berrybushes.  Her  gardener 
can  take  care  of  all  that  —  ” 

Rhoda  shook  her  head.  “  A  gardener  in  a  penthouse  apart¬ 
ment!  ” 

“  But  our  job  —  ”  Peter  said  directly  to  Kate  —  “  is  to  do 
the  setting.  I’ve  had  a  lot  of  stuff  shipped  down  already.  I 
found  an  enormous  wooden  horseshoe  that  was  once  a  sign 
hung  in  front  of  a  little  blacksmith’s  shop  in  Maine.  That’s 
going  to  be  the  dining  table.  Then  we’ll  use  chairs  made 
from  cider  barrels  and  stools  from  ten-gallon  milk  cans.  It 
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will  all  be  very  rural  and  carefree. 

“  The  rest  of  it  I’ll  plan  on  the  spot.  Hobbyhorse  tables, 
perhaps,  and  wooden  decoys  for  footstools.  There’s  a  big 
striped  canopy,  and  I  thought  we  might  pick  up  some  old- 
style  bird  cages  in  Third  Avenue  junk  shops  and  convert 
them  into  plant  holders.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  fun?  ” 

“  It  sounds  perfectly  astonishing!  ”  Kate  murmured. 

“  And  you’ll  come?  ”  As  Kate  hesitated,  torn  between  a 
desire  to  help  do  the  job  and  a  disinclination  to  leave  Man¬ 
uel  to  Misty’s  tender  care,  Peter  cried:  “  Of  course  you’ll 
come!  Go  phone  Dotty  right  now.  Put  in  a  person-to-person 
call  and  tell  her  she’s  going  to  have  a  visitor.” 

Obedient,  but  still  a  little  reluctant,  Kate  got  up  and 
started  toward  the  door. 

“  Be  sure  to  give  her  my  love!  ”  Peter  called  effusively 
from  the  courtyard. 
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The  elegance  of  Park  Avenue,  after  the  unconventional  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Provincetown,  was  a  distinct  shock  to  Kate. 

“  Take  a  taxi,”  Peter  had  told  her,  giving  her  his  client’s 
address.  “  Keep  an  expense  account  and  we’ll  settle  up  when 
we  get  back  to  the  Cape.” 

So  Kate  felt  like  a  businesswoman  that  first  morning,  when 
she  left  Aunt  Dot’s  small  apartment  in  the  East  Forties  and 
directed  the  driver  of  the  Yellow  Cab  to  the  impressive 
tower  of  steel  and  concrete  atop  which  she  would  spend  the 
next  several  days. 

Aunt  Dot  had  chortled  over  this  latest  venture  of  Peter 
Hunt’s.  “  A  vegetable  garden  on  a  penthouse  terrace!  If  that 
isn’t  an  anachronism,  I  don’t  know  what  is.”  But  she  had 
waved  her  niece  off  with  her  blessing.  “  I’d  like  to  exchange 
places  with  you  for  the  week.” 

West  on  Forty-fifth  Street,  past  the  entrance  to  the  busy, 
commercial  Hotel  Roosevelt,  shot  the  cab,  then  swerved 
sharply  into  Park  Avenue,  tires  screaming,  and  Kate  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  traffic-laden  ramp  swooping  down  from 
Grand  Central.  The  grassy  island  in  the  center  of  the  famous 
street  spoke  of  wealth,  and  the  flags  floating  in  the  morning 
breeze  from  the  facade  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  were  as  excit¬ 
ing  as  the  roll  of  drums. 

Kate  tried  to  see  both  sides  of  the  avenue  at  once.  She 


glimpsed  the  green  courtyard  of  the  Marguery  and  the 
familiar  signature  over  Sherry’s  door.  Ever  since  she  could 
remember,  a  box  of  Sherry’s  chocolates  had  arrived  in  her 
dad’s  traveling  bag  when  he  came  home  from  a  trip  to  New 
York. 

Dress  shops,  windows  gleaming.  Florists’,  verdant  with 
bloom.  Apartment  houses,  decorators’,  bookstores,  pharma¬ 
cies,  hotels.  Chauffeurs  in  livery  walking  dogs  on  red  or 
green  leashes  along  the  curbs.  Brokers  —  Kate  supposed  they 
were  brokers  —  rolling  downtown  in  expensive  cars. 

Then,  in  the  fashionable  Seventies,  the  cab  driver  pulled 
up  before  an  impressive  entrance  and  a  doorman  helped 
Kate  to  alight. 

“  Thank  you  very  much,”  she  said. 

The  lobby  of  the  apartment  house  was  cool,  spacious,  and 
luxurious.  The  elevator  was  swift  and  silent.  The  penthouse, 
as  Peter  had  promised,  was  utterly  fabulous.  But  Peter  him¬ 
self,  who  was  already  at  work  on  one  of  the  terraces,  looked 
comfortably  normal  in  the  same  clothes  he  would  have  worn 
in  Provincetown. 

“  Hi  there!  ”  he  called.  “  Come  on  out  and  see  our  farm!  ” 

Then  began,  for  Kate,  a  fantastic  week.  For  the  first  time 
she  was  introduced  to  Peter’s  peculiar  genius  at  work.  He 
was  full  of  invention,  whimsically  ingenious,  but  somehow, 
withal,  simple.  The  very  sophistication  of  the  setting  for  this 
project  seemed  to  be  a  challenge.  He  approached  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  his  farm  garden  with  an  adventurous  eye  and  an 
infallible  color  sense.  Kate  carried  out  directions  willingly, 
painting  wooden  tree  tubs  yellow,  scouring  Third  Avenue 
for  a  collection  of  amusing  bird  cages,  and  filling  the  job  of 
apprentice  and  errand  girl  with  a  very  good  will. 

She  had  a  wonderful  time,  but  it  would  have  been  even 
more  wonderful  if  she  hadn’t  longed  to  get  back  to  the  Cape. 
She  thought  about  Manuel  a  great  deal,  and  distance  lent  en- 
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chantment.  Life  at  Provincetown  seemed  so  real  and  vital  in 
comparison  to  the  artificiality  of  life  in  a  big  city.  She  said 
as  much  to  her  young  aunt  one  night  when  they  were  dining 
in  a  roof-top  restaurant  under  the  stars. 

Dorothy  Carter  nodded.  “  Each  sort  of  life  has  its  values, 
though.  Don’t  despise  what  the  city  has  to  offer,  Kate.”  She 
looked  out  over  the  tall,  winking  columns  of  office  build¬ 
ings,  the  chimneys  and  fire  escapes  and  neon  signs,  and 
wished  she  could  make  Kate  understand  her  own  warm  feel¬ 
ing  for  New  York.  But  Kate  was  in  love  with  Provincetown. 
Or  was  she  in  love  with  someone  in  Provincetown.  The 
thought  had  occurred  to  Aunt  Dot  before. 

Miss  Carter  looked  at  her  niece  more  closely. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Kate  had  changed.  Her  move¬ 
ments  had  less  of  the  awkwardness  of  youth  than  at  the  time 
of  Valerie’s  wedding.  Her  eyes  were  veiled,  not  wide  and 
ingenuous  as  on  that  Sunday  morning  in  Haddonfield  when 
she  had  confessed  her  deep  interest  in  artistic  things.  In  half 
a  summer  she  had  come  to  maturity  as  a  stream  rushes  to 
the  sea.  The  rich  bloom  she  wore  was  caused  by  more  than 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  above  Cape  Cod;  the  change  in  Kate 
was  more  than  a  matter  of  time. 

“  Tell  me  about  him,  Kate,”  said  Aunt  Dot  softly. 

Then,  for  a  moment,  the  older  woman  was  afraid  she  had 
gone  too  far.  She  was  afraid  they  were  not  close  enough, 
that  the  withdrawal  and  reluctance  of  youth  would  keep 
Kate  silent. 

But  suddenly  the  urge  to  confide  in  someone  was  too 
much. 

“  His  name  is  Manuel  Silva,”  Kate  began.  “  He’s  a  Portu¬ 
guese  fisherman  and  he  plays  a  guitarre.” 

They  sat  over  dessert  for  a  long  time,  shut  in  by  the  sum¬ 
mer  night.  Once  started,  Kate  couldn’t  seem  to  talk  enough. 
She  told  her  aunt  all  about  Manuel  —  not  the  foolish,  in- 
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timate  things,  like  the  way  she  felt  about  his  leather  wrist 
strap,  but  the  details  of  their  fortuitous  meeting,  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  family,  the  way  he  had  played  for  them  at  the 
wharf’s  end  on  the  night  of  the  supper  party,  and  how  he 
had  cooked  the  molhe. 

Aunt  Dot  was  more  understanding  than  Kate  had 
dreamed  she  would  be.  Such  encouragement  made  her  pour 
her  heart  out,  until  she  came  to  the  fiasco  of  the  Fireman’s 
Ball. 

Then  she  spoke  haltingly,  trying  to  be  fair  to  Misty,  be¬ 
cause  time  had  wrought  its  inevitable  alchemy.  Kate  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  recognize  that  she  had  been  gripped  that  night 
by  unreasoning  jealousy.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  ashamed. 

But  even  this  Aunt  Dot  seemed  to  understand.  She 
nodded  soberly,  recognizing  the  full  bitterness  of  the  cup 
that  Kate  had  been  forced  to  swallow.  “Jealousy  is  terrible 
and  it  is  destructive,’’  she  said,  “  but  it’s  honest.  And  honest 
emotion  never  hurt  anybody.  It’s  part  of  learning  how  to 
live.” 

She  didn’t  try  to  tell  Kate  that  Manuel  was  a  passing  fancy, 
someone  she  would  soon  outgrow.  She  acknowledged  the 
validity  of  first  love,  and  was  wise  enough  to  treat  it  with  the 
tenderness  it  deserved. 

Kate  opened  like  a  flower  in  the  sun  of  her  aunt’s  under¬ 
standing.  As  the  week  progressed  she  seemed  to  forget  that 
Misty  was  in  the  picture  at  all.  During  the  next  few  days 
she  rode  on  a  flood  tide  of  anticipation.  New  York  was  fun, 
but  in  a  very  short  time  now  she  would  be  going  back  to 
Provincetown  and  Manuel. 

“  Tell  me  more  about  this  boy  Bill  Edmond,”  urged  Aunt 
Dot  one  evening  when  she  came  home  to  find  Kate  laughing 
over  an  insane  post  card  she  had  just  received. 

“  He’s  crazy  as  a  hooty  owl,”  giggled  Kate.  “  Bright 
though.  And  he’s  going  to  be  a  really  good  artist,  someday. 
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He  goes  to  school  here,  in  the  winter.  At  Pratt  Institute.” 
“  A  good  school.  Ever  think  of  going  there  yourself?  ” 
But  Kate  became  deliberately  vague.  “  You  know  the 
parents  and  Swarthmore.  I  don’t  know  what  I’ll  do,  really. 
Just  for  the  moment  I’m  coasting.”  She  didn’t  want  to  be 
forced  to  think  of  anything  beyond  the  summer,  and  she 
didn’t  want  the  summer  to  end,  ever,  because  no  other  sum¬ 
mer  could  possibly  be  like  this. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week,  cards  arrived  daily  from  Bill. 
Each  was  decorated  with  an  original  cartoon  and  each  was 
more  amusing  than  the  last.  One,  labeled  “  Portrait  of  the 
Artist,”  was  a  caricature  of  Bill  himself,  singing  “  I’m  sad 
and  lo-onely.”  Another  was  a  recognizable  drawing  of  Cas¬ 
par  Milquetoast,  to  whose  physiognomy  Bill  had  added  car¬ 
rot-red  hair.  In  an  indignant  scrawl  he  had  written  below 
the  picture:  “  All  is  forgiven.  Please  come  home!  ” 

Aunt  Dot  chuckled  over  each  of  them.  “  Now  there  is  a 
boy  who  sounds  attractive.  If  I  weren’t  an  old  lady  of  twenty- 
nine,  I’d  make  a  play  for  Bill  myself.” 

Kate  looked  dreamily  out  of  the  apartment  window  in  the 
direction  of  the  East  River.  “  Bill’s  all  right,”  she  said  ab¬ 
sently.  “  Only  he’s  an  awful  tease.” 

It  didn’t  occur  to  her  to  wonder  how  Bill  had  discovered 
her  address  until  she  had  a  hasty  note  from  Rhoda,  written 
on  a  piece  of  a  brown  paper  bag  and  tucked  into  a  stamped 
envelope,  addressed  with  a  sable  brush  dipped  into  red  paint. 

“  Your  William  stopped  in  and  looked  quite  aggrieved 
when  I  told  him  you  had  gone  off  with  Peter,”  she  wrote.  “  I 
miss  you  too.  The  place  is  a  shambles,  but  I’ve  got  two  new 
sketches  that  are  better  than  average.  I’ll  try  to  get  to  the 
dishes  before  you  come  back.” 

From  Manuel  Kate  heard  nothing.  Not  that  she  had  ex¬ 
pected  to.  Yet  every  afternoon  when  she  came  home  from 
work  her  heart  beat  a  little  more  quickly,  because  there 
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might  —  there  just  might! — be  a  chance  .  .  . 

“  Kate,”  Peter  said  on  Friday,  “  I’m  afraid  we’ll  have  to 
stay  over  until  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  We  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  finish  up  here  in  the  time  I  originally  set.”  He  looked 
around  at  their  impromptu  workshop  and  mentally  checked 
over  the  items  that  would  need  varnish  or  a  second  or  third 
coat  of  paint.  Peter  was  practical  as  well  as  artistic  and  he 
knew  that  the  roof-top  garden  must  stand  the  ravages  of 
wind  and  sun  and  rain. 

Kate’s  heart  fell  abruptly,  but  she  tried  to  hide  her  disap¬ 
pointment.  “  That’s  all  right,”  she  said  in  a  feeble  voice. 

So  for  five  more  days  she  yearned  for  the  Cape  with  a  rest¬ 
lessness  and  urgency  that  were  maddening.  When  at  last  she 
got  aboard  the  Cape  Codder,  she  wished  that  the  train  had 
wings.  When  I  grow  up  and  have  lots  of  money,  she  prom¬ 
ised  herself,  I’ll  never  go  by  train  anywhere.  I’ll  fly! 

“  When-I-grow-up-and-have-lots-of-money!  ”  It  was  a  wish 
game  that  Kate  had  played  as  a  child,  not  too  many  years 
ago.  She  had  reverted  to  it  now,  unconsciously,  and  she  had 
enough  perception  to  be  amused  at  herself. 

New  Haven,  New  London,  Providence.  The  day  dragged 
along.  Kate  relived  the  trip  she  had  made  in  June,  with 
Bill.  She  felt  infinitely  older  and  wiser.  She  knew,  without 
knowing  why,  that  today  she  would  be  able  to  handle  a 
similar  situation.  Today,  if  she  were  to  meet  Bill  for  the 
first  time,  he  wouldn’t  desert  her  and  blandly  go  to  sleep! 

Buzzards  Bay,  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  the  high  span  of  the 
bridge.  She  remembered  the  abruptness  of  Bill’s  awakening, 
the  light  of  anticipation  in  his  eyes.  Then  she  had  wondered 
at  his  love  for  this  country,  but  now  she  understood.  She 
sat  with  her  hands  clenched  tightly  in  her  lap  and  willed  the 
train  to  hurry,  hurry,  hurry!  She  couldn’t  wait  to  get  back. 

The  change  from  train  to  bus  was  made  with  moderate 
speed,  but  the  trip  out  the  Cape  was  endless.  Route  6  was 
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jammed  with  tourists’  cars,  moving  slowly  in  a  closely  strung 
chain.  Beyond  Orleans  there  was  road  construction  going 
on,  and  a  major  tie-up  resulted.  Kate’s  arms  and  legs  ached 
with  impatience,  but  the  bus  driver  chewed  gum  in  indolent 
resignation.  For  him  this  was  all  in  a  day’s  work. 

The  wrist  watch  Kate  had  received  from  her  mother  and 
dad  as  a  high-school  graduation  present  showed  that  the  bus 
was  already  forty-five  minutes  behind  schedule  when  it 
pulled  into  Wellfleet.  Travel-weary  vacationists  got  down 
with  their  luggage,  and  some  young  people,  Provincetown- 
bound,  climbed  on. 

In  Truro  Kate  kept  an  eye  out  for  Bill  Edmond,  but  the 
Derrickson  School  slumbered,  serene  and  momentarily  life¬ 
less,  beneath  the  elms.  The  rambler  roses  had  faded  and 
died,  and  August  flowers  were  in  bloom  behind  picket  fences 
— zinnias,  marigolds,  the  tall,  fragile  cosmos.  Goldenrod 
waved  by  the  roadside.  With  a  start  Kate  realized  that  au¬ 
tumn  was  not  very  far  away. 

The  approach  to  Provincetown  was  as  ugly  as  ever,  the 
nondescript  string  of  summer  cottages,  bearing  such  dismal 
names  as  weadoreit  and  dunrovin,  blocking  out  the  sweet 
curve  of  the  harbor.  A  painted  board,  a  flimsy  roof,  yet 
enough  to  mar  the  bleak  and  barren  duneland,  enough  to 
destroy  the  magic  of  the  red-violet  strip  of  water  to  the  right 
of  the  road. 

Kate  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  seat  when  the  bus 
turned  into  Commercial  Street.  The  simple,  white-clapboard 
cottages  looked  familiar  and  dear.  The  angular  roof  tops, 
the  lanes  and  gardens,  had  a  touch  of  old-time  urbanity. 
They  passed  the  little  church  of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Harbor, 
designed  and  decorated  by  Provincetown  artists  and  sculp¬ 
tors.  They  passed  Figurehead  House  and  Kibbe  Cook’s  old 
home.  Kate  breathed  in  deep  satisfaction.  This  was  what  she 
had  longed  for.  All  this  she  loved! 
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As  the  bus  pulled  up  to  let  her  out  before  Peter  Hunt's 
place  Kate  saw  Rhoda  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
village,  laden  with  large  brown  paper  bags. 

“  Katy!  ” 

She  dumped  the  bags  precipitately  on  the  narrow  sidewalk 
and  ran  toward  her,  hands  outstretched. 

“  Rhoda!  Golly,  it’s  good  to  be  back!  ” 

As  though  from  nowhere,  like  genii,  people  began  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Bill  lifted  Kate  by  her  elbows  and  swung  her  around. 
Mark  patted  her  back  happily.  Manuel  swung  her  suitcase 
down  from  the  bus  with  an  easy  gesture.  And  Misty  waited 
in  the  background,  a  smile  of  welcome  hovering  on  her  lips. 

“  Goodness!  Where  did  you  all  come  from?  ”  Kate  was 
overwhelmed. 

“  Peter  phoned  you  were  getting  in  tonight,  a  couple  of 
days  ahead  of  him,”  Rhoda  explained. 

“  Anything  for  a  party,”  Bill  cried,  clowning.  “  Any  ex¬ 
cuse  at  all.  What  did  you  buy,  Rhoda?  Steaks?  ” 

“  Hamburg,  you  goon,”  retorted  Rhoda  cheerfully.  “  What 
do  you  think  we  are,  millionaires?  ”  Her  wide-set  eyes  exam¬ 
ined  Kate  affectionately.  “  It’s  good  to  see  you.  You  haven’t 
changed  a  bit.” 

“  Neither  have  you!  ”  Kate  felt  full  to  bursting  with 
laughter  and  good  will.  She  smiled  at  Misty  and  allowed 
herself  to  steal  a  glance  in  Manuel’s  direction.  Her  heart 
quickened  and,  fearing  to  seem  obvious,  she  turned  to  Bill. 

“  Thanks  for  all  the  post  cards.” 

“  Post  cards?  ”  Bill  struck  a  pose.  “  You  mistook  them. 
They  were  works  of  art! 

“  Silly-billy,”  Rhoda  teased.  “  Come  on.  Let’s  get  off  the 
street.  We’re  holding  up  traffic,  both  ways.” 

They  all  trooped  across  the  road  and  down  a  sandy  path 
between  two  houses  to  the  wharf.  Kate  found  herself  walk¬ 
ing  between  Bill  and  Manuel,  while  Misty  went  ahead  with 
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Rhoda  and  Mark,  who  had  become  custodian  of  the  grocery 
bags. 

“  Tommy’s  coming,”  Rhoda  called  over  her  shoulder. 
“  And  so  is  Beth  Anderson.  She’s  a  girl  who’s  working  at 
Town  and  Country  Life.”  She  named  a  dress  shop  right 
across  the  way. 

“  How  was  New  York?  ”  Manuel  asked,  as  he  put  down 
Kate’s  suitcase  inside  the  door. 

“Just  like  New  York!”  Kate  replied,  trying  to  sound 
clever.  Then  she  added  with  sincerity,  “  I’ll  take  Province- 
town,  any  time.” 

Had  she  ever,  in  all  the  years  in  Haddonfield,  felt  as  close 
to  any  group  of  persons?  Barbara,  her  most  intimate  home¬ 
town  friend,  seemed  shadowy  and  far  away.  Everyone  here 
had  something  to  tell  her,  something  he  or  she  wanted  to  say. 

Mark  was  dying  for  Kate  to  see  an  old  secretary-desk  he 
had  just  finished  painting.  Bill  had  been  fishing  with  Man¬ 
uel  and  was  bubbling  with  pride  at  the  size  of  his  catch. 
Rhoda  was  ready  to  mail  her  portfolio  off  to  the  scholarship 
committee,  and  Misty  had  just  sold  fifty-five  yards  of  Peter 
Hunt  chintz  to  a  woman  who  was  planning  to  curtain  her 
library  with  it.  Fifty-five  yards  was  quite  an  order!  She  had 
a  right  to  be  pleased. 

They  all  chatted  like  magpies  during  the  preparation  of 
supper;  then,  like  a  group  of  hungry  children,  they  quieted 
when  they  started  to  eat.  August  days  were  shortening,  and 
night  fell  early.  It  was  dusk  when  the  girls  started  to  gather 
up  dishes.  Mark  turned  to  Manuel.  “  Bring  along  that 
mandolin  of  yours?  ” 

“  Mandolin  nothing.  It’s  a  guitarre”  corrected  Kate. 

“No,  I  didn’t  bring  it,”  confessed  Manuel. 

“  Have  you  got  your  car?  ”  Rhoda  asked. 

“  You  call  that  buggy  a  car?  ”  Bill  jibed. 
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“  It’s  better  than  shanks’  mare,”  Manuel  retorted,  un¬ 
bended. 

“Go  get  your  —  your  guitar  —  please!”  begged  Rhoda, 
disregarding  Bill’s  interruption.  “  It’s  a  good  night  for 
singing!  ” 

Manuel  was  agreeable  as  usual.  “  All  right.  It  won’t  take 
long.”  He  glanced  at  Misty,  then  seemed  to  change  his  mind 
and,  as  Kate  was  going  past  him  with  an  armful  of  dishes, 
he  stopped  her.  “  Want  to  ride  along?  ” 
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Did  she  want  to  ride  along? 

Did  she  want  the  moon  and  the  stars  and  a  hot-fudge 
sundae  with  vanilla  ice  cream? 

“  Why,  sure,”  said  Kate,  and  she  didn’t  sound  very  hesi¬ 
tant.  “  Wait  a  sec.” 

She  didn’t  see  Misty  glance  toward  Manuel  with  faint  sur¬ 
prise  arching  her  delicate  brows.  She  didn’t  see  Bill  scowl 
suddenly,  and  she  didn’t  see  a  look  of  momentary  anxiety 
cross  Rhoda’s  mobile  face.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  ducking  out  of  helping  with  the  dishes.  She  snatched 
up  a  sweater  and  without  a  backward  glance  followed  Man¬ 
uel  out  the  door. 

“A  good  night  for  singing.”  A  good  night  for  singing, 
indeed! 

The  rattletrap  car  was  a  chariot,  and  the  lights  of  Prov- 
incetown  were  carnival  lights,  winking  in  the  moonless 
night.  Kate  was  quiet  as  they  rode  slowly  down  the  narrow 
street,  content  for  the  moment  just  to  be  near  Manuel  again, 
to  watch  his  hard  brown  hands  on  the  wheel,  to  hear  his 
voice  humming  a  nondescript  tune. 

“  What  did  you  do  in  New  York?  ”  he  interrupted  himself 
to  ask.  “  Aside  from  work?  ” 

Kate  tried  to  think.  “  I  stayed  with  my  Aunt  Dot.  We 


went  to  the  theater  once,  and  the  movies.  And  we  had  din¬ 
ner  one  night  in  a  roof  garden.”  That  was  the  night  she  told 
her  aunt  all  about  Manuel.  She  remembered  it  well. 

“  What’s  a  roof  garden?  ”  Manuel  asked. 

Astonishment  colored  Kate’s  laugh.  “  Don’t  you  know? 
A  restaurant  on  the  roof  of  a  hotel.” 

“  I’ve  never  been  to  New  York,”  Manuel  explained 
bluntly.  “  Fact  is.  I’ve  never  been  off-Cape  at  all,  except  to 
the  Vineyard  and  Nantucket.  Don’t  know  as  I’d  want  to  go.” 

Kate  shouldn’t  have  been  surprised,  but  she  was.  She 
knew  that  Manuel  wanted  only  to  live  by  the  sea  and  to  fol¬ 
low  a  fisherman’s  course.  Yet  for  the  first  time  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  such  a  life  struck  her.  “  I  want  to  see  the  whole 
world!  ”  she  confessed. 

They  bounced  along  the  rutted  lane  where  Manuel  lived 
and  stopped  before  his  house.  “  I’ll  just  be  a  minute,”  the 
young  Portuguese  said.  He  slipped  out  from  under  the  wheel 
with  a  litheness  Kate  admired,  rounded  the  car,  and  ran  up 
the  steps. 

The  screen  door  banged  behind  him;  then  he  was  back, 
carrying  his  guitarre,  which  he  handed  to  Kate.  “  Treat  it 
tenderly,”  he  said. 

Kate  cradled  the  instrument  in  her  lap,  feeling  proud  and 
good  to  be  holding  something  of  Manuel’s.  She  sat  back  and 
sniffed  at  the  salty  air  and  said,  “  It  seems  forever  since  I 
went  away.” 

Manuel  was  turning  the  car  down  toward  Commercial 
Street  instead  of  cutting  up  to  Bradford.  “A  lot  can  happen 
in  a  couple  of  weeks,”  he  said,  then  added,  “  Let’s  drive 
around  the  long  way.” 

The  New  Beach  was  deserted,  except  for  a  couple  of 
parked  cars.  Kate  held  her  breath,  tight  with  half-fearful  an¬ 
ticipation,  as  he  drew  on  beyond  them,  then  flicked  the  igni¬ 
tion  switch  off. 
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“  Can  we  take  time  to  talk  a  minute?  ”  he  asked. 

“I  —  I  guess  so.” 

Kate  sat  as  though  she  were  paralyzed,  taut  as  a  bowstring, 
her  wide  eyes  shining,  her  lips  parted.  She  stared  at  the 
guitarre  with  an  incredible  fixity,  waiting,  not  able  to  raise 
her  eyes  to  Manuel’s,  for  what  might  happen  next.  And  as 
she  waited  her  breast  ached  from  the  pounding  of  her  heart. 

“  I’ve  got  something  I  want  to  tell  you,”  Manuel  said  after 
a  minute.  Kate  had  never  known  him  to  seem  so  ill  at  ease. 

“  Yes?  ”  Her  voice  was  a  whisper.  She  wanted  to  reach  out 
and  yet  an  instinctive  feminine  coyness  made  her  shrink  from 
Manuel. 

“  It’s  —  it’s  something  I  don’t  know  that  I  should  ask  a 
girl.” 

Manuel  twisted  around  and  faced  Kate,  his  eyes  earnest 
and  puzzled,  his  brow  furrowed,  but  invisible  in  the  darkness 
that  closed  them  in.  He  hesitated  a  minute,  then  plunged 
on.  “  You  see,  you’re  a  friend  of  Misty’s,  and  I  know  you 
better  than  I  know  Rhoda.  That’s  why  I  thought  —  ” 

He  stopped  again,  and  his  voice  softened.  “  I’ve  never  met 
a  girl  like  her.  She’s  so  —  sort  of  —  old-fashioned  and  sen¬ 
sible  and  sweet.  Right  from  the  first  I  knew  I  was  crazy 
about  her.  Right  from  the  time  you  got  her  to  come  along 
to  the  Fireman’s  Ball.” 

Strength  draining  sickeningly  away,  Kate  clutched  the 
guitarre  as  she  would  have  clung  to  a  life  raft.  Through  a 
dreadful  aching  agony  of  emptiness  she  heard  Manuel’s  next 
words. 

“  Of  course,  I  haven’t  known  her  half  long  enough,  but, 
like  I  just  said,  a  lot  can  happen  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Pop 
only  courted  my  mom  a  month  or  so.  Folks  get  married  early 
up  here.”  He  was  trying  to  convince  himself,  talking  against 
time.  “  Kate,  do  you  suppose  I’d  dare  ask  her?  Do  you  sup- 
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pose  she’d  have  me?  Or  would  she  take  it  —  being  Portu¬ 
guese  and  all  —  that  maybe  I  wasn’t  good  enough  for  her?  ” 

This,  blurted  out  finally,  was  what  he  had  wanted  to  dis¬ 
cover.  Too  proud  to  risk  a  rebuff,  and  forced  to  seek  advice 
somewhere,  he  had  come  to  Kate,  his  friend. 

The  direct  question  somehow  lent  Kate  strength.  Her 
spine  stiffened.  Her  pulse  slowed  and  her  voice  was  almost 
steady  as  she  replied.  “  I  think  you’d  be  good  enough  for 
anybody,  Manuel  —  Misty  included.  Wait  a  bit,  maybe. 
Don’t  rush  things.  But  ask  her,  of  course.” 

The  covering  darkness  saved  Kate  the  heartache  of  seeing 
Manuel’s  eyes  light  up  with  relief  and  hope.  It  saved  her,  too, 
the  humiliation  of  having  him  see  the  suffering  transparent 
in  her  face. 

“  Gee,  you  really  mean  that!  ”  Manuel  was  elated. 

Kate  nodded,  unable  to  say  more.  Valor  would  not  sustain 
her  so  far.  When  she  could  get  control  of  her  voice  again, 
she  suggested:  “  It’s  getting  late.  Hadn’t  we  better  get 
back?  ” 

But  when  they  reached  the  wharf,  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  go  in  and  face  the  crowd.  “  You  go  on,  Manuel. 
I’ll  come  in  a  minute.  I  just  want  to  walk  down  and  say 
hello  to  the  bay.” 

Mercifully  alone,  she  went  blundering  down  the  mild 
slope  of  the  beach,  her  eyes  hot  and  dry  with  tears  that 
would  not  flow. 

The  tide  was  low,  and  she  walked  far  out,  not  noticing 
that  her  sandals  sank  into  the  wet  sand  of  the  flats.  From 
the  distance  she  could  hear  music  coming  from  the  wharf, 
the  sound  of  laughter  sharp  above  the  strumming  of  Man¬ 
uel’s  guitarre. 

They  were  singing  a  song  the  Grand  Bankers  had  once 
sung: 
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“  Up  jumped  the  mackerel 
With  his  striped  back  — 

Says  he,  reef  in  the  mains’l  and  haul  on  the  tack. 

For  it’s  windy  weather, 

It’s  stormy  weather, 

And  when  the  wind  blows,  pipe  all  hands  together  —  ” 
Kate  stood  perfectly  still  at  the  edge  of  the  retreating 
water  and  tried  to  recapture  her  self-control.  She  had  to  go 
back  there.  Her  pride  must  be  made  to  serve  as  a  salve.  But 
she  wanted  to  be  alone  a  little  longer.  She  started  to  walk  up 
the  beach,  away  from  the  wharf.  They  wouldn’t  miss  her 
yet,  wouldn’t  wonder.  In  Provincetown  it  was  permissable 
to  be  erratic,  thank  heaven.  They  wouldn’t  ask  for  explana¬ 
tions  she  couldn’t  give. 

Suddenly  her  knees  felt  like  jelly,  and  she  found  that  she 
was  trembling  uncontrollably.  She’d  have  to  get  back  up 
the  beach  to  a  wharf,  lean  against  a  piling.  Then,  without 
warning,  someone  was  behind  her.  Hands  tilted  her  head 
back  against  a  rough-tweed  shoulder,  pressed  against  her 
burning  eyes,  and  Bill’s  impudent  voice  said,  “  Guess!  ” 
It  was  the  final  straw.  As  she  tore  at  Bill’s  hands  Kate 
found  herself  crying  wildly,  her  control  broken  abruptly  by 
the  surprise. 

“  Kate!  Why,  Katy!  ”  Bill  turned  her  by  the  shoulders 
and  gathered  her  against  him,  holding  her  with  arms  unex¬ 
pectedly  strong.  “  I’m  sorry.  I’m  so  sorry.  Did  I  frighten 
you?  I  wouldn’t  for  the  world  —  ” 

He  smoothed  back  her  hair  and  tried  to  soothe  her, 
shocked  by  the  vehemence  of  her  tears  but  asking  no  ex¬ 
planation,  chiding  her  not  at  all.  Kate  hid  her  face  against 
Bill’s  shoulder  and  wept  from  pain  and  shock  and  deep 
fatigue.  She  didn’t  draw  away  from  the  comfort  of  his  arms 
until  the  panic  of  bereavement  began  to  leave  her.  Finally 
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her  breathing  became  less  ragged.  Then  she  straightened 
her  head  and  accepted  Bill’s  proffered  handkerchief  and 
said:  “  Thanks.  Don’t  tell  anybody,  please.” 

Now  she  knew  that  she  would  be  all  right.  Her  world 
might  lie  broken  at  her  feet,  but  she  could  be  outwardly 
calm.  And  she  was  even  rather  glad  that  it  was  Bill,  not 
Rhoda,  who  had  come  upon  her  in  that  darkest  moment. 
Bill  could  be  awfully  understanding,  awfully  sweet. 

He  took  her  hand  now,  as  she  returned  the  handkerchief, 
and  tucked  it  under  his  arm.  “  Let’s  walk  awhile,”  he  pro¬ 
posed.  “  There’s  no  reason  to  hurry  back.” 

Kate  nodded  gratefully.  They  parked  their  shoes  under 
the  pilings  of  the  wharf  and  walked  far  up  the  beach  in  their 
bare  feet,  away  from  the  town,  away  from  people,  only  the 
shadowy  hulks  of  beached  boats  for  companions.  Bill  didn’t 
try  to  make  Kate  talk,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  be  obnoxiously 
cheery.  He  seemed  to  understand  that  something  had  hurt 
Kate,  but,  with  wisdom  more  mature  than  his  years,  he 
didn’t  indicate  that  he  could  guess  the  cause. 

Finally,  after  a  long  time,  they  turned.  Far  in  the  distance 
the  lights  of  the  village  winked,  carnival  lights  no  longer. 
One  by  one  they  began  to  disappear,  quenched  like  candles 
on  a  Christmas  tree,  as  Kate  and  Bill  walked  back.  Manuel 
and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  had  moved  out  to  the  wharf’s  end, 
and  their  singing  had  become  soft  and  nostalgic.  Not  until 
the  errant  couple  were  directly  in  the  beam  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  light  could  they  be  seen. 

Then  Mark  called  out:  “  Deserters!  Come  on  up  here  and 
help  us  out.  We  miss  your  monotone,  Bill!  ” 

Kate  could  hear  Rhoda’s  throaty  laugh  and  Manuel’s  deep 
chuckle.  Misty  proposed:  “  Let’s  do  a  round.  Now  that  Kate 
and  Bill  are  back,  we’ll  have  enough  voices.” 

Under  the  wharf,  Kate  picked  up  her  shoes  and  handed 
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Bill  his.  He  took  them  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right 
he  lifted  her  chin. 

“  All  right  now?  ”  he  whispered. 

“  Quite  all  right.”  Kate’s  voice  was  composed. 

Then,  without  any  warning,  Bill  bent  his  head  and  kissed 
her  lightly  on  the  mouth. 
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In  the  familiar  routine  of  the  days  that  followed,  Kate  found 
herself  remembering  that  kiss.  It  had  been  so  unexpected, 
so  gentle,  so  —  somehow  —  reassuring. 

She  was  a  little  ashamed  of  giving  the  incident  any  im¬ 
portance,  even  in  her  thoughts.  Bill  had  been  kind  —  that 
was  all.  Kind  and  perhaps  a  little  sorry  for  her,  if  he  had 
guessed  .  .  . 

But  she  hoped  he  hadn’t  guessed!  Kate  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  talk  to  anyone  —  even  Rhoda  —  about  Manuel.  De¬ 
liberately,  in  an  effort  to  put  the  fisherman  out  of  her  mind, 
she  began  to  work  at  her  gouache  painting  again.  Rhoda, 
who  was  enjoying  a  well-earned  spell  of  loafing  after  mailing 
off  the  all-important  portfolio,  watched  her  roommate  wear 
herself  out  making  use  of  every  minute  of  every  hour  of  the 
day. 

“  Relax!  ”  she  protested  after  about  a  week.  “  You’re  not 
fighting  a  war,  Kate.” 

But  Kate  only  smiled  and  shrugged.  “  You  never  know.” 

Misty  drifted  through  the  August  days  with  a  happy,  ab¬ 
sent-minded  smile  on  her  lips.  Kate  and  Rhoda  saw  little  of 
her  after  working  hours,  but  neither  questioned  her  where¬ 
abouts.  Most  evenings,  around  eight  o’clock,  Manuel’s  car 
could  be  heard  coughing  to  a  stop  just  up  the  street,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  it  would  rattle  away. 


Even  Peter  Hunt  became  aware  of  Misty’s  detachment. 
One  morning  when  he  was  working  with  his  artist  helpers 
under  the  hurricane-battered  elm  tree  in  the  courtyard,  he 
pointed  a  paintbrush  in  the  direction  of  Mary  Seaton’s  re¬ 
treating  back  and  said,  in  a  stage  whisper  to  Rhoda,  “  That 
girl’s  in  love.” 

Kate  pretended  not  to  hear.  She  was  beginning  to  despise 
herself  for  her  inability  to  shut  Manuel  out  of  her  mind.  It 
wasn’t  that  she  didn’t  try  desperately  hard.  When  she  sat 
and  thought  about  it  rationally  —  and  she  had  many  hours 
to  think  as  she  painted  flowers  and  fruit  and  stylized  angels 
on  benches  and  bureaus  —  she  knew  that  she  wasn’t  the 
right  girl  for  Manuel.  Nor  would  she  ever  be. 

Kate  was  a  Protestant.  Manuel,  like  his  people,  was  a 
Catholic.  Luckily,  Misty  was  a  Catholic  too.  There  would 
be  no  religious  differences  to  breach,  few  divergent  pulls  of 
temperament,  if  they  should  marry.  Misty  could  adopt  Man¬ 
uel’s  way  of  life  happily.  She  had  none  of  Kate’s  yearning  for 
far  horizons,  none  of  her  artistic  temperament. 

Yes,  these  two  were  essentially  right  for  each  other  — 
Misty  with  her  sweet,  housewifely  ways,  her  yearning  for  a 
simple  life,  and  Manuel  with  his  love  for  the  sea  and  for 
Provincetown. 

All  this  Kate  could  tell  herself  —  and  did!  —  but  when 
she  chanced  to  meet  Manuel  unexpectedly  on  the  street  one 
evening  her  heart  began  to  pound. 

“  Hi,  Kate!  ” 

“  Hi.” 

“  What’s  your  hurry?  Wait  a  minute.” 

Kate  stopped.  “  No  hurry.”  But  she  didn’t  meet  his  eyes. 

Manuel  lounged  against  a  shop  window.  “  Seen  Bill  Ed¬ 
mond  lately?  ” 

“Not  since  you  have.  Why?  ” 

“  Just  wondered.”  Kicking  the  heel  of  one  of  his  high  rub- 
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ber  boots  against  the  toe  of  the  other,  Manuel  added:  “  If  he 
drops  in,  tell  him  to  look  me  up.  We  were  arranging  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip  the  other  night.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Kate.  “  All  right.” 

“  Good  fella,  Bill.” 

Kate  nodded  absently.  Every  time  she  was  with  Manuel 
she  was  acutely  conscious  of  the  strong  physical  attraction  he 
had  for  her.  The  fact  that  he  was  in  love  with  Misty  should 
make  a  difference,  but  it  didn’t.  It  only  made  her  feel  guilty 
and  mortified. 

“  He  speaks  well  of  you  too.”  Laugh  lines  creased  the  skin 
around  Manuel’s  eyes. 

Kate  had  lost  track  of  the  conversation.  “  Who?  ” 

“  Bill.” 

“  Oh.” 

Manuel  shook  his  head  in  despair  and  batted  a  hand 
through  the  air.  “  You  artists!  You’re  always  walking  around 
in  a  daze.”  He  reached  out  and  ruffled  her  short  hair  with 
his  hand,  as  one  would  a  child’s.  “  Be  seein’  you.” 

Kate  remembered  to  give  Bill  Manuel’s  message  on  the 
second  Sunday  after  her  return  from  New  York,  when  she 
finally  took  a  day  off.  Along  with  Rhoda,  Tommy  Atwood, 
and  Bill,  who  had  hitchhiked  down  from  Truro,  she  bi¬ 
cycled  to  Race  Point  for  a  swim. 

The  surf  was  high,  and  they  rode  breakers  in  to  shore 
until  they  were  exhausted.  Then  they  sprawled  out  on  the 
beach  to  bask  in  the  sun. 

As  usual,  when  Bill  and  Rhoda  were  part  of  the  same 
group,  the  talk  turned  to  art.  “  Shop  talk,”  Tommy  called  it. 

Kate  always  listened  with  interest  and  a  good  deal  of  re¬ 
spect.  She  considered  Bill  and  Rhoda  her  betters  and  found 
that  their  conversation  was  not  only  stimulating,  but  often 
full  of  useful  advice. 
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“  What’s  new  with  you,  Kate?  ”  Bill  asked  after  a  while. 
“  Rhoda  was  telling  me,  out  in  the  water,  you’ve  been  work¬ 
ing  your  head  off  these  last  two  weeks.” 

Oh,  I  don’t  know  —  ” 

“  She  has,”  Rhoda  interrupted.  “  She’s  been  as  busy  as  a 
beetle.  Don’t  let  her  tell  you  any  differently.” 

Bill  raised  his  eyebrows.  “  And  here  I  thought  you’d  be 
sitting  around,  biting  your  nails,  and  wondering  what  had 
happened  to  me.  Haven’t  you  even  missed  me?  ” 

“  Why,  sure,”  said  Kate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  had  missed 
Bill’s  casual  visits,  but  she  kept  her  tone  of  voice  teasing. 
“  Where  have  you  been?  ” 

“  Roy’s  car  was  in  the  shop  with  a  broken  axle,”  said  Bill 
sadly.  He  would  have  elaborated  but  Rhoda  brought  the 
conversation  back  to  Kate’s  painting. 

“  She’s  coming  along,  Bill,  honestly.  You  look  at  some  of 
her  things  when  we  all  get  back  to  the  apartment!  You  and 
Tommy  can  be  a  jury  to  help  choose  an  entry  for  the  Art 
League  contest.  It  closes  Tuesday,  you  know.” 

“  I’m  not  sure  that  anything — ”  Kate  started  to  demur, 
but  Bill  clapped  a  hand  playfully  over  her  mouth  and  rolled 
her  back  on  the  sand.  “  Don’t  be  a  modest  violet!  If  Rhoda 
says  you’re  good,  baby,  you’re  good!  ” 

After  they  had  returned  their  rented  bikes  and  picked  up 
some  supper  at  one  of  the  little  restaurants  the  younger 
crowd  frequented,  all  four  of  them  trooped  back  to  the 
“  viewing,”  as  Bill  with  a  ghoulish  leer  insisted  on  calling  it. 

Kate  was  a  little  embarrassed,  because  she  knew  that  in 
comparison  with  Rhoda  and  Bill,  who  each  had  a  year  of 
art  school  behind  them,  she  was  an  utter  novice.  “  I  feel 
like  a  kid  who’s  been  called  to  the  principal’s  office,”  she  ad¬ 
mitted  ruefully. 

“  Boy,  and  are  we  tough!  ”  said  Tommy,  drawing  his 
finger  graphically  across  his  throat.  “  Now  I’ve  got  a  chance 
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to  get  even  with  you  for  dumping  me  overboard.” 

Rhoda  chuckled.  “  Kate,  your  number’s  up!  ” 

“  O.K.”  Bill  clapped  his  hands  impatiently.  “  Let’s  go!  ” 

With  a  certain  reluctance,  Kate  brought  out  her  stack  of 
charcoal  drawings  and  gouache  paintings.  If  she  was  under 
any  illusion  that  Tommy  was  fooling  when  he  had  warned 
her  that  he  would  be  ruthless,  the  impression  was  quickly 
dispelled.  The  two  boys  discussed  the  relative  faults  and 
merits  of  Kate’s  art  work  as  frankly  as  though  she  were  not 
even  in  the  room.  Finally  they  narrowed  down  the  pos¬ 
sible  contest  entries  to  two  paintings,  the  stylized  portrait  of 
Misty  and  the  angular  view  of  the  old  house  Kate  had 
painted  with  such  vehemence  the  morning  after  the  Fire¬ 
man’s  Ball. 

Rhoda  had,  with  characteristic  ingenuity,  hammered  to¬ 
gether  four  silvery  strips  of  driftwood  to  form  a  frame.  The 
sun  and  salt  water  and  wind  had  given  the  wood  a  bright, 
almost  iridescent  patina,  and  the  color  dramatized  the  off- 
yellows  and  blues  of  Kate’s  painting  of  Misty  to  perfection, 
so  it  was  this  they  finally  chose. 

“  Girl  in  a  Cecil  Beaton  Chair,”  Rhoda  named  it.  “  Now 
you  know  if  you  saw  that  title  in  an  art  gallery’s  catalogue 
you’d  be  impressed!  ” 

Kate  wasn’t  quite  certain  that  the  decision  was  the  right 
one.  “  The  house  really  looks  more  Provincetowny,”  she 
demurred. 

“  That’s  just  it.  Leave  us  not  be  ordinary,”  said  Tommy 
with  the  deliberate  misuse  of  grammar  that  he  affected  now 
and  then. 

“  You  trust  Tommy,”  Rhoda  insisted.  “  He’s  got  an  eye 
for  such  things.” 

So  Bill  made  a  backing  for  the  frame,  and  strengthened 
it  with  a  couple  of  extra  nails,  and  in  the  morning  Kate,  in 
some  embarrassment,  dropped  the  painting  off  at  the  Art 
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League’s  headquarters.  In  daylight  it  looked  to  her  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  and  childish,  painted  in  direct,  flat  tones  of 
the  tempera.  But  Rhoda  insisted  that  in  feeling  for  color 
and  mood  it  was  not  unlike  some  of  Peter  Hunt’s  decora¬ 
tions,  fresh  and  unstudied.  Kate  had  followed  his  advice  in 
painting  it,  so  it  wasn’t  odd  that  this  should  be  so. 

Arriving  at  the  Peasant  Village  a  little  late,  Kate  found 
an  excited  group  around  Misty.  “  Surprise!  Surprise!  ”  one 
of  the  girls  who  worked  with  Mary  Seaton  called.  “  Come 
see!  ” 

Misty  was  smiling  with  an  unmistakable  radiance  and 
Mark  was  bending  over  her  left  hand.  “  It’s  quaint  and  beau¬ 
tiful  and  just  right  for  you!  ”  he  cried  as  Kate  came  up.  “  Of 
course  I’m  no  end  jealous!  You  used  to  be  my  girl.” 

The  ring  Misty  was  wearing  was  a  ruby,  set  in  old  gold 
and  surrounded  by  tiny  diamonds.  “  It  belonged  to  Man¬ 
uel’s  grandmother,”  she  explained  to  Kate.  “  It  was  made  in 
Portugal.” 

On  Misty’s  pale-skinned  hand  it  had  an  unmistakable 
foreign  flavor.  Rhoda  teased  her  affectionately.  “  You  should 
have  raven  hair,  a  mantilla,  and  pierced  ears!  ” 

Everyone  laughed  and  looked  very  happy  for  Misty,  and 
Kate,  when  her  turn  came  to  examine  the  ring,  murmured: 

“  It’s  perfectly  lovely!  And  I’m  so  glad  for  you.” 

She  found,  to  her  own  surprise,  that  she  meant  it.  She  was 
glad  for  Misty,  no  matter  how  she  personally  might  feel 
about  Manuel.  She  had  convinced  herself,  over  the  past 
fortnight,  that  the  match  would  be  natural  and  right,  and 
now  that  the  engagement  was  an  accomplished  fact,  envy  did 
not  color  her  proffered  good  wishes. 

“  Thank  you,  Kate.”  Misty  looked  directly  into  her  eyes. 
“  I  owe  you  —  more  than  I  can  say.” 

“  Now  what  does  she  mean  by  that?  ”  Mark  asked  the 
group  at  large. 
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“She  introduced  them!  Remember?”  Rhoda  told  him 
lightly. 

But  Kate  had  a  feeling  that  there  was  more  behind  the 
expression  in  Misty’s  voice  than  either  of  the  others  could 
read.  She  wondered  whether  Manuel  had  told  Misty  about 
their  conversation  on  the  night  of  her  return  from  New 
York.  A  more  sophisticated  person  she  would  never  have 
suspected,  but  Manuel  was  so  artless  and  ingenuous  at  times. 

“  When  are  you  going  to  be  married?  Have  you  set  a 
date?  ”  asked  Beth  Anderson,  who  had  come  over  from  the 
dress  shop  next  door  to  see  what  the  excitement  was  all 
about. 

“  In  the  fall  or  winter,  I  think.  There’s  no  reason  to 
wait  —  ” 

Mark  whistled  softly.  “  Talk  about  a  whirlwind  court¬ 
ship!  ” 

Misty  looked  up  and  blushed  becomingly.  “  It  does  seem 
that  way,”  she  said  with  disarming  candor,  “  but,  really, 
we’re  both  awfully  sure.” 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  a  spirit  of  festivity  pervaded  the 
Peter  Hunt  shops.  “  There’s  nothing  like  an  engagement  or 
a  wedding  to  give  everybody  a  lift,”  Rhoda  said  to  Kate  as 
they  walked  back  from  a  quick  lunch  in  their  apartment. 
“  We’ll  have  to  have  a  party  for  Misty.  It’s  such  a  marvelous 
excuse.” 

“  As  though  we  needed  an  excuse!  ” 

“  Let’s  see,”  Rhoda  began  to  plan.  “  Beth  wants  to  give 
Misty  a  shower.  She’s  going  to  ask  us  for  next  Saturday 
afternoon  —  just  the  girls.  How  about  you  and  me  throwing 
a  beach  picnic  for  the  whole  gang  Saturday  a  week?  Mark 
has  a  marvelous  grill  he’d  bring  along.  And  besides  taking 
care  of  the  Misty-and-Manuel  angle,  it  would  make  a  good 
wind-up  for  the  summer,  don’t  you  think?  ” 

“  Wind-up  for  the  summer?  ”  Kate  repeated  the  words 
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slowly,  and  the  air  felt  suddenly  cold.  She  hadn’t  yet  fully 
faced  the  fact  that  September  was  coming  so  soon. 

Rhoda  squeezed  ultramarine  paint  from  a  tube  to  her 
palette.  “  Don’t  sound  so  disheartened.  We’ll  have  another 
week  before  Labor  Day.”  She  dipped  her  brush  into  the  jar 
of  turpentine  and  varnish  that  stood  at  her  elbow,  then 
started  to  mix  the  ultramarine  with  white.  “  That’s  time 
enough  to  think  of  going  home.” 

“  We’ll  be  more  than  thinking  then.  We’ll  be  on  our 
way.”  On  our  way  back  to  what?  Kate  wondered.  Would 
Rhoda  win  her  coveted  scholarship  or  would  she  have  to 
go  out  and  get  a  job?  Would  she  herself  have  the  courage 
and  self-confidence  to  stand  up  to  the  family  and  insist  that 
it  was  art  school,  and  not  college,  that  she  wanted?  Or,  re¬ 
turned  to  her  familiar  environment,  would  she  be  likely  to 
take  the  course  of  least  resistance  and  fall  into  the  estab¬ 
lished  routine? 

All  afternoon  she  had  an  odd  sensation  of  being  suspended 
in  space,  between  two  worlds.  Rhoda,  who  was  painting 
briskly,  didn’t  talk  much.  Only  once  did  she  turn  to  Kate, 
and  say  thoughtfully,  “  You  know,  I  think  Misty  has  found 
her  niche  at  last.” 

“  Yes,”  Kate  agreed,  “  I  think  she  has.” 

A  niche,  a  cubbyhole  in  life,  a  suitable  place.  Kate 
frowned.  There  was  something  alarmingly  final  about  these 
words.  What  was  it  Eva  had  said  about  Valerie?  “  Seems 
strange  to  think  of  Miss  Valerie  gettin’  married  and  settlin’ 
down.” 

A  chill  fingered  Kate’s  shoulders  lightly.  Suppose  she 
could  trade  places,  right  now,  with  Misty?  Would  she  be 
ready?  Could  she  accept  the  thought  that  she’d  live  here, 
always,  year-round?  Through  the  long,  lonely  winter  the 
gay  shops  would  be  closed,  the  summer  people  gone.  The 
wind  would  howl  around  the  little  frame  houses,  few  of 
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which  had  anything  resembling  central  heating.  Of  course, 
with  Manuel  at  her  side  .  .  .  But  would  Manuel-and-the- 
world-well-lost  be  what  she  really  wanted  after  all? 

Kate’s  brush  was  still,  poised  above  a  border  decoration 
she  had  started.  I  could  never  be  the  kind  of  wife  that 
Manuel  needs,  she  realized  with  a  start.  I’m  too  restless.  I 
still  want  a  question  mark  at  the  end  of  each  sentence.  I’m 
far  from  ready  to  settle  down. 

She  started  to  paint  again,  slowly,  and  her  hand  felt  more 
supple  along  with  her  mind.  The  sense  of  being  suspended 
in  space  continued,  but  gradually,  as  the  afternoon  wore  on, 
she  seemed  to  relax.  The  tension  of  the  past  days  lessened, 
and  Kate’s  envy  of  Misty  and  yearning  for  Manuel  lessened 
too. 

She  had  never  reached  the  point  of  thinking  the  situation 
all  the  way  through  before.  She  had  wanted  to  be  with 
Manuel,  had  wanted  him  to  like  her,  but  she  hadn’t  let 
anything  as  definite  as  marriage  enter  her  mind.  And  when 
she  did,  the  thought  rather  shocked  her.  She  was  only  seven¬ 
teen.  She  had  years  of  youth  ahead,  glamorous  years,  full  of 
adventure  and  new  faces.  Misty  was  giving  all  this  up. 

Would  she  trade  places  with  Misty?  Kate  shook  her  head. 

Yet  this,  while  she  recognized  it  as  an  intelligent  decision, 
did  not  keep  her  heart  from  leaping  painfully  whenever 
Manuel  came  into  a  room.  Bill  and  Roy  drove  down  the 
next  night,  and  she  found  that  she  could  discuss  Misty’s  en¬ 
gagement  calmly,  but  when  the  betrothed  couple  dropped 
in  a  little  later  Kate  couldn’t  quite  meet  Manuel’s  eyes. 

Bill,  however,  was  frankly  approving.  He  wrung  Manuel’s 
hand  in  hearty  congratulation.  “  Good  boy!  ”  he  cried.  “  I’m 
for  it,”  he  told  Misty  too,  “  except  that  I’m  afraid  you’re 
going  to  take  up  too  much  of  his  time.  I’d  been  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  some  more  fishing  trips.  That  big  catch  got  me!  ” 

Manuel  grinned.  “  There  s  always  time  to  go  fishing.  How 
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about  Saturday?  The  gals  are  having  some  sort  of  hen  party 
and  we  won’t  be  needed  around.” 

“  O.K.  by  me,”  Bill  nodded.  “  Quickest  trip  ever  planned. 
Or  do  I  mean  plan  ever  tripped?  ” 

“  Idiot,”  scolded  Rhoda  amiably. 

But  Bill  ignored  her.  “  What  time  do  we  start?  ” 


Saturday  morning  was  brilliant.  The  bay  was  shining  with  a 
gleam  that  was  almost  metallic  when  a  hammering  on  the 
door  aroused  Kate. 

She  struggled  into  a  robe  and  blinked  in  the  bright  light 
when  she  opened  the  door  to  a  Western  Union  messenger. 

“  Telegram  for  Miss  Katrine  Vale.” 

“  I’m  Miss  Vale.” 

She  signed,  and  tore  open  the  flap.  The  message  read: 

DRIVING  UP  TO  SEE  YOU  WITH  MOTHER.  WILL 
ARRIVE  SOMETIME  SUNDAY.  MAKE  RESERVA¬ 
TIONS  TWO  NIGHTS  IF  POSSIBLE.  DAD. 

Rhoda  rolled  over  and  stretched  sleepily  as  Kate  kicked 
the  door  shut  with  her  foot.  Then,  seeing  the  yellow  tele¬ 
gram,  she  raised  herself  to  one  elbow.  “  Anything  wrong?  ” 

“  Not  a  thing,”  Kate  replied.  “  Mother  and  Dad  are  driv¬ 
ing  up  to  see  me.  They  must  have  got  home  from  the  coast 
sooner  than  they  expected.”  Sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  her 
bed,  she  read  the  wire  aloud. 

“  Oh.”  Rhoda  relaxed.  “  That’ll  be  nice.” 

Kate  nodded.  She’d  be  delighted  to  see  her  parents,  of 
course,  but  she  wasn’t  sure  whether  she  was  glad  or  sorry 
that  they  were  coming  to  Provincetown.  They’d  meet  her 
friends,  and  she  wanted  them  to  approve  of  them,  to  like 


them.  She  wanted  them,  too,  to  see  the  charm  of  the  town 
beneath  the  summer  rumpus,  but  she  wondered  if  this  would 
be  possible.  Some  days  the  churning  froth  of  vacationists, 
surging  up  and  down  the  streets,  tooting  horns  in  their  cars, 
spouting  from  the  Boston  boat,  seemed  to  obliterate  the  fish¬ 
ermen,  the  villagers,  the  artists,  and  even  the  houses  of  Prov- 
incetown  themselves. 

And  Sunday  could  be  the  worst  day  of  all. 

Oh,  well,  she’d  cross  that  bridge  when  she  came  to  it.  Just 
now  she  had  to  get  reservations,  if  every  inn  wasn’t  crowded 
to  the  gills.  Wisely,  Rhoda  suggested  that  she  ask  Peter  to 
use  his  influence,  and  this  Kate  did,  immediately  after  break¬ 
fast.  She  came  back  shortly,  everything  arranged,  and  in  the 
hour  that  remained  before  lunch  cleaned  the  apartment  and 
arranged  fresh  flowers  on  the  bookshelves. 

Standing  back,  she  surveyed  the  room,  and  suddenly  she 
began  to  chuckle,  because  she  could  see  it  through  her  par¬ 
ents’  eyes. 

“  What’s  so  funny?  ”  Rhoda  asked. 

“  I  was  just  imagining  Mother’s  and  Dad’s  reaction  to  this 
place,”  Kate  told  her,  still  smiling.  “  You’d  have  to  know 
Haddonfield  to  understand.  It’s  so  —  so  completely  different. 
It’ll  be  a  bit  of  a  shock.” 

Rhoda  smiled  back  at  Kate.  “  I’ll  bet  your  mother  and 
father  aren’t  half  as  stuffy  as  you’re  making  them  sound.  I’m 
anxious  to  meet  them.  I  kind  of  think  we’ll  get  along.” 

“  I  hope  so,”  Kate  said.  “  I  joke  about  them,  but  they’re 
really  lambs.” 

A  southeast  breeze  was  coming  up,  and  the  wind  whipped 
the  pages  of  the  magazine  Rhoda  was  replacing  on  the  stack 
on  the  table.  She  anchored  it  down  with  a  clamshell.  “  Let’s 
get  a  swim  before  we  dress  for  Beth’s  party,”  she  proposed. 

Kate  was  agreeable,  so  they  changed  and  went  down  to  the 
beach  below  the  wharf.  The  bay  was  threaded  with  little 
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whitecaps,  and  the  water  was  choppy  and  invigorating.  They 
stayed  in  for  a  long  while,  then  had  to  dash  to  get  to  the 
party  on  time.  Rhoda,  as  usual,  was  dressed  first.  She  stood 
in  the  doorway  and  waited  for  Kate,  looking  out  over  the 
bay  toward  Highland  Light. 

“  I  wonder  if  the  boys  went  fishing?  ”  she  asked  Kate  idly 
after  a  while. 

“  I  imagine  so.  Why  not?  ” 

Rhoda  shrugged.  “  I  just  wondered.” 

“  Misty  will  probably  know.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  they  went  off  this  morning  bright  and  early,” 
Misty  told  Rhoda  when  she  questioned  her,  later,  at  Beth’s. 
“  Manuel  promised  Bill  a  horse  mackerel.  I  hope  he’s  as 
good  as  his  word,  because  they  say  they’re  great  sport  to 
catch.” 

“  A  horse  mackerel?  ”  Kate  repeated. 

“  That’s  P-town  slang  for  tuna,”  Rhoda  explained. 

Kate  shook  her  head  in  mock  despair.  “I’ve  been  here  a 
whole  summer  and  I’m  still  learning.” 

Beth  laughed  from  the  other  side  of  the  room.  “  A  whole 
summer?  You’d  need  a  whole  lifetime  to  find  out  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  this  town!  ” 

“  That,”  said  Rhoda  to  Misty,  “  is  just  what  you’re  going 
to  have.” 

“  I  know.”  Misty  nodded  happily.  To  Kate’s  eyes  she  had 
never  looked  more  glowing,  more  content. 

And  when  the  shower  presents  were  brought  in,  caught 
appropriately  in  a  fisherman’s  net.  Misty  was  genuinely  sur¬ 
prised  and  touched.  She  had  known  the  party  was  being  held 
in  her  honor,  but  she  hadn’t  suspected  a  shower. 

She  opened  each  one  with  care,  rolling  the  ribbon  into  a 
neat  little  ball  and  folding  the  paper  that  wrapped  it.  Once 
again  Kate  was  amused  at  her  tidy,  domestic  ways.  She  or 
Rhoda  would  have  ripped  off  the  paper  haphazardly  and 
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tossed  the  ribbons  aside.  Each  gift  had  to  be  passed  around, 
admired,  exclaimed  over.  Then  Beth  served  refreshments, 
and  chatter  became  general.  But  for  the  glimpse  of  the  bay 
outside  the  windows,  it  might  have  been  a  party  in  Haddon- 
held! 

The  bay  .  .  . 

For  the  first  time  Kate  became  aware  that  something  was 
amiss.  She  got  up,  under  the  pretext  of  ridding  herself  of  her 
plate  and  teacup,  and  wandered  across  the  room  to  look  out. 
The  sun  was  still  shining  with  a  hard  brilliance,  but  now, 
in  the  late  afternoon,  there  was  a  cloud  bank,  dark  and  men¬ 
acing,  beyond  the  Light.  And  through  the  high  voices  of  the 
roomful  of  girls  Kate  could  hear  the  mournful  clanging  of 
the  distant  bell  buoys.  A  cold  wind  seemed  to  cross  her 
shoulders,  and  a  shiver  swept  her.  She  did  hope  that  Manuel 
and  Bill  had  started  home. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  cloud  bank  rolled  inshore  to  cover 
the  town  with  a  dark  blanket.  An  angry  yellow  light  came 
through  the  windows  of  Beth’s  rooms,  and  Misty  began  to 
glance  anxiously  at  her  watch. 

“  Manuel  said  he’d  drop  Bill  off  and  pick  me  up  here  at 
five.  I’m  going  to  his  house  for  dinner  tonight.” 

But  at  five  thirty,  after  the  rest  of  the  girls,  faced  by  the 
imminence  of  a  storm,  had  hurried  off,  Misty  and  Kate  and 
Rhoda  still  waited  at  Beth’s.  Manuel  had  not  yet  come. 

“  In  this  weather,”  Rhoda  said  sensibly,  “  the  boys  are 
probably  having  trouble  picking  up  the  mooring.  Why  don’t 
Kate  and  I  help  you  carry  home  your  presents,  Misty?  Then 
you  can  get  along  up  to  the  Silvas’.  Manuel  may  be  there 
when  you  arrive.” 

Misty  agreed,  and  together  the  three  girls,  their  arms  full 
of  boxes,  heads  tucked  down  against  the  rising  wind,  walked 
to  Misty’s  house. 

“  Might  as  well  take  a  raincoat  along,”  Rhoda  advised. 
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Then  Kate  and  she  stood  and  waved  Misty  off  before  they 
turned  back  to  their  own  apartment.  Rhoda,  alone  with  her 
roommate,  cast  an  anxious  glance  toward  the  bay.  “  Hope 
they’re  in  by  the  time  she  gets  there,”  she  muttered.  “  I 
don’t  like  the  color  of  that  sea.” 

Once  home,  Rhoda  said  she  didn’t  feel  like  eating.  “  Not 
after  all  that  party  food.”  Kate,  always  hungry,  made  her¬ 
self  a  sandwich  and  poured  a  glass  of  milk  while  Rhoda  wan¬ 
dered  restlessly  around  the  room. 

Beneath  her  feet  the  floor  seemed  to  sway  and  creak,  as 
choppy  waves  beat  against  the  pilings.  The  windows  were 
closed  against  the  wind  and  nothing  could  be  seen  beyond 
them.  Darkness  had  closed  down  an  hour  ahead  of  time. 

“  Let’s  take  a  walk,”  Rhoda  proposed  suddenly  after  Kate 
had  finished  her  light  supper. 

“  In  this  weather?  It’s  going  to  pour  buckets  any  minute 
now.”  She  was  surprised  that  Rhoda,  usually  relaxed  and 
easygoing,  should  be  so  ill  at  ease. 

“  We  can  change  to  dungarees,  and  put  on  raincoats  and 
helmets.  A  little  bit  of  rain  won’t  hurt  us.  Come  on!  We’ve 
been  cooped  up  all  afternoon.” 

Kate  shrugged  and  acquiesced,  humoring  Rhoda  although 
she  was  fairly  certain  that  to  go  off  like  this  would  mean 
she’d  miss  a  visit  from  Bill.  Ten  minutes  later  they  stepped 
out  of  their  door  into  a  strange  new  world. 

The  voice  of  the  wind  filled  their  ears  with  an  eager  but 
empty  wail.  The  unnatural  dark  had  hurried  all  but  one 
anxious  motorist  from  the  front  street,  and  he  was  honking 
his  way  along  like  a  banshee.  The  lone  elm  in  the  garden 
across  the  way  was  waving  its  branches  crazily.  With  a  cruel 
whistle  the  wind  tore  at  the  leaves.  Kate  shuddered. 

The  girls  turned  west,  walking  in  single  file  along  the  nar¬ 
row  sidewalk.  The  ghost  cry  of  the  wind  was  echoed  by  the 
dismal  warning  of  the  bells.  Everything  seemed  to  be  in 
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motion  in  the  darkness,  sighing,  wailing,  screaming.  Yet  the 
village  itself  seemed  eerie,  tenantless.  Only  a  stray  cat,  its 
fur  rumpled  and  wind-tossed,  crossed  their  path  before  they 
reached  the  center  of  town. 

Here  there  was  more  activity.  Storekeepers  were  fighting 
to  close  heavy  shutters.  The  staccato  noise  of  hammering 
was  added  to  the  din.  An  ancient  awning,  torn  and  flapping 
wildly,  whipped  in  front  of  Kate’s  face  and  made  her  dodge. 

A  shiver  of  excitement  —  exhilaration  rather  than  storm 
fear — raced  up  Kate’s  spine,  making  her  shoulder  blades 
quiver.  She  was  glad  Rhoda  had  persuaded  her  to  come  out. 
This  was  a  new  experience  —  one  she  would  long  remember. 
But  she  wondered  why  Rhoda  was  walking  faster,  pushing 
on  as  though  she  had  a  destination.  They  passed  the  Town 
Wharf  and  the  movie  theater  and  neared  the  West  End. 

“  You  heading  for  the  Silvas’?  ”  Kate  called. 

“  Maybe.  I’d  sort  of  like  to  check  up  on  the  boys.” 

For  the  first  time  Kate  felt  a  thrill  of  fear.  Rhoda  had 
summered  in  Provincetown  before  and  she  knew  these  late 
August  storms.  She  had  talked,  one  night,  about  the  dangers 
of  hurricane  weather. 

But  the  boys  would  surely  have  come  in.  Manuel  was  no 
fool!  He  was  a  careful  and  experienced  sailor.  Kate  could 
persuade  herself  that  Rhoda  was  unduly  nervous,  but  still 
she  made  every  effort  to  increase  her  pace. 

It  was  a  good  mile  from  their  apartment  to  the  Silvas’ 
house,  and  when  they  turned  off  Tremont  Street  it  was  like 
entering  uncharted  territory,  the  night  was  so  dark.  But 
luckily  no  rain  had  fallen  yet.  They  could  feel  their  way 
along,  the  wind  at  their  backs  now.  Finally  they  found  the 
right  doorway,  and  Rhoda  knocked. 

Kate  was  composing  a  smile  of  polite  inquiry  when  the 
door  opened,  but  the  minute  she  saw  Mrs.  Silva’s  face  she 
knew  the  boys  had  not  come  in.  The  smile  died  on  her  lips 
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and  silently  she  followed  Rhoda  inside. 

“They  haven’t  —  ?” 

Manuel’s  mother  shook  her  head.  “  Pop  and  Misty  have 
gone  down  to  the  dock.  I  don’t  know  as  Manny  could  make 
it.  The  blow  came  up  so  sudden.  He  may  have  to  try  to  ride 
it  out.” 

The  words  were  spoken  with  such  flat  acceptance  that 
Kate  couldn’t  credit  her  ears.  “  On  the  bay  —  in  a  night  like 
this?  ”  And  as  she  spoke  the  first  spate  of  wind-driven  rain 
slapped  against  the  windowpanes. 

“  Take  off  your  coats,”  Mrs.  Silva  said,  with  only  a  nod  to 
answer  Kate’s  question.  “  Sit  down.  Pop  and  Misty’ll  be 
along  in  a  while,  likely.” 

But  it  was  an  hour  before  the  two  came  in,  streaming  with 
water,  and  Misty’s  lips  were  white  and  thin  with  fear. 

Mr.  Silva  seemed  to  be  more  indignant  than  worried.  He 
stamped  into  the  house  in  his  sea  boots,  shouting  for  his 
wife.  “  I  want  some  coffee!  Got  some  hot  coffee  there?  We 
can  use  some  coffee,  quick.” 

Only  then  did  he  greet  Kate  and  Rhoda.  “  Don’  know 
what  that  ding-dong  boy  of  mine’s  thinkin’  of.  He’ll  have  a 
pretty  time  ridin’  out  this  night.  Hasn’t  got  the  sense  of  a 
two-year-old,  that’s  what!  ” 

“  Now,  Papa!  ”  Mrs.  Silva  tried  to  soothe  him,  but  he 
stamped  around  the  room  and  blustered  on  for  a  good  five 
minutes,  hiding  his  concern  behind  a  wrathful  front. 

Mrs.  Silva  poured  coffee  for  all  of  them,  and  they  sat 
around  the  dining-room  table  drinking  it  from  big,  steam¬ 
ing  cups.  Misty’s  face  regained  a  little  color  and  Kate 
stopped  trembling,  but  nobody  seemed  to  be  able  to  think 
of  anything  really  comforting  to  say. 

Needing  to  ease  her  tension  by  doing  something,  Kate 
insisted  on  helping  Mrs.  Silva  with  the  dishes.  In  the  kitchen, 
standing  beside  the  old-fashioned  tin  sink,  Manuel’s  mother 
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shook  her  head  and  whispered,  so  that  the  others  couldn’t 
hear:  “  An  easterly  can  be  mighty  mean.  It  can  lash  the  bay 
to  fury.  Boats  can  be  swamped,  bulkheads  break.  I  don’t 
know —  ” 

Only  the  clanging  of  the  bell  buoys  punctuated  her  un¬ 
finished  sentence.  Kate  couldn’t  think  of  anything  to  reply. 
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At  midnight  a  neighbor  stopped  in  with  the  news  that  a 
small  boat  had  come  ashore  near  the  Coast  Guard  station  at 
Race  Point. 

Kate,  who  was  sitting  near  Mrs.  Silva,  saw  her  cross  her¬ 
self,  and  from  the  movement  of  her  lips  she  guessed  that 
Manuel’s  mother  was  offering  up  a  prayer  to  Saint  Peter, 
patron  of  the  fishermen. 

“  That’s  all  right.  Mom.  It  won’t  be  Manny.  He’ll  have 
made  the  harbor  sure.” 

Kate  heard  Mr.  Silva’s  words  through  a  kind  of  pounding 
in  her  ears.  She  was  seeing  Bill,  unfamiliar  with  the  water, 
trying  to  keep  up  his  courage  in  the  face  of  the  storm,  trying 
to  follow  Manuel’s  orders,  probably  cracking  some  bright 
little  joke  in  the  face  of  danger  greater  than  he  even 
dreamed  .  .  . 

She  tried  to  imagine  what  it  would  be  like,  how  the  boat 
would  drop  into  the  troughs  of  the  waves,  how  the  water 
would  come  rushing  over  the  bowsprit.  And  then  she  tried 
not  to  think  —  not  to  think  —  not  to  think  at  all. 

Mr.  Silva  was  looking  at  his  wife.  “  You  aim  I  should  go 
out  there?  ” 

Manuel’s  mother  nodded,  silently. 

Jerking  his  arms  into  his  oilskins,  Mr.  Silva  barked; 


“  Want  to  go  along,  girls?  I  think  I  can  get  the  car  started. 
Radiator’s  headed  outa  the  wind.” 

The  idea  of  action  apparently  seemed  as  welcome  to  Misty 
and  Rhoda  as  it  did  to  Kate.  They  got  into  their  raincoats 
in  a  hurry,  and  ran  down  the  steps  and  over  to  Manuel’s 
little  car. 

After  a  couple  of  disgruntled  coughs,  the  engine  started, 
and  they  joggled  down  the  narrow  street  and  turned  up 
toward  the  Point.  A  dozen  lanterns  winked  at  them  before 
they  got  out  to  the  dunes  road.  Apparently  word  about  the 
boys  had  got  round  by  a  mysterious  grapevine,  and  several 
men  stopped  the  car  and  asked  about  Manuel.  The  whole 
West  End  seemed  to  be  on  the  prowl,  and  Kate  wondered 
how  many  other  families  were  sitting  out  the  night,  waiting 
for  fathers,  husbands,  or  sons  who  had  not  come  home. 

The  road  across  the  dunes  was  long  and  high.  Wind  tore 
at  the  ancient  car,  and  water  leaked  in  at  all  the  seams.  Mr. 
Silva  drove  with  silent  violence,  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
they  met  no  other  vehicle  on  the  road. 

But  at  the  Coast  Guard  station,  which  was  alive  with 
lights,  several  cars  were  pulled  up.  The  roar  of  the  surf  out 
here  was  titanic,  and  the  girls  didn’t  try  to  shout  against  it. 
Without  a  word  they  tumbled  out  of  the  car  and  fought 
their  way  down  the  sharp  slope  of  the  dune  behind  Mr. 
Silva’s  shadowy  figure.  Kate  had  never  before  been  out  in 
such  a  gale.  Sand  stung  her  face  and  she  felt  that  any  mo¬ 
ment  she  might  be  lifted  bodily  off  her  feet. 

“  It’s  lucky,”  Manuel’s  father  had  said  earlier,  “  that  the 
tide’s  not  high.”  If  this  was  a  low  tide,  Kate  felt  that  she 
never  wanted  to  see  a  high  one.  The  water  sounded  alarm¬ 
ingly  close. 

Around  the  slim,  battered  hull  of  a  yawl  built  for  pleasure 
cruising,  dim  figures  in  oilskins  were  gathered.  Kate  let  out 
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her  breath  in  a  sigh  of  relief  as  soon  as  she  could  see  the 
shape  of  the  boat  in  the  beam  of  the  flashlights.  This  was 
not  Manuel’s  dumpy,  seaworthy  skiff.  No  news  could  be 
counted  good  news.  Bill  might  still  be  safe. 

It  never  occurred  to  her  as  strange  that  it  should  be  Bill 
about  whom  she  was  most  worried.  Manuel  was  a  man  of 
the  sea.  In  his  talk  he  invariably  bounded  water  by  land 
rather  than  the  land  by  water,  as  Kate  and  the  people  who 
lived  out  of  sight  of  the  ocean  always  did.  She  moved  away 
from  the  wreck,  back  toward  the  car,  not  wanting  to  hear 
the  shouted  story  of  how  it  came  to  happen,  just  waiting 
long  enough  to  discover  that  nobody  had  been  drowned. 

Presently  Misty  and  the  rest  joined  her  and  they  made 
their  way  back  to  the  car.  Mr.  Silva  didn’t  speak  of  taking 
the  girls  home;  he  turned  back  to  his  own  house  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  seemed  to  be  understood  between  them  all  that 
they  would  wait  the  night  out. 

They  drank  more  coffee.  They  fought  with  static  on  the 
radio.  They  talked  about  the  heroism  of  the  beach  patrol, 
who  needed  special  skill  and  courage  for  the  frightful  effort 
of  launching  a  boat  in  a  heavy  sea  and  manning  a  breeches 
buoy  flung  to  a  foundering  ship.  But  the  things  they  left 
unsaid  were  the  things  that  occupied  their  thoughts.  Were 
Manuel  and  Bill  managing?  Could  they  keep  that  little  fish¬ 
ing  boat  afloat? 

Gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  wind  slackened  with 
the  approach  of  dawn.  Rain  drummed  less  sharply  on  the 
windowpanes,  and  the  children  sleeping  in  the  rooms  above 
turned  less  restlessly  in  their  beds.  As  though  he  were  trying 
to  hurry  the  daylight,  Mr.  Silva  began  to  peer  outside  at 
intervals  as  he  stamped  around  the  room. 

Misty  sat,  red-eyed  from  sleeplessness,  at  one  end  of  the 
couch.  Her  back  was  straight,  and  only  the  pinched  look 
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of  her  lips  betrayed  her  fear. 

Outwardly  Misty  didn’t  flinch.  Though  her  stake  was  in¬ 
finitely  greater  than  either  Kate’s  or  Rhoda’s  in  the  game  the 
storm  was  playing  with  the  bay,  she  wouldn’t  whimper.  Kate 
looked  at  her  in  admiration,  and  knew  that  this  was  well, 
for  as  Manuel’s  wife  she  might  face  other  nights  like  this. 

Other  nights  like  this!  Kate  looked  ahead  through  the 
years,  able  to  comprehend  what  Misty’s  life  would  be  more 
clearly  than  ever  before.  Other  nights  of  waiting,  perhaps, 
that  would  be  even  more  grim,  when  she  wouldn’t  have 
friends  by  her  side  to  ease  the  strain.  When  she  would  be 
living  in  her  own  small  house,  with  perhaps  a  child  or  two 
in  the  upper  rooms,  asleep  and  unaware  of  the  dangers  of 
the  storm. 

“  If  they’re  in  the  harbor,  and  not  in  open  sea,  they’ll  be 
all  right,”  Mr.  Silva  kept  repeating.  “  Manny’s  been  through 
worse  blows  than  this.” 

If! 

If  Manuel  had  been  fishing  with  a  boy  who  was  a  com¬ 
petent  sailor  like  himself  —  but  Bill  was  so  frankly  a  land¬ 
lubber,  for  all  his  merry  good  will. 

“  Looks  to  me  the  east  is  lightening,  Papa,”  Mrs.  Silva  said. 

She  stayed  behind  with  the  children  while  the  rest  of  them 
put  on  their  rain  gear  again  and  stumbled  down  the  hilly 
road  to  the  dock  off  which  Manuel  had  his  mooring.  Little 
was  visible  in  the  dim  light,  but  the  bay  seemed  quieter  to 
Kate,  and  the  drizzle  that  brushed  her  face  was  far  different 
from  the  rain  at  midnight. 

Gray  stripes  painted  the  eastern  sky,  and  as  dark  turned 
to  day  the  rain  stopped  entirely.  The  faintest  blush  of  pink 
appeared.  “  It’s  aimin’  to  clear,”  Mr.  Silva  said,  and  patted 
Misty’s  shoulder  in  a  caress  rough  and  yet  tender.  She  nodded 
and  Manuel’s  father  smiled  encouragement.  “  They’ll  be  all 
right.” 
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Did  he  believe  this  or  was  he  just  trying  to  comfort  Misty? 
Kate  couldn’t  tell.  She  stood  close  to  Rhoda  and  strained  to 
see  out  toward  the  Light. 

Afterward,  she  couldn’t  remember  when  the  first  of  the 
Silvas’  neighbors  began  to  appear.  People  drifted  through 
the  dimness  quietly,  coming  up  to  lend  support  by  their 
presence,  sometimes  saying  a  few  words  to  Manuel’s  father, 
sometimes  taking  a  stand  on  the  dock  without  speaking  to 
him  at  all.  By  the  time  an  hour  had  passed  there  was  quite 
a  little  crowd,  all  watching,  all  waiting.  Kate  knew  that 
everything  possible  had  been  done,  the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
lighthouse  keepers  notified.  Boats  would  go  out  soon  to 
patrol  the  waters,  if  Manuel  or  any  others  caught  at  sea  by 
the  storm  did  not  come  in. 

Day  was  dawning  with  a  rush  now.  Visibility  increased 
sharply.  Glimpsing  what  to  a  landsman  looked  like  a  speck 
on  the  horizon,  Kate  was  astonished  to  hear  a  cry  go  up. 

“  There  he  is!  ” 

She  didn’t  believe  it!  They  couldn’t  see  so  far.  Kate  held 
herself  aloof  for  a  moment,  refusing  to  have  confidence  in 
their  words  for  fear  of  breaking  under  the  consequent  dis¬ 
appointment.  Then  she  felt  Rhoda  grab  her  arm. 

“  They’re  right,  Kate.  They’re  right!  ” 

And  a  few  minutes  later  Kate  could  hear  the  sputter  of  a 
gasoline  engine  and  make  out  two  gesticulating  figures  on 
the  deck. 

From  that  moment  until  the  boys  landed  she  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  boat.  Rhoda  left  the  dock  and  ran  up  to 
the  house  to  tell  Manuel’s  mother  the  good  news,  but  Kate 
didn’t  even  miss  her.  All  these  people  were  congratulating 
Misty  and  Mr.  Silva  and  each  other,  saying:  “  Manuel’s  a 
fine  sailor.  Good  for  Manuel!  Manuel,  he’s  all  right.” 

Only  she,  Kate,  was  thinking  very  much  about  the  other 
figure  on  the  deck,  the  slighter  of  the  two,  the  boy  whose 
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hair  shone  like  a  bright  copper  penny  in  the  rising  sun. 

Drenched  to  the  skin,  his  face  gray  with  pallor  beneath 
the  freckles,  Bill  was  standing  with  his  feet  apart,  as  cocky 
as  ever,  and  when  he  saw  Kate,  he  waved  and  grinned  from 
ear  to  ear. 
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Late  Monday  afternoon,  in  front  of  his  daughter’s  painting, 
hung  along  with  a  hundred  others  on  the  white-painted 
walls  of  the  art  gallery,  Mr.  Vale  rocked  back  and  forth  on 
his  heels. 

“  Not  bad,”  he  said.  “  Not  bad  at  all.  Fact  is,  I  think  it’s 
a  darned  sight  better  than  the  one  that  got  first  prize.” 

“  Sh!  Daddy!  ” 

“  Well,  I  do.  Don’t  you.  Bill?  ” 

Bill  grinned,  relishing  Kate’s  obvious  embarrassment. 
“  Why,  sure!  ” 

Kate  glanced  around  in  dismay,  but  there  was  nobody 
within  hearing  distance.  She  breathed  a  tentative  sigh  of 
relief.  There  was  no  telling  what  her  father  would  say  next. 
No  telling  at  all.  When  he  had  walked  through  the  door  of 
the  apartment  at  noon  yesterday  he  had  snorted  —  actually 
snorted!  —  and  had  audibly  muttered,  “  Great  guns!  ” 
Kate’s  mother  had  made  an  effort  to  cover  this  faux  pas  by 
professing  to  find  the  painted  furniture  original  and  the 
wharf  location  charming,  but  her  dad  had  stamped  around 
like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop.  “  You  mean  you  kids  actually 
like  living  this  way?  ”  he  had  asked  finally,  appealing  to 
Rhoda  with  an  incredulous  shake  of  his  head. 

Kate  now  tugged  at  her  father’s  coat  sleeve,  trying  to  draw 
him  away  from  her  particular  painting,  but  he  seemed  fas- 


cinated  by  the  small  white  card  tucked  into  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  driftwood  frame. 

“  Honorable  Mention,”  it  read,  and  it  made  Kate  both 
proud  and  nervous.  If  she  could  just  get  her  dad  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  she  was  fairly  sure  the  nervousness 
would  disappear. 

But  Mr.  Vale  seemed  unprepared  to  move.  For  the  first 
time  since  he  had  arrived  in  Provincetown  he  had  found 
something  tangible  and  sane  to  cling  to — and  it  wasn’t 
Kate’s  painting;  it  was  that  small  white  card!  Mr.  Vale  was 
a  businessman  and  he  appreciated  this  concrete  evidence  of 
success.  Honorable  Mention.  It  wasn’t  a  prize,  but  it  was  a 
recognition.  It  meant  that  his  daughter  was  close  to  the  top. 

While  Kate  fidgeted,  appealing  mutely  to  her  mother  to 
help  lure  her  father  away  from  this  conspicuous  spot,  Mr. 
Vale  talked  to  Bill,  plying  him  with  questions.  Some  of  these 
Kate  overheard  with  a  mixture  of  amusement  and  chagrin. 

Her  dad  had  apparently  accepted  Bill  as  one  of  his  own 
kind,  a  rarity  in  the  midst  of  the  hocus-pocus  of  Province- 
town.  Here  was  a  young  artist  who  was  also  a  nice  boy.  His 
hair  was  cut,  and  he  wore  a  conventional  sport  jacket.  He 
apparently  had  good  sense.  So  it  was  Bill  whom  he  consulted 
about  his  daughter’s  possible  talents.  Bill  whose  advice  he 
sought.  When  Bill  told  him,  with  uncommon  earnestness, 
the  reasons  why  he  felt  Kate  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  art 
school  instead  of  to  college,  Mr.  Vale  listened  with  more 
credence  than  he  had  yet  displayed. 

“  That’s  just  what  Dot  was  telling  you  Saturday  night,” 
Mrs.  Vale  nodded  in  agreement  with  a  remark  of  Bill’s. 
“  Kate  ought  to  go  to  art  school  in  a  new  environment.  She 
could  live  with  Dorothy  in  New  York,  perhaps.  Just  look 
what  this  summer,  even,  has  done  for  her!  ” 

“  O  Mother,  please!  ”  Kate  could  feel  a  hot  flush  creep 
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up  her  neck  as  her  father  and  Bill,  with  masculine  literal¬ 
mindedness,  turned  to  regard  her  curiously. 

“  I  feel  like  a  cross  between  a  guinea  pig  and  a  child  in  a 
pinafore,”  she  told  them,  growing  momentarily  more  em¬ 
barrassed.  She  didn’t  know  that  she  was  looking  especially 
pretty,  the  blush  brightening  the  summer  tan  of  her  skin 
and  accenting  the  sprinkling  of  freckles  across  her  short, 
straight  nose. 

But  Mr.  Vale  was  unimpressed  by  Kate’s  appearance.  He 
was  still  pursuing  a  single-minded  train  of  thought.  “  You’d 
definitely  rather  go  to  art  school  than  to  college?  ”  he  de¬ 
manded  of  his  daughter.  “  Remember,  Swarthmore’s  a  fine 
school.” 

“  I  know.”  Kate  realized  that  she’d  apparently  have  to  see 
this  through,  here  and  now,  no  matter  how  inappropriate 
the  place.  ‘‘If  I  were  choosing  any  college,  it  would  be 
Swarthmore.  But  I  just  don’t  want  to  go  to  college.”  Her 
voice  faded  to  a  whisper.  “  I  guess  I  never  really  have.” 

Her  father  met  her  eyes  in  a  searching  glance;  then  he 
shrugged,  accepting  the  inevitable  with  better  grace  than 
Kate  had  expected.  “  O.K.,”  he  said.  “  You  win.”  After  a  last 
glance  at  the  honorable  mention  card,  he  turned  and  strode 
out  into  the  late  afternoon  sunshine  slanting  along  the  front 
street. 

It  was  as  easy  as  that. 

As  Bill  followed  Mr.  Vale  through  the  door  he  winked  at 
Kate  and  made  a  little  circle  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger 
which  said,  as  plainly  as  though  he  had  spoken  the  word, 
“Success!  ” 


In  the  thin  light  of  a  highflying  new  moon,  Kate  and  Bill 
stood  on  top  of  a  sand  dune  that  looked  over  Race  Point. 
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Far  below,  a  flicker  in  the  darkness,  was  the  dying  fire  over 
which  the  crowd  of  picnickers  had  been  roasting  hamburgers 
and  hot  dogs. 

“  It  was  a  lovely  party,  wasn’t  it?  ”  Kate  sighed. 

“  Super,”  Bill  agreed.  “  Even  if  it  was  your  own.” 

“  Now  don’t  tease  me.” 

“  Why  not?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  suppose  I  really  rather  like  it.” 

“  Sure  you  do,”  said  Bill. 

“It’s  a  funny  thing,”  Kate  murmured  thoughtfully  — 
“  the  night  you  and  Manuel  were  out  in  the  storm  I  kept 
remembering  all  the  things  you’d  said  that  made  me  mad. 
Not  the  nice  things.  Now  why  was  that?  ” 

Bill  wasn’t  feeling  philosophical.  “  Search  me!  ” 

“  But  I  mean  you’d  think  —  ” 

“  Think?  Not  when  I  can  help  it,”  Bill  cut  in.  He  reached 
over  and  patted  a  hummock  of  beach  grass  on  the  side  of  the 
dune.  “  But  if  you  want  to  be  disturbingly  mental,  let’s  sit.” 

Kate  sank  down  and  clasped  her  hands  around  her  knees, 
tilting  her  face  to  the  moon.  “  I’m  not  going  to  be  mental,” 
she  promised.  “  I’m  just  awfully  —  contented,  somehow.  It’s 
been  a  satisfactory  sort  of  week.” 

“  More  than  satisfactory,”  Bill  agreed,  serious  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Kate  began  to  review  it  aloud,  leaning  her  chin  on  her 
knees.  “  So  much  has  happened  since  last  Sunday!  I  think 
best  of  all  was  the  news  about  Rhoda’s  scholarship.  She’s  still 
practically  walking  on  air.” 

Bill  nodded.  He  had  been  almost  as  delighted  as  Kate 
when  Rhoda  had  received  a  wire  to  appear  in  New  York  for 
a  spot  examination  by  the  scholarship  committee,  and  had 
made  a  flying  trip  to  the  city,  then  returned  with  the  word 
that  she  had  passed  and  would  be  able  to  go  back  to  school 
for  at  least  another  year. 
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‘  Rhoda’s  quite  a  person,”  he  said  approvingly.  “  You 
were  lucky  to  team  up  with  her.” 

Mutely,  Kate  agreed.  “  Mother  and  Dad  liked  her  too, 
when  they  got  to  know  her.  A  few  more  days  and  the  Prov- 
incetown  atmosphere  wouldn’t  have  terrified  them  a  bit.” 

Bill  chuckled.  “  They  got  a  great  kick  out  of  it  all,  I  think. 
Even  though  your  dad  would  never  admit  it.  Did  you  hear 
him  when  he  was  making  the  tour  of  the  Peasant  Village? 
He  kept  muttering,  ‘  Anybody  in  his  right  mind  who  would 
pay  good  money  for  a  hobbyhorse  mounted  on  a  Flexible 
Flyer  sled!  ’  ” 

Kate  laughed,  shaking  her  head.  “  He  liked  Peter  Hunt, 
though.  Told  me  privately  he  thought  he  was  quite  a  busi¬ 
nessman.  Imagine  that!  ” 

“  He’s  probably  right,”  Bill  surprised  Kate  by  saying. 
“  There’s  a  good  deal  of  stability  behind  Peter’s  charm  and 
artistic  talent.” 

Kate  thought  for  a  minute.  “  Yes,  that’s  true.”  She  hugged 
her  knees  even  tighter.  “  I:m  going  to  hate  leaving.  Working 
with  Peter  has  given  me  a  lot  —  ”  Her  voice  drifted  off,  then 
she  said,  “  Bill—” 

“  Yes?  ” 

“  There’s  something  I  want  to  thank  you  for.  Now  don’t 
stop  me!  I  want  to  tell  you,  seriously,  how  much  I  appreciate 
what  you  did  for  me  with  Mother  and  Dad.” 

“  I  didn’t  do  a  thing,  except  eat  a  darn  good  dinner  they 
paid  for.” 

“  You  know  you  did!  ”  persisted  Kate.  “  You  talked  sense 
about  art  school  versus  college.  I  think  until  Dad  met  you 
he’d  thought  all  men  artists  wore  their  hair  on  their  collars, 
but  you  seemed  so  —  so  normal  —  that  he  got  a  different 
slant.” 

“  Your  Aunt  Dot  had  laid  the  groundwork,”  Bill  said 
honestly.  “  All  I  had  to  do  was  step  in  and  close  the  deal.” 
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He  looked  up.  “  Say,  maybe  I  ought  to  be  a  salesman!  ” 

Kate  chuckled.  “  That’s  about  as  likely  as  that  Manuel  will 
turn  artist.”  She  looked  down  at  the  dim  glow  of  the  fire 
on  the  beach  and  suddenly  stretched  her  arms  wide  to  the 
night  sky. 

“  Tired?  ” 

Kate  shook  her  head.  “  Happy.  I  could  purr.” 

“  Do!  ”  Bill  suggested  characteristically.  “  I’ve  never  heard 
you.” 

“  I  work  up  to  that  gradually.”  Kate  tried  to  match  his 
foolishness,  no  longer  afraid  that  she  might  say  the  wrong 
thing.  “  Perhaps  the  next  time  I  see  you  —  ” 

“  That  will  be  in  New  York,”  Bill  reminded  her,  and  his 
voice  had  lost  its  teasing  tone. 

Kate  lay  back  and  looked  up  at  the  stars,  hardly  aware 
that  a  few  grains  of  sand  were  trickling  down  her  neck. 
“  Cross  your  fingers  when  you  say  it,”  she  whispered,  suiting 
action  to  words.  “  I  can’t  believe  it  yet!  ” 

Tonight  she  couldn’t  even  think  about  the  future  without 
feeling  trembly  with  anticipation.  To  go  to  school  in  New 
York,  to  be  able  to  see  Rhoda,  to  have  Bill  squire  her 
around  —  it  was  all  part  of  the  glamorous  future  that  no 
one  —  not  even  Manuel! — could  ever  have  persuaded  her 
to  give  up.  She  felt  suddenly  alive,  bursting  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  ready  to  run  and  shout. 

Yielding  to  impulse,  she  jumped  to  her  feet  and  grabbed 
Bill’s  hand.  “  Come  on!  Race  you  back  to  the  gang!  ” 

Sliding,  slipping,  sand  rolling  with  them  in  a  miniature 
landslide,  they  scrambled  down  the  dune  and  ran,  breath¬ 
less,  across  the  spongy  beach.  Then,  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  gleam  of  the  fire,  Kate  stopped  abruptly,  and  Bill 
stopped  too  and  turned  back  to  her. 

“  Listen!  ” 

Misty  and  Manuel,  Mark  and  Beth  Anderson,  Rhoda  and 
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Tommy  Atwood  were  sitting  in  a  circle.  They  had  just 
started  to  sing,  and  their  voices  drifted  gently  through  the 
soft  night  air. 

“  We  sail  the  ocean  blue. 

We  catch-a  da  plenty-a  fish.  .  .  .” 

Kate  didn’t  know  that  she  reached  for  Bill’s  hand,  but 
she  was  aware  that  his  fingers  laced  themselves  through  hers. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder,  they  stood  quite  still  until  the  song 
was  finished. 
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